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Since 1929, the Water Department of Falmouth has carried out 
measures to reduce “red water” and tuberculation troubles. Red 
water troubles were particularly serious in the winter of 1928-29. 

Water Supply of Falmouth. The supply is pumped from Long 
Pond through an intake pipe which extends about 75 ft. out from 
the shore and terminates at a point where the water is 16 ft. deep. 
The superficial land area tributary to Long Pond is approximately one 
square mile, and the water surface of the pond is about one-third of a 
square mile. The quantity of water obtained from Long Pond is so 
great in proportion to the surface watershed tributary to it that it is 
evident that the supply is derived mainly from ground water sources 
intercepted by the depression in which the pond is located. 

There are over 100 miles of mains in the distribution system, and 
these mains cover an extensive area. The population supplied approxi- 
mates 5,500 in winter and 22,000 in summer. It is estimated that the 
storage capacity of the mains is about 1,000,000 gal. which is equiva- 
lent to about two days’ supply during the winter as compared with 
less than one day’s consumption during the summer. 

Problems. Prior to the introduction of the remedial measures 
described later, the water delivered to the consumers was frequently 
high in color and iron. At such times the water was most displeasing 
to the senses and distinctly unsatisfactory for laundry and other 
household uses. These troubles occurred most frequently in the 
wintertime, although subsequent to cleaning in 1927 of the mains 
leading to Woods Hole the water delivered in that village continued - 
to be discolored throughout the summer. 


*Partner, Metcalf & Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 
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In addition to the red water troubles, the corrosive properties of 
the supply have been such that tuberculation of the mains is extensive 
and corrosion and plugging of house services have been prevalent. 

Causes of trouble. Analyses show that the water as pumped from 
Long Pond is low in both color and iron. However, the pond water 
is also low in dissolved mineral solids and is very soft. In fact, there 
are only two or three public water supplies in Massachusetts as free 
from hardness as is the supply taken from Long Pond. This freedom 
from constituents that would normally form protective coatings on 
the interior of mains and services and the normally high dissolved 
oxygen content of the water result in the unusually corrosive quality 
of the supply. Table 1 gives a typical analysis of the water directly 
from Long Pond. 


TABLE 1.—TypicAL ANALYSIS OF LonG PonD WATER 


Sample Surface of Pond 
Month Collected April 
Color (Platinum standard) 6 p.p.m. 
Odor—Cold None 
—Hot Very slight woody 
Free carbon dioxide as CO. 3.0 p.p.m. 
Alkalinity-Bicarbonate as CaCO3 5.0 p.p.m. 
Total as CaCOz 5.0 p.p.m 
Hardness as CaCO3 8.0 p.p.m 
Iron as Fe : 0.0 p.p.m. 
Dissolved Oxygen 10.0 p.p.m. 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration (pH index) : 6.7 


Water Consumption. Reference has been made to the difference 
between winter and summer consumption. This is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that the normal population of Falmouth is increased 
very greatly in the summertime by transients. Table 2 gives the water 
consumption by months for 1941, a year more typical of normal con- 
ditions than 1942 when the population had been influenced by the 
proximity of Army establishments in the vicinity. 

Water Main Cleaning. In addition to the corrosive quality of the 
supply resulting in rusty water being delivered to consumers, exten- 
sive tuberculation of the mains has caused serious loss of carrying 
capacity. For example, friction tests on the mains supplying Woods 
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TABLE 2.—WATER CONSUMPTION IN FALMOUTH IN 1941 By MONTHS 


Daily Per cent of Daily Per cent of 
consumption Yearly consumption Yearly 

Month mil. gal. Average Month mil. gal. Average 
Jan. 0.745 81 August 1.320 144 
Feb. 0.722 79 Sept. 1.007 110 
Mar. 0.743 81 Oct. 0.684 75 
Apr. 0.807 88 Nov. 0.650 71 
May 0.942 103. Dec. 0.642 70 
June 1.047 114 

July 1.690 184 Average 0.920 


Hole, made by the Pitometer Company in 1932, indicated that the 
capacity of these mains was about one-half that of new clean pipe 
of the same nominal diameter. 

To restore the carrying capacity of the mains many thousand 
feet of pipe have been cleaned in recent years. The years and lengths 
cleaned are summarized in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—FEET OF WATER MAINS CLEANED AT FALMOUTH 


Diameter-Inches 


Year 12 10 8 6 4 All 

1926 641 13,306 15,172 15,671 — 44,790 
1927 15,014 18,325 16,442 8,768 1,035 59,584 
1930 —- —_— 11,788 11,916 9,238 32,942 
1931 — — 23,705 4,981 1,254 29,940 
1933 12,147 29,996 10,282 5,611 4,405 62,441 
1936 — 663 663 
1937 6,113 8,681 14,367 15,491 — 44,652 
1938 3,650 13,802 30,208 32,726 6,847 87,233 
1940 13,005 11,902 16,497 20,125 4,366 65,895 
1941 — — 7,930 11,884 3,541 23,355 
1942 2,197 13,802 31,305 16,296 1,035 64,635 


Following cleaning, there appears to be an increase in complaints 
regarding rusty water in those sections of the town served by the 
cleaned mains, and this condition of rusty water continues for several - 
months after the cleaning operations. Cleaning, however, has re- 
sulted in improving the capacity of the mains for a while but there is 
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considerable question as to how long this improvement lasts. For 
example, mains were cleaned in the Falmouth Heights section in 1930, 
and in the summer of 1937 attempts to flush a 4-in. main in that 
district indicated that the main was nearly completely plugged, prob- 
ably with tubercles and rust. 

Flushing and Bleeding of Mains. In order to help correct con- 
ditions of rusty water, flushing of mains has been resorted to, and at 
certain dead ends continuous bleeding of small amounts of water has 
been practiced. Flushing has the disadvantage of stirring up large 
quantities of sediment and temporarily makes the quality of the 
water worse. 

Bleeding corrects stagnation conditions near dead ends but is of 
little value in removing deposited material. 

Analytical Investigations. In 1929, samples were collected for 
analysis at many points on the distribution system. The locations of 
the samples are shown in Fig. 1. The pond water before entrance 
to the system was found to be high in dissolved oxygen, low in alka- 
linity, carbon dioxide, iron, and color, and with a low pH. The analy- 
ses of the samples at the different points on the distribution system 
showed that in general as the time of contact with the pipes increased, 
the dissolved oxygen decreased and the iron content increased, the oxy- 
gen being used up in the formation of iron rust. One distribution sys- 
tem sample had an iron content of 38 p.p.m. Out of the 18 distribution 
system samples 14 contained iron in excess of 1.0 p.p.m. (see Table 4). 

Samples of the tubercles forming on the inside of the water mains 
were also examined. These tubercles were yellowish brown in color 
and contained a small number of black particles. The yellowish 
brown material was soft and spongy. The black particles were hard 
and brittle and as they occurred next to the pipe, they were probably 
bits of asphaltic paint. An analysis of the material constituting the 
tubercles is shown in Table 5. 

This anaylsis indicates that the tubercles were composed mainly 
of soft deposits of iron oxides and hydroxides together with a small 
quantity of silica. This composition is not at all unusual. 

Laboratory Tests of Corrective Treatments. Laboratory tests 
were carried out in 1929 to determine the feasibility of adding certain 
harmless mineral substances to the water to correct its corrosive quali- 
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TABLE 4.—ANALYSES OF SAMPLES FROM DIFFERENT POINTS ON DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM OF FALMOUTH WATER WorKS. 
BEFORE AND AFTER LIME TREATMENT 


PARTS PER MILLION 


: pH Color Alkalinity Tron 
No. District 1929 1942 1929 1942 1929 1942 1929 1942 
1. N. Falmouth Ag 9.0 13.2. O25: 0:30 
2. Megansett 74+ — 25 — = 10.0 — 2.20 —_— 
3. Silver Beach 74+ — 23 — = 12.0 — 1.30 = 
4. Nemasket Beach —- 12 — 5.0 10.0 
5. W. Falmouth 5.0 8.8 140 0.10 
6. Chappaquoit 6.9 — 23 — 10.0 — 2.00 — 
7. W. Falmouth O16 8 140 100 0.25 Trace 
8. Woods Hole 7.0 — 20 — 6.5 — 1.10 —_— 
9. Woods Hole 74+ — 23 — 9.0 1.10 _ 
10. Woods Hole 0.9 248.28 7.039.010. 70:30 
11. Woods Hole 7.2 — 10 — 7.5 0.20 — 
12. Vineyard Sound 6.6 —- 32 — 9.5 — 12.0 — 
13. Moors 6.4 — 18 — 105 — 38.0 —_ 
14. Falmouth Center 963 9.0 14.0 1.10 0.24 
15. Falmouth Heights 6.2 9.88 8 19 y a 3.80 0.30 
16. Davisville 7.8 — 10 — 8.0 —_ 0.60 — 
17. Seapuit 27 9.2 3.60 0.30 
18. Wadquoit 7.4 9.45 5 7 9.0 11.8 2.10 0.16 


1929 samples collected in March. 

1942 samples Nos. 1, 10, 14, and 18 collected in March; sample No. 15 collected 
in April, sample No. 5, colected in May, sample No. 7 collected in December, 
sample No. 17 collected in October. = 


TABLE 5.—ANALYSIS OF TUBERCLES FROM FALMOUTH MAINS 


Per Cent 

Constituent (Dry Basis) 
Loss on Ignition 10.9 
Iron and Aluminum (as Fe,03 and Al,03) 73.2 
Calcium as CaO none 
Carbonate as CO3 none 
Sulfate as SO, less than 1% 
Silicate as SiO, 


ties. Three substances were tried, namely: soda ash, sodium sili- 
cate, and hydrated lime. All of these substances reduced the corro- 
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sive effect of the water but hydrated lime was by far the most efficient. 

The tests consisted in placing equal lengths of pure iron wire 
into bottles containing equal quantities of the Long Pond water as 
collected at the pumping station and allowing these bottles to stand 
at room temperature. To the water in all but one of the bottles 
various proportions of the three substances referred to were added 
at the beginning of the tests. At the end of the tests, observations 
were made of the condition of the pieces of wire with respect to rust 
formation and of the condition of the water as regards discoloration. 

With sodium silicate, the tests indicated but a slight decrease in 
corrosive action even with the addition of 20 p.p.m. A similar result 
was obtained with soda ash. Hydrated lime, however, gave promising 
results as shown by the following table summarizing the test with 
this material. 


TABLE 6.—EFFECT OF HyDRATED LIME UPON CoRROSIVE ACTION OF FALMOUTH 


WATER 
Quantity of Hydrated Tron in top 
Lime Added water—p.p.m 
- Parts per Pounds per after after Soap hard- 
million mil. gallon 18 hr. 4 days ness—p.p.m. _ 
0 0 17.0 64.0 6.3 
1 8.3 60.0 
41.5 30.0 12.7 
10 83.3 0.9 3.0 16.9 
15 124.8 0.0 1.0 18.9 


After standing, the samples containing from zero to 7 p.p.m. of 
hydrated lime were colored a reddish or yellowish brown, decreasing 
in intensity with increasing quantities of lime. The samples con- 
taining 10 p.p.m. and 15 p.p.m. of lime were clear and showed no 
change in appearance as compared with the water that had been 
standing in a glass container out of contact with iron. 

In 1937, an attempt was made, but without success, to duplicate 
the above test. The reason for this failure was never discovered. 

Lime Treatment. The addition of lime or soda ash to reduce 
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the corrosiveness of waters is a well-recognized method of treatment 
and has been in use at a number of municipalities in Massachusetts 
including Canton, Hingham, Milford, Needham, Newton, Scituate, 
Somerset, Ware, and Wellesley. 

Following the laboratory tests previously described, equipment 
for the application of lime to the water pumped from Long Pond was 
first installed in 1929. The equipment by means of which the lime is 
applied consists of an ingenious home-made apparatus which controls 
the flow of milk-of-lime into the suction pipe leading to the pump. 
The rate of application of lime has been generally about 85 lb. per 
m.g. of water pumped. This treatment completely neutralizes the 
small amount of free carbon dioxide in the water and results in the 
production of a small amount of carbonate alkalinity and an increase 
in hardness to about 15 or 20 p.p.m. The resultant hardness is about 
equal to that of the Boston Metropolitan supply. 

Although lime treatment has not prevented tuberculation, it has 
materially reduced the red water troubles. It is essential, however, 
to apply sufficient lime to maintain a pH of approximately 9.0 in the 
treated water. 

Analytical Data. Monthly samples for analysis have been col- 
lected at four different points on the distribution system since January 
1931 to serve as a guide in the application of the lime. The analytical 
data thus obtained are too numerous to reproduce in this paper except ~ 
for certain of the results given in Table 4 for comparison with results 
obtained at corresponding locations in 1929 prior tq the introduction 
of lime treatment. The table shows clearly the improvement as re- 
gards iron content in 1942 as compared with 1929. Of eight samples 
collected at about the same locations under reasonably comparable 
conditions in 1929 and 1942, the average iron content in the earlier 
year was 1.70 p.p.m. in contrast with 0.21 p.p.m. in the later year. 

On one or two occasions the use of lime has been discontinued 
temporarily. At these times, there has been a recurrence of com- 
plaints of rusty water. While lime treatment has not prevented tuber- 
culation, it has helped very materially in reducing complaints. 

Chlor-amine Treatment. For many years, the Long Pond supply 
was used without chlorination due to the naturally excellent bacterial 
quality of the supply. With the outbreak of war in Europe, the ini- 
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tiation of National Defense measures in this country, and the estab- 
lishment of military posts in the vicinity of Falmouth, it seemed wise 
to install chlorination equipment in 1941. In addition, ammoniation 
was started partly to help maintain chlorine residuals in the system 
as a sanitary precaution and partly to see if such residuals would 
reduce the tuberculation of the mains. No conclusions can be reached 
on the latter point. 

It has been claimed by some investigators that in some cases 
tuberculation of cast iron mains is caused by certain bacteria and 
bacteria of this type have been isolated in the past from the Falmouth 
mains.’ Attempts in 1937 to isolate such bacteria from tubercles at 
Falmouth were unsuccessful. This result may be explained by the 
fact that for several years prior to 1937 the pH of the water passing 
through the mains was about 9.0, a condition unfavorable for the 
development of the bacteria. With lime treatment in effect, it seems 
unlikely that chlor-amine treatment is particularly useful for control 
of corrosion irrespective of its sanitary value. 

Reconditioning of Mains. The fact that lime treatment did not 
wholly correct corrosion difficulties and the rapid deterioration of 
the interior of the mains after cleanjng led to serious consideration 
of processes for cleaning and relining mains in the ground. There 
are two general processes for relining small mains in the ground, 
about which considerable information is availabe. One process, the 
Eric, was developed in England and the other, the Tate, in Australia. 
A third process, being exploited by Stalwarts (Great Britain) before 
the war is less well known. This process involves cleaning, drying, 
and the brush application of two coats of bituminous paint by a spe- 
cial brushing mechanism. 

The Eric process consists of cleaning the mains, pumping into 
the clean section a bituminous emulsion, and drawing through the 
section containing the emulsion, an electrode from which direct cur- 
rent passes through the emulsion and deposits a thin but continuous 
coating of bitumen upon the walls of the pipe, similar to, but not 
nearly as thick as, that employed on new mains. This process has 


been used in England for about 12 or 13 years and considerable data - 


1Tuberculation of Mains as Affected by Bacteria, H. G. Reddick and S. E. Linderman, This Journal, 
1932, p. 146. 
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relative to it have been obtained from English water engineers. The 
cost of this process under American conditions is somewhat prob- 
lematical, but including local labor would probably amount to about 
30 to 40 per cent of the cost of new mains. 

No figures appear to be availabe as to the carrying capacity of 
pipes reconditioned by this method, but there seems to be no reason 
why full restoration of capacity would not be obtained. The effective 
life of the bituminous lining placed by this process, is a somewhat 
unknown factor, although English experience and opinion indicate 
that at least 10 years of life are possible. 

In the second process, the so-called Tate process,” the mains are 
cleaned, a quantity of cement mortar placed in a cleaned section, and 
a plunger then pulled through, thereby forcing the mortar to the walls 
of the pipe and forming a smooth coating. The carrying capacity of 
the reconditioned mains is substantially increased and they are pro- 
tected by the lining from further corrosion. Due to the thickness -of 
the lining and the formation of a small flat surface along the invert, 
the capacity of the relined pipe is not restored to that of a clean but 
unlined pipe of the same nominal diameter. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the cement lining thus placed has an indefinite life, and 
its greater thickness than that of the bituminous lining applied by the 


TABLE 7.—P1PE CLEANING AND RELINING BY TATE Process AT FALMOUTH 
Pipe Relined 
Length Diameter Cost 
ft. in. Total 


4,987 
2,258 
963 $5,166.15 $0.64 


1940 5,289 
5,737 $8,425.13 0.76 


1941 7,500 
6,755 $10,744.44 0.76 


Eric process, is a distinct advantage. This process has been applied 
to several thousand feet of mains at Falmouth, and Table 7 gives the 


*Pipe Cleaning and Lining, Buenos Aires, Bruce Harkness, This Journal, 1939, p. 138. 
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data relative to the extent of relining done in the past few years, 
and the cost thereof. 

Effect of Cement Lining on Quality of Water. Experience with 
cement-lined water mains and with cement-asbestos mains has shown 
an initial increase in hardness and alkalinity of the water passing 
through such pipes. In order to obtain information as to the effect 
of lining by the Tate process upon the quality of the Falmouth 
water and with particular reference to a comparison of four different 
brands of cement a long-continued test was carried out at the water 
works shop. 

Four standard lengths of 6-in. cast-iron pipe were lined by the 
Tate equipment, each length being lined with mortar made with a 
different brand of cement. These pipes were connected to a common 
header through which water from the distribution system was ad- 
mitted in parallel to each of the four pipes and drawn off continuously 
at the opposite end at a rate computed to give approximately one 
day’s contact with the lining. At weekly intervals the effluents from 
the four pipes and the influent thereto were sampled and analyses 
made of the samples. 

The water entering the test pipes was the regular town supply 
and had been treated with lime. Consequently, its effect on cement 
linings would not be quite as great as would be the case with untreated 
water. However, the object of the test was to determine the effect 
of the water as actually passing through the town’s distribution sys- 
tem. The test was continued for seven months. 

The analytical determinations which were made, included color, 
carbon dioxide, alkalinity, hardness, iron and pH. Of these determi- 
nations, that of hardness is the best single index of the effect of the 
linings upon water quality. Consequently, the hardness results for 
the weekly samples are shown plotted in Fig. 2, the control sample 
representing the influent. From this diagram, it will be seen that with 
the exception of the mortar made with the cement designated as No. 4, 
the increases in hardness were about the same in the effluent samples. 
These increases were quite marked at the beginning of the test but 
decreased as the test was continued, reaching a fairly stable increase 
of about 10 p.p.m. in about three months. It will be noted that the 
increases in hardness were somewhat erratic due probably to the 
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difficulty of accurately adjusting the period of contact to exactly one 
day. On the whole, however, the tests indicate that increase in hard- 
ness, due to contact of the water with the cement lining became 
fairly uniform and moderate in a relatively short time but that some 
increase was continuing at the end of the seven-month period. 
Effect of Relining upon Capacity of Mains. Previous reference 
has been made to the restoration of carrying capacity in mains 
cleaned in the ordinary way without relining and the relatively quick 
loss of this capacity under Falmouth conditions. Relining after clean- 
ing has been put into effect for the first time too recently to provide 
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comparable data for the mains that have been relined. The following 
tabulation gives values of “C” in the Hazen-Williams formula in two 


typical lengths of unlined and relined pipe. 


TABLE 8.—VALUES OF ‘“‘C” IN UNLINED AND RELINED PIPE AT FALMOUTH BY TESTS 
Mabe In OcTOBER 1940 


Nominal diameters 8 inches 

Length Value of “C” 

Tested for nominal 
Description Ft. diameter Remarks 
Unlined 3,500 58 Laid in 1924-25 
Tate relined 1,450 128* Cleaned and relined 


in 1940 


*Equivalent diameter of cross-section of relined pipe approximately 7.2 inches. 


Summary. The following paragraphs summarize this paper. 

1. Red water and tuberculation troubles at Falmouth have been 
due to the exposure of the interior of the mains to relatively long 
contact with a very soft, well oxygenated water supply. 

2. Lime treatment with the maintenance of a pH index of about 
9.0 has been a material aid in reducing red water troubles but is not 
a complete solution of the problem and does not prevent tuberculation. 

3. Ordinary water main cleaning removes tubercles and tempo- 
rarily restores carrying capacity but increases red water troubles and 
rate of tuberculation. 

4. Cleaning and relining substantially restores capacity without 


increasing red water troubles. 
5. Relining decreases somewhat the actual inside diameter of the 


pipe. 

6. Lining increases the hardness of the water materially for 
the first few weeks after resumption of service and to a relatively 
minor degree thereafter. 
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GROUND WATER DEVELOPMENT. 


NEW TRENDS IN GROUND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
BY ROSS NEBOLSINE* 


Introduction. The principal object of this paper is to describe 
certain methods that have recently been perfected for collecting 
ground water from unconsolidated formations. The articles on this 
subject which have appeared in the technical press and the addresses 
made thus far were connected with specific accomplishments. This 
is the first time that an attempt will be made to present the subject 
in a comprehensive manner to a professional society. It is fitting that 
this should be before the oldest association in its field, and one that 
has made notable contributions to the advancement of not only the 
technical and scientific, but also the practical, aspects of water supply. 

After a brief history of the earlier achievements in the field of 
ground-water development, the three inter-related phases of the hori- 
zontal screen process involving the solution of mechanical, construc- 
tion, and engineering problems will be discussed. These solutions 
comprise: 

1. The invention of a practical method for projecting large 
diameter screen pipes horizontally into unconsolidated ground. 

2. The working out of various phases of design and of practical 
construction methods for the collectors, particularly the sinking and 
sealing of caissons in water-bearing material. 

3. The collection and correlation of hydrologic data and hydro- 
geological observations to be able to choose appropriate sites and make 
fairly accurate estimates of possible water production at a given 
location. 

After a description of a few installations of different size, some 
data on performance will be presented, including the characteristics 
of the water produced. 

Finally a field for future research will be outlined so that the new 
methods developed can best be taken advantage of. These really repre- 
sent new tools and means to be used with the older techniques, for the 


*President, Ranney Water Coll Corp ion, and C 1 » Ranney Water Collector Corporation 
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accomplishment of the larger task of proper use and conservation of 
water resources as a whole. 

Early History of Ground-Water Abstraction Methods. It is fre- 
quently useful and always interesting to study the historical back- 
ground and development of the subject with which one is concerned. 
In ancient times, during the pastoral period of civilization, the pre- 
ferred water supply consisted of springs. How important these were 
can be judged by the frequent references to springs in mythology and 
folk lore. In many localities springs acquired a quasi sacred charac- 
ter. Monuments, temples, and charitable institutions were built 
around them, and in a sense these were the first water-purification 
plants, since they existed to protect the supply for beneficial use by 
the community. 

The location of some of these springs can still be identified, 
though most of them have long since ceased to flow. This is possibly 
due to the general process of dessication that has been going on in 
most of these lands since the dawn of civilization. 

Later with the development of agriculture and the founding of 
towns, surface water of suitable quality was not available at all times. 
In such cases if there were no springs, or if they were inadequate, 
dug wells of various types were constructed. About simultaneously, 
infiltration galleries were also built. Many notable examples of both 
wells and galleries can still be seen in the Middle East. Some of these, 
though 2000 years old, are still functioning. The Egyptians used 
chisels and hand drill bars with mallets to sink wells in rock. It is 
generally accepted, however that the first deep wells were sunk in 
China, as it was there that the spring pole. free-falling drill was 
invented. 

Probably the earliest known drilled well in Europe was sunk in 
the twelfth century and was located in the Chartreux Convent at 
Lilliers in Artois. The geology of that province was favorable to wells. 
Artois not only gave its name to all flowing wells, but established an 
export industry consisting of well drillers known throughout Europe 
for their special skill. One of the first really deep wells, employing 
casings near the surface was installed at Grenelle in Paris by M. 
Mulot. It was started in 1833 and took 8 years to complete. It was 
approximately 1800 ft. deep. The Passy well that followed the Gren- 
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elle well was supposed to have flowed at first at a rate of 6 m.g.d. 
With it however appeared the vexatious problem of interference, as 
the production of the Grenelle well dropped approximately 30 per cent. 

The first driven wells, i.e. cased wells of small diameter in un- 
consolidated ground, were developed in this country about 90 years 
ago. It is interesting to find in the very first volue of the Journal of 
this Association a paper presented in 1887 by Albert Noyes, City 
Engineer of Newton, Mass., reviewing those early installations. He 
gives the current production of various tubular wells up to 8 in. in 
diameter and 500,000 g.p.d. in capacity, mentioning particularly the 
wells located in the western end of Long Island, a region that since 
then has been over-pumped. After 1860 a large number of improve- 
ments in the design and methods of construction of driven wells were 
made which cannot be even listed in this brief review. 

The next big advance came from the oil industry which con- 
tributed the principles of the rotary drill and gravel packing. These 
methods have been used to an appreciable extent only since the be- 
ginning of this century. In a paper read before this Association by 
Francis M. Kingsbury in 1935, the changes in ground water systems 
used by the Public Water Supplies in the State of Massachusetts are 
listed by decades. Prior to 1870 springs were most common. From 
1870 to 1880 filter galleries were preferred, from 1880 to 1890 dug 
wells, from 1890 on tubular wells. In the decade 1920 to 1930 gravel- 
packed wells made their appearance in Massachusetts. Since then, 
though these are still outnumbered, the total capacity of the new 
gravel-packed wells undoubtedly compares favorably with that of the 
total of ordinary vertical wells. It is curious to see how in a span 
of only 70 years, Massachusetts, by the favor in which each type of 
installation was held in turn, has faithfully reflected the various 
stages of a technological process that took humanity over 50 times 
as long to actually develop. 

The Significance of Adequate Screen Area. Large users of ground 
water and the actual operators of well systems, have recognized the 
desirability of developing a large screen area, in spite of the dictum 
of the standard well formulas that production of a well is not greatly 
affected by its diameter. 

At present, just as 40 years ago, you will find text books giving 
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a table of values of for calculating the discharge of a well 


R 
log — 
2 


R 
log — 


r 


by the basic formula OQ = K where Q = rate of discharge; 


(H —h) = draw down; r = radius of well: and R = radius of circle 
of influence. Thus for R = 1000 ft. and a 2-in. diameter well the 
value is 0.25; for a 24-in. diameter well 0.37, and for a 40-ft. diameter 
well 0.59. In other words one is almost led to infer that a well with 
a 40-ft. diameter screen will have only a little over twice the produc- 
tion of a 2-in diameter well. 

The reason for the lack of correlation between formulas and 
performance is, in this case, that the theory fails to take account of 
the fact that in practice almost invariably wells are pulled so hard 
that the flow through the ground near the well and through the screen 
openings in the casing is of turbulent or quasi-turbulent nature. Tur- 
bulence can more easily occur if only a part of the wetted depth is 
actually effective in transmitting the flow. Under these conditions the 
draw-down increases approximately as the square of the pumping 
rate and the ultimate capacity of a small-diameter well is reached 
sooner than anticipated. The cause is that certain unfavorable prop- 
erties of fluids make their appearance as soon as the Reynolds Num- 
ber reaches a certain figure, and in passing it may be noted that it is 
much lower for porous media than for pipes. 

It is true that the well formula does not pretend to include the 
losses of head that occurs after the water leaves the ground. These 
consist of pressure losses due to dynamic and friction factors arising 
in the screen openings and the well casing itself, the sum of which 
however may represent a considerable percentage of the total avail- 
able head. It must be realized that wells of greater diameter and 
screen area are worth installing not only because the chemical process 
of incrustation and the mechanical process of silting up and clogging 
are cut down, but also because hydraulic laws favor the larger well. 

An attempt to achieve lower velocities and increase the area of 
exposed aquifer by building large-diameter dug wells or infiltration 
galleries has frequently been defeated due to the difficulty and, for 
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certain soils, the impossibility of providing proper conditions of con- 
tact between the water-bearing ground and the exterior surface of the 
structure in question. The gravel-packed well has been able to over- 
come some of these difficulties and this has resulted in its wide 
adoption. These wells are constantly becoming larger and more elabo- 
rate. As much as $50,000 has been invested in single vertical wells, 
where the depth to the aquifer is great like in Houston, Corpus Christi 
and Galveston, Texas, and sometimes the cost is not inferior for 
much shallower gravel-packed wells, as for example on Long Island 
where full advantage of the ground must be taken and unusual pre- 
cautions against the inflow of surface waters have to be made. 

The more recent vertical gravel-packed.well may be 100 ft. deep, 
52 in. in diameter at the top and 38 in. at the bottom, with a 24-in. 
diameter screen, 30 to 40 ft. in height. The success of such wells is 
the best testimony to the need and advantage of having a large screen 
area. 

Principles of New Radial Process. The new radial well or 
Ranney Water Collector has been developed to permit not only the 
exposure of a very large area of water-bearing ground, but to install 
perforated pipes in such a way that the inflow of the water from the 
aquifer would not entrain fine material or incrustate the screens. See 
accompanying figure. 

The invention and adaptation of the perforated digging head 
method permitted projecting large diameter screen pipes horizontally 
into the ground. The process was first used in England in 1934. Briefly, 
it consists of excavating the fine material in the ground by means of a 
special perforated point which communicates with the interior of the 
caisson by means of a sand discharge pipe. The ground water is kept 
out of the caisson by means of a sliding packer and an outside rubber 
disk shaped like a top hat. See Figures 1 and 2. 

Sections of screen pipe are added to those previously projected 
into the-ground, and with every section of outside screen pipe there 
is added a corresponding section of inner sand discharge pipe. The 
sliding packer is pulled back to keep it lined up with the outside 
rubber diaphragm that is attached to the porthole. In this way, by 
controlling the inflow from the sand discharge pipe, the necessary 
amount of fines is removed. This achieves two objects. The first is 
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Fic. 2.—PrRoJEcCTING SCREEN P1PE FROM CAISSON. 


to loosen up the ground by the removal of a certain amount of mate- 
rial to allow for the displacement of the pipe; the second is to create 
a gravel structure around the screen pipes which, in effect, increases 
the area of undisturbed ground exposed, reducing the velocities of 
approach to such an extent that there is a minimum of entrainment 
of sand and of incrustation of the ground or of the screen openings. 

The sections of the perforated pipes are permanently welded end 
to end, but the sand discharge pipes are screwed together. When the 
final sections have been projected, the sand discharge pipe and pack- 
ers are withdrawn, and the pipe is closed off by means of the gate 
valve which is bolted to the flange of the porthole opening. 

The underlying principle of the process is the fullest utilization 
of the actual transmission capacity of the ground and of the available 
ground-water storage. The “local resistances” are reduced to a mini- 
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mum, and this permits much larger production capacity than would be 
expected from the given site if the usual methods of abstraction were 
used. In a sense, a water collector at a certain location is the equiva- 
lent of a number of good gravel-packed wells dispersed over a much 
larger site with similar hydro-geologic characteristics. Sometimes, 
however, this large area is not available for installing the necessary 
number of dispersed vertical wells. 

Construction and Engineering Features of Water Collectors. The 
caissons are usually 13 ft. in diameter. They are made of heavy re- 
inforced concrete and are provided with a steel cutting edge. Sinking 
is done by the open dredging method. Suitable portholes are cast into 
the walls of the caisson at selected levels, through which the screen 
pipe will be projected. When the caisson has been sunk to the re- 
quired position, a reinforced concrete plug is poured by the Tremie 
method. After the concrete has set, the shaft is unwatered and one 
can then proceed with the installation of the pipes. 

After the screen pipes are all in place, each pipe in turn and the 
ground adjacent to it, are flushed and back-washed in a somewhat 
similar way as is done when vertical wells are developed. 

Vertical turbine well pumps are installed with the motors and 
controls housed in a super-structure usually supported by the caisson 
itself. When reserve pumping units, transformers, chlorinators, and 
supplementary control mechanisms are desired, the super-structure 
must be larger and then rests on its own foundation surrounding the 
shaft. Special methods and processes have been developed to meet 
unusual situations imposed by the ground to be penetrated or result- 
ing from the special requirements of the water consumer. 

Space does not permit a more detailed description of all the con- 
struction problems encountered on different jobs, but a few will be 
referred to later in the description of typical installations. 

As regards the engineering phases of ground-water development 
and estimates of probable production from a site, the more one has 
dealt with sub-surface flow problems, the more one hesitates to make 
any generalizations. For instance take a certain sample of soil and 
test it for permeability in a laboratory. Depending on the degree of 
compaction of the material placed in the permeameter, or on the — 
orientation of the grains, the experimental coefficient may vary by 
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plus or minus 50 per cent. If entrapped air is not eliminated the 
results may be still further apart. 

The ground at any site usually consists not only of different 
layers of variable material, but the shape of the underground reser- 
voir itself is irregular. In many cases, entrapped air and dissolved 
gases that are liberated when water is pumped out of the ground 
tend to further confuse the picture. The problem, however, is not 
hopeless. If these prerequisites of technical knowledge, tests, and 
time are available, a certain degree of accuracy in the estimating of 
production can be obtained. Not one of these three factors can be 
left out. During the war emergency, sufficient time for tests and 
studies has frequently not been allowed. This has resulted in larger 
mistakes in estimates than would ordinarily occur. 

Description of Typical Installations. It is impossible to give a 
full description of the different water collectors that have been built. 
While they all have many points of similarity each one in the final 
analysis is a tailor-made structure to fit the available site and perform 
the service required. 

The first installation was a small shallow unit built for the London 
Metropolitan Water Board to supplement the supply of the City of 
London which was endangered by an unusual drought, the most severe 
and the longest in a record of 300 years. The Thames was running 
very low, but there were enormous quantities of water available in 
the top gravels about. 30 ft. thick overlying the London clay in turn 
superimposed on chalk largely depleted by hundreds of deep private 
wells that had been in use for many years. A much deeper unit was 
then built in Ohio for a manufacturing company and ‘its capcity of 
approximately 20 m.g.d. was larger than that of any other well of 
which record could be found. Several shallow, medium-sized units 
were installed for municipal supplies in controversial or poor ground 
but which nevertheless was the only ground available. In some cases 
the pumping rates were not particularly large. As will be seen later 
the quality of the water was, however, exceptionally good. 

Then the war created a demand for tremendous quantities of 
clear cold water, if possible having constant characteristics, for process 
and condensing purposes. As an example, the manufacture of every 
pound of smokeless powder requires several hundred gallons of water 
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of high quality. The inertia against the adoption of new methods 
was overcome thanks to several leading chemical companies, and as 
a result many war plants are now being equipped with radial wells. 
The capacity of some of these developments is over 50 m.g.d. 

To give a simplified idea of the field of application of the process, 
it might be best to describe a typical installation. The figures to be 
given apply to a median hypothetical collector, there being actually 
about as many units built that are larger and more expensive as there 
are smaller and less expensive ones. 

Total height of the shaft may be 75 ft. of which 60 ft. represents 
the depth below the ground and 15 ft. the height above the surface 
to place the operating equipment above maximum possible flood level. 
There are seven 8-in. diameter screen pipes from 50 to 200 ft. long 
totaling 900 linear feet of screen. The safe production capacity is 
5000 g.p.m. The screen entrance velocity is 0.02 f.p.s. There are 
three vertical turbine pumps each having a capacity of 2500 g.p.m., 
thus providing a spare unit. The cost of the installation is $80,000 
complete with housing and pumps. The overall cost of the filtered 
water produced is 1%4 c. per 1000 gallons. The temperature of the 
water ranges from 55 to 65° F. Chlorination is necessary in small 
doses to safeguard the supply for human consumption. 

Now reviewing the actual installations made, the range is all the 
way from small units producing 250,000 g.p.d. of water of good qual- 
ity from a formation previously considered entirely non-productive, 
at a first cost of $100 per 1000 g.p.d. capacity to large units in prop- 
erly selected ground having a capacity of over 25 m.g.d. The first 
cost per 1000 g.p.d. capacity is ordinarily between $10.00 and $20.00. 
If the ground is poor it may be higher, if good then $5.00 or less 
per 1000 g.p.d. capacity. 

One notable project was the Charlestown Powder Plant. From 
data officially released on this project it may be revealed that seven 
units placed along the Ohio River have a capacity of over 65 m.g.d. 
All operating mechanisms are above maximum flood stage and after 
more than a year of functioning, no deterioration in operating condi- 
tions is to be observed. The temperature conditions were satisfactory 
and resulted in much smaller summer pumpage rates than would — 
otherwise have been necessary. 
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Data on Performance and Quality of Water. If suitable ground is 
available for the horizontal screen well, the resulting installation offers 
a number of economic advantages. Among these are: 

1. The concentration of production at fewer points. 

2. Utmost utilization of the production capacity of the ground. 

3. Favorable conditions for economical operation such as lowe1 
pumping costs, slower rates of incrustation, better facilities for in- 
spection, maintenance, and back washing. 

As a result in some cases the entire original investment can be 
retired in several years of operation. That depends largely on the 
type of ground one has to deal with. In the final analysis the per- 
formance will not be any better than what nature allows it to be. 
Recent developments have nevertheless increased Man’s powers of 
persuasion in that respect. 

As to the quality of ground water, there has been a curious 
popular misconception regarding the desirability and in fact the 
necessity of depth, to obtain satisfactory well water. This is no doubt 
a carry-over from the times when most wells were drilled in consoli- 
dated formations. Obviously, water produced from the cracks and 
seams of a rock formation is not filtered the way water is when it 
passes through a sandy aquifer. The effective storage capacity of a 
rock structure is usually much less per unit of volume than that of 
unconsolidated material such as sand or gravel. For these reasons it 
was necessary to drill fairly deep wells before adequate capacity and 
quality could be obtained. The well driller also tried to avoid the 
necessity and cost of installing a screen. Hence he usually drilled until 
he reached rock. 

With the advent of tubular or cased wells for water-bearing sand 
and gravel formations, the previous habits nevertheless persisted. 
The emphasis on depth was frequently unnecessary or even harmful. 
One of the rare references in technical literature on certain advantages 
of shallow wells, can be found in a paper read before this Association 
in 1909 by the late Wm. S. Johnson. 

Recent experience has shown that large supplies of ground water 
of high quality can be attained at very moderate depths. As an exam- 
ple take the case of the Indiana Ordnance Plant. The underlying 
rocks consist of unproductive shales, sandstones, and limestones. The 
water-bearing sands and gravels are about 100 ft. thick. Tests showed 
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that the bottom horizon of alluvial deposits yielded water with an 
iron content of several parts per million, whereas the water from the 
60-ft. depth had an iron content of only 0.5 p.p.m. It was decided to 
collect the water at this shallower depth. The analysis of the water 
shown in table 1 and the production obtained from this one field at 


TABLE 1.—INDIANA ORDNANCE WorKS, RANNEY WELL WATER ANALYSIS 


ANALYZED FOR EXPRESSED AS PARTS PER MILLION 

_ Date 3-4-41 12-23-41 2-15-43 
Total Alkalinity CaCOz 286 135 125 
Carbon Dioxide Co. 11.0 §.5 5.0 
Total Hardness CaCO; 317 239 190 
Calcium CaCOs * 222 143 135 
Magnesium CaCO, 95 103 67 
Sulfate NaySO, 37 65 90 
Chlorides NaCl 43 47 39 
Silica SiO, 12.6 8.5 9.0 
Tron Fe 0.3 0.1 


Note: Well water has an averaged bacterial count variation between 25 and 100. 


least indicates that shallow aquifers are not necessarily un-productive 
or yield water of inferior quality. 

Other examples of water of high quality from aquifers less than 
30 ft. below the surface can be cited. The analysis of water from a 
collector in New Jersey which is about 30 ft. deep is given in table 2. 
After many misgivings on the part of the New Jersey Health depart- 
ments, when the well was being installed, it is now believed to be the 
purest ground water produced in the entire state. In another case, 
shallow radial units for a town in Ohio replaced the old source of 
supply, the special tastes and odors of which just could not be elimi- 
nated by chemical or other treatment. See table 3. 

In conclusion one may state that it is not safe to be dogmatic 
on the subject of the quality of well water being a function of depth. 
Here, as with most engineering problems, each case has to be studied 
on its own individual merits. 

Summary. In recent years, ground water supplies have been 
somewhat eclipsed by the great aqueducts and gigantic filtration 
plants that have been built. This neglect is not justified. Ground 
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TABLE 2—PENNS GROVE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 
Analysis of Water from Ranney Well Made by John L. Radcliffe, Chemist, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Acceptance Test 
Dec. 13, 1939 
Time after Start May 20, Jan.27, Oct.6, Sept. 11, 
Ohr.5min. 32 hr. 1940 1941 1941 1942 
PARTS PER MILLION 
Color 15 0 2 1 1 — 
Turbidity 34.5 19.5 0 0 0 0 
PH 5.4 6.0 7.3 6.5 70) 8.4 
Tron 0 0.2 0.05 0 0 0 
Odor (Hot) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total Solids 84 78 _ 105 140 117 
Total Hardness 28 26 — 62 80 74 
Alkalinity 11 + — 39 52 65 
Chlorides 9 9 10 cf 12 10 
Free Ammonia 0.05 0 0.03 .08 0 (6) 
Albumoid Ammonia 0.05 0.02 0.04 02 03 
Nitrites 0.02 0.003 0.004 0 0 0 
Nitrates 3.0 2.5 2.25 3.0 1.0 — 
Chlorine Demand 0.75 lb.* 0.75 1.0]1b.* 1.0 
Bacteria per cc. R-O R-1 R-4 D-1 R-36-D-3 R-15 D-5 
per-50 cc. 


Coli in five samples 
10-cc. 


Absent in all samples of Raw Water 


*Lb. per mg. 


TABLE 3.—LIsBON WATER WorKs OHI0, ANALYSIS OF WATER FROM RapIAL WELL, 


May 18, 1942. 
Total Alkalinity 215 p.p.m. 
Phenolphthalein Alkalinity 0 p.p.m 
Noncarbonate hardness O p.p.m. 
Total hardness 215 p.p.m. 
Iron (Fe) Trace 
Free CO, 6 p.p.m. 
pH Value 7.8 


The above figures supplied by Charles P. Hoover Consulting Engineer, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 
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water remains a much more substantial part of the total available 
supply than is generally realized. After the war one will be able to 
learn to what an extent the larger plants have relied on ground water. 
One cause for this is given by the better methods of abstracting 
ground water. Another reason is that the emphasis in water supplies 
is more and more on lower temperatures. Many of the great new 


chemical and manufacturing industries require cold water for process- 


ing and condensing purposes creating demands that even a few years 
ago could not have been anticipated. The new techniques for the 
abstraction of ground water should not be misused. It does not now 
follow that any aquifer can be pumped at the highest possible rate 
with impunity. 

Each site must be investigated and tested to determine the prob- 
able safe yield for a given method of ground-water collection. What 
recent developments do signify, is that comparatively shallow sand 
and gravel formations can be effectively exploited. In some cases 
that would relieve the withdrawals from the deeper strata which may 
be more difficult to recharge. 

New England during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
was probably the greatest center of scientific and technical develop- 
ment in the water works field. Pioneering work and accomplishments 
in hydraulics, hydrology, filtration, as well as the chemical treatment 
and bacteriological purification of water by such men as Francis 
Stearns, Mills, FitzGerald, Herschel, Sedgwick, Hazen, Freeman, and 
Whipple have benefited the whole of mankind. 

At the present time there are a number of countries where im- 
portant investigations and research are being conducted in these fields. 
Recent theoretical studies and laboratory tests on the flow of fluids 
through porous media are beginning to give a fairly clear and con- 
sistent explanation of this class of phenomena. However, the appli- 
cation of these data to actual conditions in the field will always re- 
main difficult. 

The transmission capacities of natural formations vary tremen- 
dously. Alluvial or glacial deposits may consist of coarse clear gravels 
in juxtaposition to or interlayed with clays. The coefficient of perme- 
ability of any given material in its natural state is anisotropic. Since 
the captation of ground water almost always involves both horizontal 
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and vertical flow, this introduces complexities that laboratory co- 
efficients however accurate in themselves, cannot be expected to solve. 
At least the basic principles and laws governing ground water flow 
are now known and the practical hydro-geologist can study these to 
correlate and explain his inductive findings. 

In the field of chemistry and quality of ground water on the other 
hand, it is surprising how little is definitely known. The members of 
the New England Water Works Association have a special oppor- 
tunity in this respect. They are making frequent tests of the supply 
obtained and treating it in various ways to improve its quality. By 
pooling their knowledge and experience and by some scheme of joint 
research more data can be assembled on such questions as the real 
nature of incrustation, on the reasons why iron content of water 
varies so much in a given aquifer depending on the location and 
depth of the point of captation, or the rate and manner of abstraction. 
Just what effects are produced by dissolved gases and entrapped air? 
Are there chemical causes why clear water recharged into the ground 
frequently nevertheless clogs up a well? We have certain generally 
accepted theories on these matters but very little, if any quantitative 
information which could be used in scientifically projecting new 
ground water supplies. 

The present war effort and the subsequent period of reconstruc- 
tion requires the proper conservation, which really means the efficient 
utilization, of the natural resources available to mankind. Of these 
none are more vital than the water resources of which sub-surface 
supplies form an important part. The protection dnd proper exploita- 
tion of ground waters will from now on increasingly depend on a 


‘better understanding of the chemical and bacteriological changes that 


occur once water seeps into the ground. 
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RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND 
BY GEORGE V. WHITE* 


[Received September 1, 1941.]} 


Part III. RAINFALL IN RHODE IsLAND, CONNECTICUT, AND 
EasTERN NEw York 


_ Station and Drainage Basin records of the “Rainfall in New 
England” are presented in the three parts that make up this paper. 
They are a continuation of the tables prepared by the late X. H. 
Goodnough which were published in the Journals of the New England 
Water Works Association as follows: Vol. 29, No. 3, 1915; Vol. 35, 
No. 3, 1921; Vol. 40, No. 2, 1926; and Vol. 44, No. 2, 1930. Part I 
of the present paper covers the Rainfall in Massachusetts and was 
published in Vol. 56, No. 4, pp. 405-502 of this Journal; Part II re- 
cords station observations for Maine, New Hampshire, ard Vermont 
and appeared in Vol. 57, No. 1, pp. 15-62 of this Journal. Part III 
completes the information for New England by presenting tables for 
Rhode Island and Connecticut and adds for good measure tables for 
Eastern New York that permit a broader interpretation of the rainfall 
descending on the Western rim of New England. All rainfall values 
are expressed in inches. 

Since this paper was presented for publication in September 1941, 
additional data have been collected under the supervision of Ralph M. 
Soule, Assistant Sanitary Engineer, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. Mr. Soule has kindly added the records for the years 
1940 and 1941 and has read proof for all the tables, assisted by the 
clerical staff of the Division of Sanitary Engineering of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health of which Arthur D. Weston is 
Chief Engineer. 


*Senior Engineer, Retired, Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 
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RAINFALL RECORDS FOR RHODE ISLAND 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. Elevation, 26 feet. 
Record January 1878 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Mar. Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.57 9.73 8.54 7.97 6.54 12.93 8.57 9.79 7.76 17.388 9.42 8.67 63.15 
Year 1882 1882 1899 1907 1898 1881 1895 1911 1896 1883 1897 1901 1 
Min. 1.67 0.83 0.3838 1.24 0.41 0.21 0.22 0.57 0.29 0.238 0.19 0.95 27.18 
Year 1902 1901 1915 1910 1923 1912 1894 1916 1914 1924 1917 1889 18: 
1929 8.21 3.28 4.59 5.66 4.81 1.09 0.90 1.28 3.57 1.96 3.48 4.47 38.30 
1930 3.23 3.95 2.85 1.47 3.06 2.00 1.78 2.29 042 4.16 3.51 3.53 31.75 
1931 8.81 2.10 4.08 2.48 3.79 4.57 2.11 4.72 1.93 4.41 0.92 3.59 38.51 
1932 5.70 2.25 4.68 1.96 2.15 2.25 6.71 3.387 7.34 5.51 3.78 2.47 48.17 
1933 1.93 4.24 4.95 5.56 1.59 3.138 1.16 4.68 8.54 3.15 2.82 3.30 44.55 
1934 3.06 3.89 4.17 3.67 3.32 3.31 0.52 1.50 2.388 3.09 2.27 3.52 34.70 
1935 6.14 3.33 44 3.03 1.17 4.39 3.51 1.02 4.72 1.58 3.39 1.69 36.41 
1936 5.49 3.43 6.50 2.53 1.18 3.50 1.84 1.11 5.07 2.08 1.44 9.42 43.09 
1937 4.51 1.81 3.55 4.59 3.26 3.82 1.22 585 3.54 3.42 4.44 2.22 42.23 
1938 2.73 1.93 Ss 4.24 6 3.08 5.27 6.31 2.94 3.038 3.44 45.75 
Av. 
61 yrs. 3.79 3.51 3.87 3.56 3.27 2.80 2.94 3.55 3.02 3.48 3.49 8.78 41.06 
1939 8.32 6.45 4.70 3.99 0.90 2.66 0.47 65.22 0.92 4.27 0.92 1.60 384.42 
1940 2.01 2.92 2.92 5.01 3.81 1.88 2.21 1.16 2.85 2.52 6.87 3.10 36.26 
1941 3.93 1.44 2.25 1.81 0.92 5.90 455 2.61 0.08 2.56 2.88 2.38 30.81 
BRISTOL, R. I. Elevation, 53 feet. 
Record January 1887 to December 1925 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 10.10 6.67 8.14. 883 7.14 8.50 10.40 10.03 7.78 9.47 17.57 9.16 57.97 
Year 1915 1920 1890 1904 1901 1922 1916 1922 1899 1898 1897 1901 1898 
Min. 1.11 0.51 0.02 1.27 0.44 0.438 0.58 0.66 0.81 0.69 0.39 1.29 $31.91 
Year 1916 1895 1915 1896 1924 1912 1909 1902 1908 1924 1917 1899 1924 
Av. 
39 yrs. 3.94 3.71 4.08 °3.74 38.27 2.98 3.02 3.53 2.99 3.28 3.48 3.77 41.74 
BURRIVILLE, R. I. (Wallum Pond). Elevation, 400 feet. 
Record January 1910 to December 1917 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Mar. Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.14 6.46 8.10 541 4.43 6.15 8.69 646 3.27 6.25 5.39 6.66 48.73 
‘Year 1915 1915 1912 1914 1912 1916 1915 1915 1911 1917 1911 1912 1912 
Min. 1.64 2.00 0.17 1.85 1.20 046 1.75 1.77 0.89 1.74 1.03 1.68 30.26 
Year 1916 1917 1915 1910 1911 1912 1910 1910 1914 1916 1917 1918 1910 
Av.8yrs. 4.04 3.18 3.72 3.26 3.383 38.04 3.89 4.42 2.11 3.47 3.20 38.81 40.92 
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CRANSTON, R. I. (Fiskeville, Providence Water Works). Elevation, 260 feet. Q 
Record March 1916 to December 1941 inclusive. . 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual ‘ 


Max. 7.84 5.81 6.73 6.87 6.18 8.26 10.10 9.01 9.62 7.14 10.06 6.11 55.56 ; 
1923 1920 1922 1924 1919 1920 1916 1922 1918 1917 1927 1927 1920 iy 


3.03 
1933 0.67 4.40 7.72 5.90 3.66 2.95 1.07 3.62 3.06 1.81 4.41 44.95 
1934 4.16 4.84. 4.91 4.93 3.27 434 148 8.03 4.40 1.90 3.20 8.39 43.85 
1935 7.48 2.538 1 4.62 1.00 5.64 3.04 143 329 0.91 5.92 0.76 38.52 
1936 730 3.93 7.54 3.87 2.85 38.06 3.46 2.56 6.39 1.56 0.97 10.59 53.58 i 
: 1937 3.52 2.56 8.87 5.72 2.26° 345 1.10 4.41 3.09 3.04 7.46 3.14 43.62 
1938 4.74 263 1.96 1.99 4.54 646 7.09 2389 529 3.16 3.77 4.28 48.30 
Av. 
22 yrs. 4.34 3.50 4.35 4.20 8.27 3.97 346 4.11 4.23 3.27 4.26 3.93 46.89 
1939 3.23 5.63 5.95 5.17 0.90 2.89 1.06 643 3.76 5.01 1.81 3.29 44.63 
1940 4.03 5.12 4.80 6.80 6.12 2.88 3.58 2.31 2.97 2.25 6.63 2.31 49.30 
1941 3.61 3.30 3.26 1.70 2.98 4.99 4.96 3.95 0.12 1.52 2.97 4.00 37.36 


CRANSTON, R. I. (Pettaconsett Pumping Station, Providence Water Works). Elevation, 25 feet. 
Record 1877 to 1879; 1885 to 1886; 1909 to 1933 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 9.52 10.98 10.39 6.54 4.82 8.27 9.01 11.83 9.75 8.27 8.86 8.22 61.20 a 
Year 1915 1886 1877 1918 1921 1920 1916 1927 1918 1877 1878 1878 1878 i 


Year 1918 1877 1915 1877 1923 1914 1909 1923 1916 1924 1917 1877 1910 


CRANSTON, R. I. (Sockanosset Reservoir, Providence Water Works). Elevation, 182 feet. 
Record 1877 to 1879; 1909 to 1928 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 9.71 17.57 10.02 6.89 4.82 8.24 9.45 12.47 9.06 8.71 9.47 8.66 65.15 
Year 1915 1920 1877 1879 1920 1920 1916 1927 1918 1877 1878 1878 1878 


Min. 1.44 1.05 0.04 1.85 1.28 0.65 0.63 1.36 0.71 0.18 0.37 0.93 33.23 
Year 1916 1877 1915 1910 1923 1914 1909 1916 1916 1924 1917 1877 1910 


22 yrs. 421 3.81 4.15 4.14 3.10 38.47 3.63 4.64 2.78 3.46 4.12 4.06 45.57 


Min. 2.45 1.83 1.77 1.77 1.23 1.16 1.36 1.62 0.93 0.21 0.42 2.39 38.13 i 
Year 1922 1923 1927 1922 1928 1924 1917 1925 1916 1924 1917 1924 1924 _ 
" 1929 4.77 4.75 4.38 850 3.85 1.16 1.81 38.17 2.25 3.18 2.76 4.25 44.83 
1929 449 4.22 4.61 7.83 3.52 0.45 1.44 3.94 2.83 2.94 an 4.57 ms ig 
1930 3.25 2.94 3.66 1.57 8.20 3.25 4.12 346 0.66 3.76 4.13 3.18 37.18 : ‘ 
1931 4.57 2.69 5.91 3.86 3.66 6.56 3.85 5.68 2.18 2.96 1.10 3.43 45.95 r 
1932 6.02 2.36 6.08 1.90 3.03 2.46 3.22 6.61 8.29 6.81 5.04 2.14 53.96 ! 
1933 2.47 4.07 17.95 17.28 4.86 3.47 134 3.76 —— ——- —— — —— 


FOSTER, R. I. (Hopkins Mills, Providence Water Works). 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Record January 1916 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Elevation, 450 feet. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 6.75 6.79 6.60 6.74 6.22 8.01 883 8.10 9.39 6.63 10.27 5.41 657.95 
Year 1923 1920 1922 1920 1919 1920 1922 1922 1918 1917 1927 1920 1919 
Min. 1.81 1.87 1.17 195 1.82 1.67 1.84 1.48 1.48 0.28 0.53 2.51 39.76 
Year 1922 1928 1927 1922 1928 1926 1917 1916 1916 1924 1917 1924 1924 
1929 4.94 4.30 3.63 7.66 4.37 1.81 2.37 3.48 1.22 3.96 3.24 4.52 45.50 
1930 2.96 2.81 37 2.81 2.58 2.40 3.42 3.84 1.66 2.79 4.52 3.81 35.92 
1931 8.23 2.66 6.03 3.10 4.31 5.82 3.43 6.66 1.68 2.02 1.04 3.02 42.99 
1932 6.26 2.81 6.03 2.04 2.54 2.36 1.92 7.90 11.19 6.56 6.24 2.05 57.40 
1933 2.10 4.07 5.91 5.88 3.71 3.70 2.30 4.98 7.74 3.85 1.44 3.78 49.46 
1934 8.388 3.79 3.86 5.18 4.28 5.89 2.91 4.64 8.08 38.80 4.66 3.87 53.79 
1935 8.43 38.36 2.16 5.23 2.42 4.78 4.60 0.99 3.74 1.07 6.14 1.02 48.94 
1936 9.47 4.41 9.41 3.79 2.25 2.71 2.15 3.66 7.20 2.74 1.24 9.18 58.21 
1937 5.04 2.86 3.97 5.36 2.95 3.03 1.88 5.98 4.80 4.01 7.92 2.92 50.22 
1938 4.13 3.03 3.04 2.56 4.23 9.44 14.30 3.96 17.89 2.83 3.95 3.59 61.95 
Av. 
23 yrs. 4.20 38.51 4.26 4.27 3.48 4.21 4.45 4.68 4.61 8.85 4.22 3.76 48.95 
1939 3.82 5.06 7.93 4.72 0.90 3.00 1.72 5.19 3.93 6.09 1.40 8.62 47.38 
1940 8.10 6.73 3.86 5.59 5.92 2.74 4.47 1.73 2.60 1.95 6.67 2.53 47.89 
1941 3.85 3.63 3.26 1.16 38.21 5.23 6.08 3.92 0.25 2.01 3.09 3.74 38.93 

_GREENE, R. I. Elevation, 450 feet. 
Record January 1910 to May 1925 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.59 5.57 7.08 6.40 65.12 7.383 8.53 7.52 8.11 6.23 7.60 6.52 61.88 
Year 1915 1920 1912 1913 1922 1922 1916 1917 1918 1913 1921 1912 1920 
Min. 1.13 1.87 0.08 1.26 0.75 0.64 1.60 1.87 0.53 0.25 0.28 2.15 36.27 
Year 1922 1923 1915 1915 1911 1912 1924 1921 1914 1924 1917 1919 1914 
Av. 
15 yrs. 3.74 8.838 98.57 8.82° 8.382 3.47 38.98 4.17 3.48 2.78 3.79 3.69 43.14 

HOPE, R. I. (Clyde Print Works). Elevation, 200 feet. 
Record January 1888 to December 1928 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 9.07 9.75 10.28 12.15 8.95 8.15 10.34 9.93 11.47 10,55 9.55 9.45 65.81 
Year 1919 1900 1901 1901 1893 1920 1916 1927 1907 1890 1897 1901 1901 
Min. 1.50 1.15 0.07 045 0.10 0.25 0.95 1.14 0.70 0.10 0.45 1.50 35.94 
Year 1890 1892 1915 1888 1903 1894 1894 1907 1914 1897 1917 1892 1910 
Av. 
41 yrs. 4.29 4.06 4.47 4.19 8.69 38.28 3.95 4.15 3.95 3.86 4.18 4.23 48.30 

HOPKINTON, R. I. (Hope Valley). Elevation, 120 feet. 
Record 1910 to 1920 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 10.74 7.10 9.28 17.84 4.64 5.25 8.81 8.00 846 7.30 848 6.82 60.04 
Year 1915 1920 1912 1913 1919 1916 1916 1915 1919 1913 1911 1912 1919 
Min. 1.87 2.80 0.29 1.50 195 062 2.61 2.28 0.47 1.80 2.383 1.85 39.07 
Year 1916 1914 1915 1915 1911 1912 1911 1916 1914 1912 1913 1917 1914 
Av. 
10 yrs. 5.04 3.85 4.73 4.16 8.36 2.92 4.25 4.46 3.24 3.56 3.77 4.28 47.62 
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JOHNSTON, R. I. (Neutaconkamut Reservoir, Providence Water Supply). i 
Record February 1929 to D ber 1941 inclusive. j 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Av.9yrs. 4.34 2.81 4.89 3.86 3.10 4.31 3.09 3.29 5.30 3.22 3.69 3.65 45.55 


¥ 1939 2.07 4.70 5.30 4.74 0.66 2.4 1.26 6.73 2.74 6.25 1.29 2.76 38.94 
1940 8.67 4.00 4.18 5.80 636 2.21 3.68 1.16 2.60 1.96 6.32 2.18 44.12 
1941 2.98 2.38 2.54 1.42 3.23 4.02 5.82 3.31 0.10 1.26 2.63 3.77 33.46 

KENT, R. I. 


Record January 1926 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Av. 4 
18 yrs. 4.51 3.61 4.21 4.42 3.02 3.78 3.36 4.81 4.84 3.53 4.40 3.78 47.77 if 


1939 2.388 5.83 5.48 4.97 0.83 2.90 0.52 7.50 3.51 4.98 1.43 3.37 43.15 
3.30 4.97 4.386 6.24 6.03 1.75 4.28 2.18 2.91 2.138 6.72 2.42 47.29 
1941 3.04 3.66 2.82 1.54 2.77 4.84 6.21 3.67 0.06 1.52 3.06 3.97 37.16 


KINGSTON, R. I. Elevation, 250 feet. 
Record January 1889 to D ber 1941 inclusi 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


50 yrs. 4.86 4.29 4.71 4.61 3.91 3.49 3.38 4.28 3.93 4.07 4.23 4.70 50.46 - 


1939 3.85 4.73 6.63 5.39 0.67 3.33 1.00 882 2.29 4.77 1.55 2.71 45.74 
|. 1940 2.34 4.40 3.60 5.15 4.78 1.93 3.46 0.81 3.59 2.38 7.16 2.04 41.64 
1941 3.75 1.56 3.27 1.99 2.48 6.83 4.15 1.87 0.35 2.19 3.75 2.83 35.02 


1929 — 4387 3.94 7.54 3.90 121 194 2.75 2.53 3.28 2.62 4.30 —— i 7 
1930 2.79 2.69 3.31 1.66 2.55 2.48 4.24 2.17 1.33 4.18 4.12 2.74 34.26 ‘ a 
1931 3.86 2.42 5.92 2.92 4.00 5.76 3.46 5.13 196 2.42 0.90 3.12 41.87 : iv 
1932 5.47 2.06 5.95 2.01 2.45 2.76 2.80 4.98 10.35 6.71 6.53 1.94 54.01 
1933 2.14 3.64 7.15 6.77 4.16 3.76 1.72 3.17 741 2.65 1.82 3.80 47.69 : 
1934 4.05 3.34 4.36 4.52 3.74 4.13 1.86 2.26 621 3.23 3.89 4.68 46.27 ee 
¥ 1935 4.67 3.21 1.65 4.17 1.76 4.45 3.89 1.43 3.88 1.40 5.60 0.76 36.87 : 
1936 6.92 38.96 8.87 4.27 2.21 2.72 2.25 3.23 7.51 1.83 1.29 9.86 54.92 
1937 4.67 1.92 4.16 5.98 2.51 65.11 1.15 4.381 3.69 3.94 6.21 2.82 46.47 : ; 
1938 4.53 2.05 2.66 2.48 4.52 7.57 646 2.89 5.36 2.64 3.83 3.12 47.56 t 
1926 3.55 6.95 3.77 2.87 2.76 1.58 3.40 4.48 1.81 543 5.67 3.23 45.00 
1927 3.06 3.04 1.65 2.63 38.28 342 3.57 10.92 2.22 4.36 7.31 5.41 50.87 i 
1928 2.87 4.42 2.90 7.29 1.76 4.06 4.44 5.21 636 3.94 2.95 3.01 49.21 
1929 5.05 4.97 3.64 7.49 3.63 1.32 2.00 2.82 1.74 3.10 2.97 4.35 43.08 ; 
1930 2.89 2.98 2.87 1.87 2.99 3.75 3.36 3.13 0.41 3.85 4.75 3.32 36.17 a 
1931 3.99 2.54 7.538 3.19 3.76 6.12 3.838 5.53 2.83 2.55 1.03 3.46 46.36 7 
1932 6.44 2.41 5.50 1.68 3.00 2.51 3.76 5.87 13.74 17.65 8.47 1.56 62.59 i” 
1933 1.18 2.97 6.13 6.22 3.86 4.08 1.33 3.387 7.31 2.83 1.51 4.02 44.81 a 
1934 3.88 4.03 2.74 5.11 38.83 3.73 1.55 3.03 5.98 2.79 4.19 2.99 43.85 
1935 6.82 2.81 1.92 5.35 1.64 5.27 4.00 1.74 3.83 1.17 6.14 0.83 41.52 s 
1936 9.11 4.48 9.42 4.31 1.74 2.77 3.52 3.26 7.95 1.91 1.00 10.37 59.84 4 
1937 4.93 2.81 4.18 6.16 2.80 3.41 0.89 4.37 3.20 3.77 17.83 2.82 46.67 a 
1938 4.86 3.02 2.52 3.72 4.24 7.16 8.00 2.26 5.56 2.51 3.37 3.75 50.97 
Max. 11.43 9.44 9.67 9.70 8.95 17.42 11.75 11.65 17.76 12.05 10.25 10.30 172.22 
Year 1915 1893 1899 1904 1898 1920 1916 1927 1928 1898 1897 1901 1898 : 
Min. 1.84 1.18 0.23 1.45 0.70 0.50 0.72 1.02 0.75 0.27 0.41 1.80 42.63 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1896 1903 1894 1907 1906 1903 1924 1917 1899 1892 
1929 4.56 4.29 4.99 857 4.20 0.75 2.52 5.29 5.25 3.01 3.35 6.01 52.79 
1930 3.87 4.15 2.84 1.70 3.45 2.50 3.35 2.49 1.39 2.92 3.75 4.16 36.07 
1931 4.86 2.92 5.52 2.63 38.07 5.36 3.73 3.99 1.03 2.64 1.09 2.59 39.43 
1932 8.05 2.388 5.40 2.00 2.76 2.40 2.81 540 12.66 7.82 17.34 2.19 61.21 
1933 2.52 8.97 4.85 7.68 2.18 2.15 2.03 5.08 8.09 2.87 2.78 4.28 48.43 ; 
1934 8.56 5.02 3.01 5.92 4.24 3.19 1.38 162 3.23 3.20 2.85 3.89 41.11 
1935 5.22 2.89 2.31 4.28 1.95 589 3.92 149 5.21 1.04 7.04 0.84 42.08 
1936 6.85 4.21 647 3.41 1.81 4.29 1.56 446 7.91 2.45 1.19 11.59 56.20 
si 1937 445 2.47 4.07 5.47 3.81 4.36 0.97 4.06 3.24 4.02 5.73 2.71 44.86 
1938 3.938 2.29 2.57 3.33 5.84 7.05 449 3.51 5.91 3.95 4.42 3.57 50.86 
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LONSDALE, R. I. Elevation, 116 feet. 
Record January 1880 to December 1899 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.61 10.72 17.76 65.70 6.65 6.16 9.90 7.59 8.97 10.55 8.38 6.32 638.93 
Year 1891 1886 1899 1898 1888 1881 1889 1888 1899 1890 1888 1884 1888 
Min. 2.41 0.82 1.25 0.99 0.58 0.89 1.82 0.71 0.49 0.90 0.68 1.81 384.28 
Year 1896 1895 1894 1896 1880 1884 1885 1883 1885 1897 1890 1892 1880 
Av. 
20 yrs. 4.75 4.65 3.99 3.16 3.98 2.83 3.838 4.07 38.68 4.28 4.19 98.74 47.10 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. Elevation, 22 feet. 
Record April 1882 to December 1918 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.97 10.64 8.95 7.69 8.96 6.22 10.69 7.43 7.99 9.16 8.25 9.383 68.10 
Year 1915 1886 1903 1904 1898 1903 1916 1911 1907 1898 1897 1901 1898 
Min. 1.59 1.17 0.84 1.38 0.80 0.10 0.63 0.82 0.76 0.88 0.84 1.40 3865.71 
Year 1896 1901 1915 1896 1903 1898 1885 1882 1884 1918 1917 1899 1885 
Av. 
36 yrs. 4.40 4.16 4.42 3.93 3.81 2.72 3.23 3.87 38.23 3.94 38.79 4.04 45.54 
NEWPORT, R. I. (Fort Adams). Elevation, 30 feet. 
Record 1841 to 1880 inclusive. x 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 6.68 643 6.82 10.48 7.56 10.92 6.62 9.12 5.25 10.02 9.49 17.22 67.61 
Year 1853 1843 1850 1853 1853 1842 1851 1843 1844 1843 1845 1841 1848 
Min 0.78 O.76 41.41 1.49 0.28 0.68 1.41 0.56 0.32 0.70 1.98 0.68 30.03 
1851 
Year 1876 1879 a 1844 1880 1873 1873 1876 1877 1879 1879 1875 1879 
1 
Av. 

16 yrs. 3.22 8.08 4.10 38.89 8.380 2.69 3.60 4.60 2.72 4.42 4.78 3.69 44.09 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. (Filter Beds, Board of Public Works). Elevation, 40 feet. 
Record January 1901 to May 1921 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 9.19 8.52 8387 8.79 6.60 6.96 7.74 6.61 9.380 6.66 6.46 9.07 651.16 
Year 1904 1902 1903 1904 1901 1903 1915 1919 1907 1913 1911 1901 1904 
Min. 1.64 0.94 0.09 146 0.63 0.75 0.89 0.88 0.57 0.61 0.42 2.48 36.86 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1910 1903 1914 1909 1907 1914 1918 1917 1919 1910 
7. 7 4.28 4.16 4.87 4.05 3.17 8.18 3.54 3.55 3.60 3.21 2.79 4.60 44.45 
1920 2.76 6.79 4.382 5.80 4.76 7.80 38.28 3.92 2.28 1.24 4.58 4.58 51.56 
1921 3.86 8.88 3.22 4.42 288 —— —_ —_ — 
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PAWTUCKET, R. I. (Diamond Hill Reservoir, Board of Public Works). 
Record January 1901 to December 1941 inclusive. 
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Elevation, 220 feet. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 7.60 8.39 884 897 682 6.60 10.60 885 9.27 6.85 7.11 9.11 57.56 
Year 1915 1902 1901 1901 1901 1922 1921 1927 1918 1913 1921 1901 1901 
Min 1.66 0.79 0.07 1.44 0.45 0.65 0.66 0.75 0.41 0.14 0.43 1.91 30.78 
Year 1922 1901 1915 1922 1903 1912 1905 1907 1914 1924 1917 1924 1910 
1929 4.76 4.10 8.86 7.41 330 1.17 1.68 1.68 8.12 3.10 3.06 4.69 41.88 
1930 3.29 2.42 38.77 190 38.12 2.78 1.71 1.88 0.388 4.32 3.68 3.25 32.50 
1931 3.84 53 94 2.93 82 8.73 8.06 4.75 1.25 2.68 0.75 3.10 42.88 
1932 5.41 1.78 6.08 1.72 1.70 2.52 2.16 5.51 7.92 5.50 5.17 1.56 47.03 
1933 2.25 4.17 6.22 6.21 2.56 1.81 1.58 2.86 8.54 2.89 1.35. 4.46 44.40 
1934 4.19 3.89 3.18 4.58 8.72 4.46 2.18 2.87 4.85 3.65 4.07 3. 44, 
1935 7.50 3.29 1.60 4.92 2.20 548 4.98 38.19 2.57 0.77 5.06 0.74 42.30 
1936 9.12 6.17 8.84 3.29 2.10 2.51 3.35 1.64 6.35 2.85 1.08 9.35 55.65 
1937 4.40 2.438 8.81 491 3.97 5.10 0.77 17.17 4.381 3.61 7.88 3.54 51.40 
1938 3.72 2.91 2.83 2.12 4.87 854 9.92 2.11 5.21 2.48 3.82 2.64 50.67 
Av. 

38 yrs. 4.01 3.59 4.382 4.04 3.16 3.44 3.84 3.56 3.78 3.27 3.37 4.01 44.39 
1939 2.26 4.27 4.29 3.96 0.69 3.95 0.85 4.99 0.85 4.57 1.11 2.97 34.76 
1940 8.38 4.15 38.88 5.384 6.12 1.98 2.50 1.40 2.87 148 6.03 1.12 38.65 
1941 2.68 2.53 2.79 1.20 1.94 4.18 5.96 1.67 1.83 0.98 2.62 3.35 31.73 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. (Masonic Building, Board of (Public Works). 


Elevation, 140 feet. 


Record January 1901 to 1941 e. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 7.64 7.52 7.85 888 6.24 8.385 9.21 10.58 9.74 6.51 8.54 8.95 51.62 
Year 1915 1902 1912 1904 1901 1922 1916 1927 1907 1913 1921 1901 1920 
Min 1.57 0.94 0.07 1.76 0.88 1.01 0.58 0.17 0.385 2.00 38.05 
Year 1922 1901 1915 1922 1903 1912 1917 1907 1914 1924 1917 1924 1910 
1929 465 3.81 4.04 7.04 3.89 2.84 2.72 2.21 2.30 3.36 2.79 4.42 44.07 
1930 2.81 2.57 3.384 1.47 2.68 2.73 3.45 2.49 0.96 4.26 3.40 2.66 32.82 
1931 8.57 2.88 5.16 2.98 4.12 6.68 3.60 56.60 168 2.58 0.74 3.16 42.25 
1932 4.76 2.038 65.28 1.97 2.62 2.71 3.18 5.79 885 4.94 4.96 1.63 48.72 
1933 2.16 4.07 6.26 6.81 3.62 2.87 1.76 2.74 17.84 3.00 1.27 4.23 46.63 
1934 8.92 8.75 8.94 4.74 3.51 3.89 1.18 2.94 4.55 3.03 4.24 3.49 43.18 
1935 6.75 3.03 1.66 4.59 1.89 4.52 6.55 2.41 2.88 0.64 5.35 0.81 41.08 
1936 7.99 4.81 8.76 3.71 1.98 2.48 2.75 3.12 6.22 3.16 1.21 10.23 56.37 
1937 4.06 2.31 4.71 4.55 2.46 64 1.19 5.06 3.54 3.382 65.41 3.06 43.31 
1938 4.15 2.45 2.97 2.27 4.78 849 17.49 3.49 5.08 2.66 3.40 2.91 60.14 
Av. 

38 yrs. 4.05 3.65 4.14 4.00 3.12 3.638 3.89 3.85 3.81 3.18 3.25 4.12 44.69 
1939 3.05 3.21 5.49 4.07 0.838 2.92 1.08 6.00 2.59 5.62 1.25 2.41 38.52 
1940 3.28 6.24 4.68 545 4.90 2.76 3.55 1.87 2.78 2.27 6.91 2.28 46.37 
1941 3.24 1.88 3.57 1.89 2.30 4.18 56.23 1.57 1.382 1.15 2.87 2.82 31.52 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. Board Public Works). 


Record May 1884 


1941 


Elevation, 90 feet. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May ae Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 7.93 11.18 7.67 8.77 17.82 8.61 10.68 11.31 9.16 9.18 9.16 8.57 65.91 
Year 1904 1886 1901 1904 1888 1884 1889 1927 1907 1890 1921 1901 1888 
Min. 1.57 1.21 0.08 1.17 0.43 bo 0.96 1.00 0.55 0.17 0.81 1.21 38.26 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1896 1903 = ‘ 1893 1907 1914 1924 1917 1892 1910 
1929 5.01 4.41 4.386 7.08 4.06 3.59 2.28 1.72 3.18 3.88 3.89 3.61 45.97 
1930 2.81 2.80 3.52 1.75 2.64 2.88 2.96 2.60 0.91 4.68 3.88 2.63 33. 
1931 3.74 2.55 5.64 3.25 4.11 6.84 3.82 6.84 1.62 2.41 0.81 3.05 44.68 
1932 4.81 195 5.19 1.91 2.22 196 2.49 620 9.04 4.89 5.82 2.02 48.00 
1933 2.28 4.52 6.13 6.94 3.14 2.66 1.77 2.388 7.89 8.00 1.28 3.81 44.75 
1934 3.58 4.70 3.85 3.66 2.83 3.87 1.33 2.59 4.55 2.99 4.16 3.37 40.98 
1935 7.79 3.04 1.659 4.11 1.89 4.86 5.77 2.29 3.05 0.68 56.20 1.05 40.77 
1936 8.64 4.81 3.71 1.93 2.538 3.01 2.90 65.25 3.28 1.29 10.85 656.41 
1987 4.61 2.15 4.10 5.20 2.47 4.07 1.25 56.79 3.33 8.75 6.22 16 46.10 
1938 7.57 2.98 2.82 2.25 4.54 8.82 8.32 2.81 5.44 2.79 3.69 3.66 55.69 
Av. 

54 yrs. 4.84 4.12 4.22 3.79 8.62 3.381 3.91 4.09 3.77 3.538 3.70 4.07 46.87 
1939 2.21 4.59 4.63 4.07 0.85 3.28 1.22 5.74 2.24 4.57 0.82 3.26 387.48 
1940 3.22 6.04 4.40 65.381 5.29 2.71 3.03 1.3838 2.58 2.80 6.51 2.21 44.93 
1941 2.90 1.90 3.63 1.48 2.28 3.76 4.41 1.28 1.66 0.93 2.48 2.87 29.58 


|__| 
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PAWTUXET RIXER, R. I. (North Branch Watershed, Providence Water Works) 
Record January 1916 to September 1932 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 6.78 = 6.40 6.28 5.99 7.93 8.36 9.09 8.79 6.71 9.22 5.63 56.42 
Year 1923 — 1922 1920 1919 1920 1922 1922 1918 1917 1927 1927 1919 
Min 1.88 1.82 1.59 1.98 1.45 149 1.51 1.33 1.24 0.21 0.48 2.88 39.15 
Year 1916 1923 1927 1922 1928 1924 1917 1916 1916 1924 1917 1924 1924 
Av. 

18 yrs. 38.64 8.67 3.84 4.17 3.54 4.21 4.82 4.77 3880 3.28 4.29 8.74 47.77 
1929 6.20 4.89 3.92 7.56 3.47 2.27 2.06 2.93 1.35 3.09 3.06 4.15 43.95 
1930 2.86 2.88 3.23 2.03 2.74 3.05 3.33 3.00 1.35 3.86 4.65 3.10 35.58 
1931 3.55 2.57 6.87 3.386 4.19 6.31 3.74 : P| 1.97 2.22 1.08 38.16 44.33 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Elevation, 162.5 feet (mean high tide). 


Record 1832 to 1876 inclusive, President Caswell, Brown University, College Hill; 
inclusive, Hope Reservoir, City Engineer. 


1877 to 1933 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 8.78 11.81 9.75 9.45 10.57 9.65 10.26 11.45 9.79 9.19 9.15 9.40 63.50 
Year 1923 1886 1876 1904 1868 1842 1898 1927 1918 1890 1854 1901 1898 
Min. 0.60 0.33 0.11 0.67 0.58 0.33 0.62 0.30 0.25 0.23 0.40 0.97 30.51 
Year 1843 1877 1915 1844 1908 1832 1909 1854 1855 1924 1917 1875 1846 
1929 4.96 4.35 3.72 7.85 4.03 0.80 1.85 2.65 2.48 2.86 2.63 4.40 42.58 
1930 3.19 3.14 843 1.04 2.78 2.97 4.73 2.47 1.16 3.80 3.389 2.82 34.92 
1931 3.99 2.09 4.99 2.46 4.08 5.64 3.43 5.67 2.02 2.64 1.00 2.02 40.03 
1932 6.61 3.04 5.98 2.12 2.41 3.19 2.85 5.23 9.88 5.05 5.02 1.90 52.78 
Av. 

101 yrs. 4.12 3.79 4.11 3.79 3.60 3.29 3.47 4.10 3.86 3.58 3.87 3.95 45.03 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. (U. S. Weather Bureau). Elevation, 182 feet. 

Record January 1905 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max 6.86 5.80 4.67 5.82 4.92 6.80 6.88 10.88 866 545 6.35 5.61 44.90 
Year 1915 1909 1922 1913 1920 1920 1922 1927 1907 1913 1921 1912 1922 
Min 1.35 1.18 0.07 1.58 1.18 0.58 0.58 0.78 0.48 0.15 0.381 1.96 29.50 
Year 1916 1905 1915 1915 1928 1914 1909 1916 1914 1924 1917 1924 1914 
1929 4.49 3.04 3.17 5.94 3.45 0.96 1.41 2.44 2.27 2.70 2.47 3.84 36.18 
1930 2.62 2.57 3.02 1.08 2.21 2.71 3.80 2.14 1.23 3.60 3.82 2.67 30.97 
1931 8.42 1.98 4.14 2.68 4.07 4.95 3.03 4.99 1.37 2.40 0.83 3.20 37.06 
1932 4.45 1.76 4.69 1.98 2.51 2.44 2.83 4.86 848 4.49 4.49 1.66 44.64 
1933 2.02 3.15 5.70 5.83 4.10 2.85 2.24 2.68 6.20 2.59 1.385 2.96 41.17 — 
1934 3.80 38.88 3.82 4.00 3.50 3.38 0.82 2.384 4.138 2.26 3.88 3.10 38.36 
1935 6.02 2.64 1.60 3.87 1.51 4.53 2.72 1.14 2.95 0.76 4.29 1.05 32.58 
1936 6.84 3.77 6.78 3.79 1.68 2.92 2.34 3.00 5.29 2.49 1.05 9.44 49.39 
1937 4.61 1.75 8.82 6.27 2.54 3.14 1.16 4.138 3.01 4.06 5.42 3.22 42.13 
1938 4.37 2.34 39 2.22 4.49 7.21 6.92 2.21 5.16 3.01 3.40 3.31 47.03 
Av. 
34 yrs. 3.59 2.90 3.27 3.83 2.87 3.18 3.27 3.45 3.37 2.80 2.90 3.86 38.24 
1939 2.30 4.09 4.62 4.33 0.57 2.70 1.07 4.08 2.39 431 0.76 3.12 34.34 
1940 2.50 3.13 3.69 5.30 5.01 2.22 3.24 0.99 2.57 1.86 6.38 2.15 39.04 

3. 2.34 2.45 1.03 1.07 2.79 3.387 34.48 


3.54 1.53 3.10 4.01 5.68 


* 
a 
a 
e 
; 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Sewage Disposal Works). Elevation, 25 feet. : 
Record January 1909 to August 1941 inclusive. i : 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.80 6.58 17.43 6.06 5.58 7.77 17.91 12.76 10.22 17.25 8.72 6.53 50.81 
Year 1915 1909 1912 1913 1920 1920 1916 1927 1918 1913 1921 1912 1919 
Min. 1.60 2.09 0.07 1.80 1.82 049 0.48 1.05 0.74 0.16 0.88 2.40 35.19 
Year 1916 1925 1915 1915 1923 1912 1909 1916 1914 1924 1917 1917 1914 


Av. 
30 yrs. 4.24 3.24 3.78 3.98 38.03 3.48 3.89 3.89 3.58 2.97 3.57 3.74 42.84 


1939 4.03 447 4.86 4.36 0.63 2.73 1.02 4.56 3.10 4.54 1.00 2.28 387.58 
1940 2.79 4.11 4.388 5.88 4.96 1.95 3.89 1.07 2.81 1.91 5.64 2.16 41.55 
1941 3.63 1.73 3.32 1.52 2.51 4.59 4.46 2.138 1.14 0.77 2.67 3.16 31.63 ; 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Ladd Observatory). Elevation, 100 feet. j 
Record January 1908 to December 1913 inclusive. i 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 5.58 6.76 7.14 6.34 5.24 3.87 4.31 5.55 3.85 6.92 6.60 6.78 45.83 
Year 1910 1909 1912 1913 1908 1910 1908 1908 1909 1913 1911 1912 1913 


Min. 3.14 2.40 1.47 1.84 2.12 0.67 0.69 2.76 1.04 1.79 1.22 2.52 37.60 
Year 1911 1911 1910 1910 1913 1912 1909 1910 1908 1909 1908 1910 1910 i 


Av.6yrs. 3.97 4.18 4.84 3.96 3.85 2.08 2.82 3.74 2.59 3.49 3.81 3.94 42.27 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Fruit Hill Reservoir, Providence Water Works). Elevation, 275 feet. 


Record January 1909 to December 1928 (Fruit Hill Reservoir); July 1929 to March 1933 
(Longview Reservoir) inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 8.54 5.78 7.13 5.73 5.24 7.82 9.24 9.60 9.82 6.50 8.80 6.42 53.68 
Year 1915 1920 1912 1913 1916 1920 1922 1927 1918 1917 1921 1912 1922 


Min. 1.54 1.76 0.07 1.86 1.04 0.44 0.94 0.81 0.44 0.18 0.36 2.28 33.96 
Year 1916 1923 1915 1910 1923 1912 1909 1916 1914 1924 1917 1919 1910 
Av. 

20 yrs. 38.87 3.54 38.57 3.74 3.00 3.19 3.88 4.35 2.99 2.93 3.64 8.84 42.54 
1930 96 2.72 2.72 $8.21 2.77 1.79 4.81 4.44 2.63 36.28 
1931 3.34 2.48 5.55 3.23 38.78 650 3.56 5.05 1.91 2.18 0.89 3.29 41.71 
= 5.81 1.79 = 2.16 2.62 2.85 5.62 7.40 5.25 5.82 1.74 48.95 


i 
f 
1929 4.18 38.88 3.22 17.95 3.74 0.79 1.51 3.56 2.45 3.25 3.33 4.92 42.78 a 
1930 3.06 2.89 3.45 1.35 2.61 3.04 4.01 3.08 1.29 4.09 2.27 3.03 34.17 ie 
1931 4.26 2.17 65.23 2.78 4.12 5.36 2.78 6.68 1.64 3.04 0.88 2.39 41.33 r 
1932 5.31 1.86 4.81 2.05 248 2.42 1.70 4.87 10.01 5.18 5.42 1.90 48.01 7 
1933 2.29 247 6.50 6.50 4.30 3.30 1.63 3.18 7.16 3.03 1.48 3.01 44.85 ; ’ 
1934 4.02 3.68 4.00 4.08 3.78 3.91 0.54 2.49 4.26 2.53 3.68 3.11 40.08 
1935 6.28 2.45 1.87 4.07 164 5.04 2.22 2.14 2.81 0.81 4.68 0.99 35.00 : 
1936 6.79 3.55 7.58 4.08 1.15 2.79 2.85 3.11 5.84 1.44 4.60 10.24 54.02 
1937 441 0.85 4.22 5.62 2.48 2.84 1.52 3.19 2.52 3.29 5.64 4.15 40.73 
1938 6.95 1.37 2.17 2.60 4.15 6.56 6.42 2.87 6.10 3.23 3.55 2.32 48.29 : 
———— 
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SCITUATE, R. I. (Rocky Hill, Providence Water Supply Board). Elevation, 440 feet. 
Record January 1916 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


SCITUATE, R. I. (South Scituate, Providence Water Supply Board). Elevation, 280 feet. 
Record January 1916 to December 1925 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 6.66 5.88 6.61 6.50 5.92 9.03 9.03 8.08 7.97 6.77 8.20 5.39 55.84 
Year 1923 1916 1922 1924 1919 1920 1921 1922 1918 1917 1921 19238 1920 


Min. 1.80 1.82 1.91 1.97 1.47 1.67 1.65 1.25 1.09 0.22 0.438 2.42 41.00 
Year 1916 1923 1918 1922 1923 1924 1924 1916 1916 1924 1917 1919 1924 
Av 


10 yrs. 3.88 3.42 4.27 4.42 3.77 4.68 5.42 4.45 4.01 2.77 3.82 3.58 48.39 


SCITUATE, R. I. (North Scituate). ' 
Record January 1926 to December 1939 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. ~ Nov. Dec. Annual 


1. 
+56 4.67 4.41 8.64 3.08 54.40 
06 6.99 3.14 4.09 3.94 59.13 


Av. 
18 yrs. 4.61 38.88 461 4.12 2.99 4.384 3.87 4.538 4.97 8.58 4.63 4.03 60.11 


1939 8.11 5.25 6.91 4.32 0.86 3.26 1.22 17.64 3.58 6.19 1.57 3.57 46.48 


- = 
ae Max. 6.40 6.06 6.15 6.46 5.75 6.98 8.43 11.14 8.59 6.50 9.01 5.59 57.79 
a Year 1923 1916 1919 1920 1919 1922 1922 1922 1918 1917 1927 1927 1919 
2 Min. 1.638 1.78 1.63 2.12 1.89 1.27 0.97 1.05 1.381 0.19 0.50 2.15 36.16 
a Year 1922 1923 1927 1922 1923 1924 1917 1916 1916 1924 1917 1924 1924 
= 1929 5.01 3.99 4.03 6.85 3.67 2.06 1.86 2.389 1.20 2.10 38.04 3.09 389.29 
r 1930 2.91 2.53 3.81 1.70 3.05 2.70 2.56 1.99 2.08 2.88 4.44 2.82 $2.47 
a 1931 3.45 2.30 5.40 3.84 4.29 6.60 3.94 6.04 1.56 191 1.01 3.16 48.00 
% 1982 6.77 2.81 6.29 2.88 2.24 3.13 1.99 7.12 10.25 5.83 6.08 2.04 655.88 
ds 1933 2.08 3.86 6.04 5.94 3.04 3.58 1.70 3.10 6.381 38.62 1.50 3.54 44.81 
% 1934 4.16 5.93 4.13 4.93 4.86 5.51 2.30 4.92 811 8.388 4.389 3.42 55.54 
s 1935 7.44 2.98 186 3.96 2.54 5.16 2.95 1.02 3.47 0.75 5.06 0.80 87.99 
eR 1936 7.70 38.05 7.88 3.56 2.86 2.92 2.22 3.16 17.08 2.04 1.26 9.49 652.67 
es 1937 5.03 2.78 4.15 4.44 2.83 2.92 1.91 17.45 4.08 3.62 7.90 2.85 49.96 
‘. _ 1938 6.19 268 2.65 2.25 4.04 8.86 13.75 3.13 7.21 2.60 3.60 3.25 60.21 
Av. 
as 23 yrs. 4.12 3.385 4.02 3.98 3.39 4.24 4.14 4.48 4.29 8.10 38.96 3.52 46.59 
sa 1939 "2.84 4.72 4.70 4.22 1.89 3.20 1.58 5.60 2.69 5.68 1.11 3.19 40.87 
aE 1940 2.19 6.76 4.08 5.56 5.29 2.65 4.24 2.03 2.54 2.03 6.55 2.35 46.27 
wile 1941 2.92 2.60 2.55 1.47 3.40 4.50 4.88 3.69 0.27 1.79 3.84 8.50 34.91 
pec 1926 3.40 7.62 8.62 2.25 2.44 2.10 4.24 4.22 1.93 5.16 5.66 38.96 46.60 
1927 3.18 38.55 1.72 2.56 3.48 2.98 4.77 8.28 2.71 5.07 9.46 5.88 58.54 
a 1928 2.61 4.18 2.81 5.25 1.47 4.25 6.00 7.58 4.41 3.92 2.24 8.80 48.02 
7g 1929 6.25 6.12 4.19 7.95 2.82 3.12 2.20 2.94 1.30 3.42 3.12 4.42 45.85 
os 1930 2.92 3.09 3.33 2.04 2.60 3.51 4.01 2.81 1.65 3.80 5.02 3.09 87.87 
ae 1931 4.16 2.77 7.27 3.81 3.99 6.87 3.17 5.81 1.84 2.47 1.04 3.14 45.84 
ners 1932 6.25 2.64 649 1.86 2.36 3.10 2.31 5.86 12.09 645 7.60 2.18 59.14 
vos 1933 2.29 4.12 7.47 650 3.77 8.87 2.33 3.26 7.98 3.87 1.67 4.15 50.78 
ee 4 1934 4.05 4.46 5.12 548 3.96 440 1.89 3.389 7.23 38.06 4.87 38.76 51.17 
so 1935 5.88 8.16 1.82 4.30 2.56 547 4.16 1.40 3.58 1.15 6.03 0.90 40.41 
re 1936 9.44 404 9.75 3.66 1.74 345 2.51 3 
1937 5.14 2.387 4.11 5.55 3.24 390 1.73 7 
3 1938 5.48 2.61 2.75 2.32 446 9.82 11.02 3 — 
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SCITUATE (‘Westcott’), R. I. (Providence Water Supply). 
Record August 1928 to December 1941 inclusive. 


3. 

1932 6.08 2.21 6.49 1.95 2.72 2.63 2.86 5.45 11.50 6.68 17.27 2.66 58.50 

1933 2.44 4.02 7.18 6.387 444 4.96 2.32 3.30 848 3.39 1.28 3.13 51.31 F 
1934 8.87 4.42 4.82 65.49 8.52 4.41 2.38 346 7.43 3.23 4.57 3.69 61.24 E 
1935 7.63 3 1.90 496 2.18 4.90 4.79 1.95 3.33 1.04 5.91 0.87 42.58 ? 
1936 4.82 10.07 38.70 1.80 3.07 2.74 3.11 8.13 2.16 1.48 9.92 69.35 § 
1937 4.97 2.42 4.03 5.57 3 3.73 1.48 6.99 4.21 3.78 8.21 2.80 51.63 d 
1938 5.83 3.2 2.15 3.86 8.84 10.37 8.08 6.67 2.60 4.55 3.69 566.92 j 
Av. 


10 yrs. 5.05 3.59 5.00 4.86 38.19 4.41 3.64 3.99 5.39 38.14 4.17 3.76 49.69 


1939 3.27 4.95 56.85 4.44 0.74 2.8 1.03 6.66 3.66 5.85 148 3.25 43.06 
1940 2.71 6.01 4.09 6.87 5.54 240 4.96 2.12 242 1.89 640 1.81 46.72 
1941 $3.24 8.66 2.92 1.87 38.85 5.17 5.87 4.33 0.17 1.56 8.40 3.70 38.74 


WESTERLY, R. I. (Everett Barnes). Elevation, 30 feet. 
Record January 1893 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Av. 
46 yrs. 4.04 3.72 4.07 8.92 3.45 2.84 3.02 3.71 3.70 3.42 3.69 3.95 43.53 


1939 3.93 6.20 5.56 5.59 1.64 1.97 1.52 7.31 147 4.87 1.26 2.22 43.54 
1940 2.71 3.57 4.40 6.05 4.27 2.30 3.39 0.78 38.388 1.72 6.05 2.92 41.54 
1941 3.59 2.28 2.70 1.73 2.26 6.14 4.75 3.51 0.29 2.36 3.51 2.72 34.84 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. (Woonsocket Water Works). Elevation, 160 feet. 
Record January 1886 to D ber 1941 inclusi 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1931 3.90 2.84 5.88 338 4.94 7.08 3.27 6.66 1.31 2.18 0.82 2.87 43.53 


1932 5.73 2.88 65.68 2.72 1.47 2.86 1.89 6.03 13.32 5.47 4.84 1.95 54.34 
1933 2.18 4.12 6.74 2.12 2.00 2.02 2.63 1.90 1.23 4.81 42.98 
1934 4.30 3.46 2.71 5.00 4.82 4.19 2.21 3.10 6.29 3.66 2.64 4.32 46.20 
1935 7.42 3.4 1.65 4.93 2.18 5.00 3.24 2.78 2.97 0.87 5.58 1.29 41.87 
1936 8.69 8.09 10.05 3. 2.47 3.09 2.97 4.81 5.56 0.71 1.68 9.87 56.63 
1937 4.96 2.99 4.1 5.11 4.08 38.48 2.86 9.65 4.52 3.66 7.22 4.01 656.14 - 
1938 5.44 $8.25 2.64 2.82 4.61 10.15 12.76 38.12 6.75 2.05 3.59 3.66 60.84 
Av 


53 ‘yrs. 4.34 8.88 4.387 4.01 3.63 3. 4.05 3.47 3.85 4.00 47.26 
1939 2.98 4.25 5.07 4.02 0.60 2.84 1.92 5.70 1.50 4.50 1.03 2.89 387.30 
1940 8.16 6.05 38.55 5.07 4.17 2.28 3.70 1.62 2.00 146 65.93 2.07 41.06 
1941 3.41 38.65 2.75 1.65 2.80 4.99 5.388 1.87 1.41 1.11 2.27 3.27 34.56 


34 4.12 4.20 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual j 
1929 5.76 6.07 4.09 17.86 2.85 38.04 1.87 3.08 1.29 2.88 2.93 4.39 46.06 
2.62 298 325 2.24 2.58 2.88 3.29 3.25 0.94 8.49 4.51 3.45 35.43 . 
Max. 10.21 6.93 821 17.938 8.14 6.11 8.89 10.12 10.11 9.01 11.06 9.38 61.52 f 
Year 1915 1893 1899 19138 1898 1920 1916 1927 1919 1898 1927 1901 1898 3 
Min. 1.33 0.68 0.85 1.14 0.75 0.21 0.29 0.73 0.62 0.29 0.24 1.380 34.75 ; 
Year 1916 1895 1915 1896 1903 1894 1894 1902 1914 1924 1917 1896 1914 : g 
1929 4.19 4.14 4.98 6.01 38.61 048 2.27 2.88 4.31 190 2.63 3.97 41.32 ; F 
1930 3.13 4.35 2.64 1.82 38.52 2.80 2.81 1.79 0.73 3.438 4.45 2.56 34.03 a : 
1931 4.97 2.08 5.88 2.50 494 4.25 2.88 5.89 0.66 2.95 1.09 4.03 41.57 3 : 
1932 6.84 2.46 6.02 1.92 2.46 2.40 3.22 38.11 15.19 8.98 8.07 2.67 63.34 E : 
1933 2.65 4.54 6.02 5.72 4.12 2.28 2.08 5.26 7.20 3.388 3.00 3.36 49.56 4 
1934 3.53 3.75 4.11 5.73 4.88 3.19 1.938 1.92 4.53 38.16 4.14 3.45 44.32 a 
1935 6.28 3.44 2.89 3.18 1.73 5.384 6.73 0.85 4.20 1.59 6.27 1.00 42.95 3 
1936 71.89 4.22 9.07 3.17 1.45 6.11 1.09 4.06 7.18 2.46 1.19 10.54 57.93 i 
1937 5.41 2.01 4.67 496 3.25 4.01 1.17 2.72 3.31 3.46 6.65 3.21 44.83 % ; 
1938 3.60 2.89 2.71 3.80 8.86 6.14 6.80 3.74 5.88 2.91 3.14 3.61 47.58 5 
— 3 
Max. 9.02 8.98 8.89 9.51 9.19 9.43 11.95 9.78 9.14 9.93 8.58 8.71 61.81 a 
Year 1891 1886 1890 1901 1893 1922 1898 1922 1888 1890 1895 1901 1898 
Min. 0.55 1.15 0.09 1.04 0.50 0.76 0.84 0.87 044 0.16 0.57 1.50 84.54 
Year 1922 1895 1915 1896 1903 1912 1917 1907 1914 1924 1917 1892 1910 ; 
1929 5.05 4.75 4.75 7.58 38.74 1.86 1.40 1.55 3.89 3.31 1.63 4.78 43.79 
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RAINFALL RECORDS FOR CONNECTICUT 


ANSONIA, CONN. (Ansonia Water Co.). Elevation, 40 feet. 
Record January 1923 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


( 1933 1.838 4.18 6.15 5.00 1.59 3.69 245 7.76 6.22 4.31 0.65 3.74 46.57 
1934 3.79 3.58 2.71 7.45 5.85 5.96 3.63 1.76 12.94 2.72 3.24 4.99 58.62 
1935 5.22 3.47 2.34 2.16 5.20 4.63 2.91 0.80 4.58 0.84 37.44 
1936 7.64 2.76 6.66 4.34 2.93 6.14 2.36 2.82 4.13 4.57 0.85 17.93 53.13 
1937 6.22 3.31 3.97 6.07 2.83 4.32 3.26 6.34 3.51 5.61 6.08 53.98 
1938 4.30 2.77 1.85 2.65 4.22 7.15 6.91 3.09 18.13 2.27 3.74 4.03 56.11 


Av. 
16 yrs. 4.28 3.47 3.75 440 3.51 4.14 3.38 4.57 4.60 3.54 4.02 3.78 47.44 


1939 4.11 5.08 6.07 4.31 1.30 3.08 2.02 5.28 1.83 4.75 2.98 3.31 44.12 
88 2.95 6.79 6.85 5.19 6.37 4.63 2.82 3.19 2.24 5.87 2.59 63.37 
1941 2.93 3.08 2.46 148 2.96 4.389 5.22 4.19 0.72 2.20 4.14 4.39 38.16 


BARKHAMSTEAD, CONN. Elevation, 450 feet. 
Record February 1933 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


15 yrs. 3.62 2.65 3.86 3.81 3.37 4.02 3.95 4.43 4.45 3.24 3.87 2.90 48.67 


1939 2.93 4.55 4.31 443 0.74 1.08 1.54 65.10 1.34 4.51 1.62 2.58 34.68 
1940 2.78 3.55 4.56 5.37 4.17 4.82 2.65 244 2.28 2.94 56.18 2.59 43.33 
1941 2.83 3.04 2.17 0.93 2.98 5.44 5.91 3.13 2.14 1.95 3.25 4.13 37.90 


BRANFORD, CONN. (New Haven Water Co.). Elevation, 20 feet. 
Record January 1924 to December 1931 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Av.8yrs. 2.46 2.64 2.74 3.54 3.77 3.43 4.33 3.62 2.15 3.01 3.65 2.98 38.32 


212 
2 
a= 1923 7.80 1.86 4.04 439 2.86 4.07 0.76 1.61 1.82 7.40 5.96 5.66 48.23 
=: 1924 4.86 3.28 1.87 8.19 6.50 147 1.15 5.90 4.79 0.25 2.48 2.78 43.47 
‘> 1925 4.27 4.54 4.63 2.84 3.96 38.85 5.08 4.41 3.389 4.35 3.51 2.81 47.14 
he 1926 2.26 56.51 8.96 3.23 2.36 1.78 2.52 6.85 3.56 4.00 17.88 4.48 48.39 , 
ciate 1927 3.06 8.51 1.77 2.98 4.77 3.24 4.80 10.70 1.70 5.46 17.73 5.15 54.37 
ee 1928 2.92 4.68 2.79 4.71 2.11 7.82 17.14 4.89 4.81 0.90 1.84 3.37 46.48 
ste 1929 4.37 4.52 8.24 17.54 4.65 1.47 2.03 4.64 1.68 4.29 2.09 3.52 44.04 
oe 1930 2.61 2.42 4.02 2.71 4.04 3.381 1.57 2.69 0.86 1.75 5.84 3.27 35.09 
te 1931 2.54 2.25 5.16 8.66 4.41 5.80 3.20 3.73 3.86 2.11 0.72 3.86 39.80 
: 1932 4.69 2.92 4.86 3.03 2.04 192 3.05 3.46 4.52 5.84 7.72 2.06 46.11 
4 
‘a 
. Max. 4.98 3.34 4.59 7.72 4.94 5.47 7.11 9.84 5.68 5.386 8.79 5.03 51.90 
ce Year 1924 1925 1925 1924 1924 1928 1928 1928 1924 1926 1927 1927 1927 
cat Min. 2.01 1.16 0.83 1.63 1.40 1.98 1.49 1.65 0.99 0.46 1.72 0.47 39.89 
“1g | Year 1927 1923 1924 1928 1926 1924 1924 1923 1923 1928 1928 1928 1926 
ee 1929 3.87 38.14 2.86 7.59 4.02 1.61 2.07 3.68 3.08 5.10 2.62 3.80 43.44 
es 1930 2.07 1.76 8.56 2.88 38.53 4.02 38.12 3.81 1.81 1.27 4.86 1.59 33.28 
a 1931 2.75 1.64 8.99 2.61 7.50 6.18 2.02 3.37 1.02 2,25 1.40 3.24 37.92 
Pa 1932 4.84 1.85 4.98 159 2.21 3.87 4.21 4.67 3.54 627 17.138 1.61 46.77 
i 1933 2.03 3.22 5.10 .4.72 1.78 2.57 1.66 6.70 6.47 2.40 0.83 3.831 40.79 
a 1934 8.58 2.48 2.56 5.40 5.26 3.385 4.03 3.03 10.73 2.38 3.53 3.83 50.11 
fe : 1935 6.00 2.69 1.91 2.84 1.389 6.17 3.16 1.28 3.81 0.67 4.06 0.81 33.29 
“eae 1936 5.84 38.01 8.02 3.838 2.24 5.71 1.52 4.59 2.98 + 4.79 1.41 6.25 49.69 
Loe 1937 5.22 3.49 2.76 3.80 2.90 4.77 3.69 3.66 3.90 4.79 4.78 2.04 45.80 
oo 1938 4.71 1.81 1.15 2.90 3.28 5.46 9.27 2.94 11.21 2.66 4.86 4.11 53.81 
i 1924 3.71 1.97 0.76 5.54 5.385 1.64 0.66 3.25 2.59 0.96 1.99 2.72 31.14 
is 1925 1.51 38.07 3.77 1.94 8.89 3.21 6.29 1.54 3.06 4.72 3.54 2.85 39.39 ‘ 
bss 1926 2.42 2.50 $8.44 2.90 1.16 3.00 2.82 4.83 2.738 3.99 4.59 2.72 87.10 
a 1927 2.06 2.14 1.84 2.26 4.68 3.10 7.62 9.20 1.77 4.19 6.83 4.76 49.95 
Be ‘ 1928 1.90 4.60 1.93 4.138 1.88 6.22 17.85 2.40 2.92 2.94 3.41 1.78 41.96 
a 1929 2.83 3.238 38.08 6.64 3.54 1.77 3.06 38.54 1.84 2.79 2.49 3.75 38.56 
i 1930 2.87 2.87 2.47 2.12 4.27 481 2.838 1.81 0.40 223 65.92 2.06 82.16 
. 1931 2.85 1.20 4.63 2.82 5.88 4.16 3.98 2.92 1.91 2.27 0.94 3.21 36.27 . 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (Bridgeport Hydraulic Co.). 


WHITE. 


Elevation, 


Record January 1894 to December 1941 inclusive. 


20 feet. 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 7.67 6.382 9.64 9.41 10.18 8.48 18.77 12.02 8.04 10.18 17.60 9.85 64.23 
Year 1915 1896 1899 1901 1898 1903 1897 1927 1907 1913 1898 1901 1901 
Min. 1.66 0.85 0.29 0.69 0.49 0.48 0.69 0.20 0.25 0.30 1.00 1.59 36.46 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1896 1903 1898 1894 1899 1914 1924 1908 1928 1910 
1929 3.70 4.64 3.06 7.14 4.09 1.77 1.87 2.68 197 3.84 2.138 3.82 40.71 
1930 2.79 2.92 3.23 2.52 3.71 38.99 1.68 3.75 1.87 1.98 6.58 3.04 38.01 
1931 2.49 2.48 4.64 6.00 4.28 4.47 38.50 4.438 2.97 2.53 0.85 3.44 41.03 
1932 5.22 2.74 6.38 2.03 2.42 2.22 8.18 3.64 3.15 5.381 6.12 2.49 43.85 
1933 1.799 4.82 6.14 5.60 2.38 2.16 3.06 9.74 4.91 2.72 0.81 3.57 47.20 
1934 3.39 4.52 3.97 5.84 4.97 8.83 38.74 2.67 12.17 2.85 3.43 3.57 64.45 
1935 6.33 3.56 2.938 1.76 2.12 4.71 4.29 1.86 4.64 1.13 4.97 0.82 39.12 
1936 7.88 2.71 6.54 4.00 2.54 6.89 1.67 38.66 4.66 4.69 1.06 8.10 54.40 
1937 7.19 2.20 4.10 4.97 2.28 4.84 4.07 7.12 3.46 5.36 4.93 2.51 52.53 
1938 4.66 2.62 2.52 2.94 4.64 7.19 6.86 38.21 14.15 1.89 4.10 3.31 58.09 

45 yrs. 3.99 3.76 4.16 3.938 38.65 3.46 4.24 4.52 4.01 3.78 3.53 3.94 46.97 
1939 4.14 5.77. 5.40 4.94 0.69 4.78 2.36 6.63 1.50 6.29 1.80 3.28 47.58 
1940 3.77 2.96 5.84 646 7.00 4.08 38.15 3.77 3.81 2.57 5.38 2.42 61.21 
1941 3.05 3.10 2.38 1.88 2.37 7.80 5.80 4.85 0.09 3.25 4.61 4.35 43.03 

BRISTOL, CONN. (Bristol Water Department). 
Record from January 1911 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1911 3.55 1.10 5.15 2.67 2.80 2.65 7.53 6.85 4.15 8.75 4.76 2.88 52.84 
1912 1.58 2.90 6654 7.28 4.93 1.06 1.90 3.18 2.57 5.57 6.00 3.84 47.30 
1913 4.07 1.40 6.40 5.08 38.75 1.80 1.98 4.57 3.34 10.93 3.25 2.70 49.22 
1914 8.37 1.938% 4.05 4.05 2.50 3.22 4.58 3.88 0.25 3.75 2.30 2.65 36.53 
1915 7.90 5.00 0.06* 1.66 3.02 2.58 6.05 6.84 3.95 3.03 2.96 4.34 47.39 
1916 1.35 3.85 0.55 1.98 3.95 5.28 438 634 5.07 1.38 1.08 3.94 39.15 
1917 8.50 4.82 4.40 2.12 4.838 7.79 4.01 4.11 0.56 0.89 1.18 1.25 38.96 
1918 2.00 4.22 1.28 4.66 2.18 38.82 4.59 2.62 6.77 1.19 3.19 4.04 40.56 
1919 2.02 3.29 6.57 3.51 7.68 1.67 4.10 5.01 6.12 3.83 5.29 2.75 51.34 
1920 8.39 3.45 6.25 4.06 7.57 5.85 1.95 8.52 0.78 4.48 6.11 58.42 
1921 2.33 4.385 2.52 4.75 2.90 38.48 6.09 2.68 4.70 1.63 4.94 3.37 43.74 
1922 1.15 2.14 6.57 1.88 5.58 6.33 7.81 §05 2.71 3.74 1.388 2.08 46.42 
1923 7.78 1.83 2.57 5.14 3.44 6.54 2.81 1.61 3.49 5.74 3.14 3.49 47.08 
1924 4.338 0.91 0.56 5.65 4.86 3.88 1.75 4.14 5.28 0.22 3.06 2.13 35.77 
1925 1.71 38.66 4.56 2.88 3.36 4.70 5.23 38.67 3.38 3.54 2.98 2.90 42.07 
1926 1.85 6.04 38.12 3.22 2.04 1.59 38.67 4.07 2.96 5.33 6.09 3.13 42.11 
1927 2.03 0.44 1.86 2.56 5.22 2.82 8.30 65.22 2.18 6.57 7.45 4.19 48.79 
1928 2.10 2.90 1.79 2.84 4.238 7.24 4.19 4.69 .3.50 1.28 1.93 1.46 37.65 
1929 8.87 4.05 2.08 669 4.96 2.87 1.92 38.19 2.95 4.44 2.65 4.21 43.88 
1930 2.45 2.90 2.88 2.86 38.72 4.01 3.36 3.18 3.61 3.85 7.01 2.02 40.85 
1931 3.90 1.70 6.11 3.44 65838 4.33 2.36 3.64 1.11 2.20 1.42 2.82 37.42 
1932 5.36 2.82 588 2.27 2.91 2.01 2.74 17.99 8.49 17.45 9.26 1.85 53.53 
1933 1.68 3.42 648 6.54 1.50 2.71 2.21 690 5.389 2.46 0.96 3.48 43.68 
1934 3.70 4.65 6.78 4.44 6.50 4.83 4.29 2.87 14.93 2.49 4.79 3.61 62.88 
1935 4.92 3.51 2.18 3.70 38.21 3.66 5.64 1.26 4.67 0.68 3.83 1.02 38.28 
1936 6.71 2.66 9.01 3.58 2.68 4.62 3.94 4.05 3.24 4.58 1.24 8.21 54.47 
1937 6.52 2.94 848 4.79 4.59 6.14 3.82 7.05 3.93 5.21 6.18 2.44 57.04 
1938 4.24 1.39 1.42 4.15 6.16 17.25 11.52 5.29 12.02 2.48 3.18 5.74 63.84 
Vv. 

28 yrs. 3.55 2.96 8.88 3.89 38.96 4.14 4.52 4.35 4.45 3.68 3.78 3.31 46.47 
1939 4.80 4.06 5.00 5.90 1.28 2.58 1.57 9.98 2.94 3.96 2.79 3.01 47.82 
1940 4.16 2.66 3.51 2.40 5.05 38.47 2.48 3.02 4.13 1.70 5.54 2.78 40.85 
1941 2.26 4.82 2.04 1.87 2.16 5.78 5.59 3.87 0.57 2.95 3.83 4.41 39.15 


|_| 
*Interpolated. 
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BURLINGTON, CONN. (Upper Phelps Brook, Hartford Water 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Works). 


Elevation, 740 feet. 


Record April 1918 to D ber 1935 incl 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.07 5.09 6.11 9.16 8383 885 17.46 647 17.70 6.13 8.84 5.24 57.36 
Year 1923 1920 1919 1924 1919 1920° 1927 1927 1920 1923 1927 1927 1919 
Min. 1.46 1.81 134 166 2.10 1.62 0.98 1.88 1.71 0.14 1.84 2.16 42.08 
Year 1922 1923 1924 1922 1926 1919 1924 1925 1927 1924 1922 1924 1926 
1929 4.71 4.48 4.06 7.87 5.83 2.88 1.01 1.52 3.25 65.51 2.92 3.97 48.01 
1930 2.61 2.28 4.27 2.58 4.34 4.18 3.60 3.50 1.48 2.05 5.39 1.83 37.91 
1931 3.33 2.40 4.94 3.24 7.58 4.82 2.48 4.26 0.88 2.30 1.62 2.73 40.08 
1932 5.58 2.65 5.04 2.50 2.85 38.49 4.19 645 3.85 682 8.57 1.87 53.86 
1933 1.98 3.87 6.79 4.76 1.91 1.44 2.27 6.57 17.19 2.89 0.97 3.84 44.48 
1934 4.12 2.86 2.85 5.95 643 4.44 2.98 4.41 13.388 2.66 4.87 3.08 58.03 
1935 5.71 3.44 2.18 3.08 2.11 5.18 2.68 1.44 5.04 0.53 3.73 0.93 36.05 
Av. 

17 yrs. 3.65 3.85 3.99 4.39 4.83 38.92 3.59 3.96 4.58 3.83 4.389 3.04 46.47 
BURLINGTON, CONN. (Phelps Brook Dam, Hartford Water Works). Elevation, 497 feet. 
Record January 1918 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 5.87 8.77 5.48 8.08 8.76 7.04 6.69 5.80 84 6.35 8.01 5.387 51.06 
Year 1923 1928 1919 1924 1919 1920 1927 1927 1920 1923 1927 1920 1920 
Min. 1.54 157 0.73 1.94 1.78 1.17 0.75 41.82 1.94 0.11 1.19 1.04 32.51 
Year 1922 1922 1924 1927 1928 1919 1924 1920 1922 1924 1922 1921 1928 
1929 4.83 2.48 2.85 5.68 4.88 2.79 1.387 1.69 2.82 65.14 2.93 3.76 41.22 
1930 2.14 1.98 3.71 2.48 4.57 3.70 3.60 3.23 2.98 2.14 4.45 1.54 386.47 
1931 2.79 1.72 4.01 2.86 7.20 4.22 2.49 3.66 0.88 2.27 1.29 2.96 36.35 
1932 4.73 2.07 5.28 2.138 2.59 3.93 534 6.58 3.48 6.21 8.52 1.69 52.55 
1933 1.98 4.05 6.70 4.61 1.81 2.13 3.06 7.04 6.25 2.97 0.94 3.68 44.16 
1934 8.96 2.28 2.74 6.34 6.86 3.76 2.98 4.95 14.84 2.38 3.56 4.39 58.49 
1935 6.93 8.06 2.16 2.56 1.88 4.72 4.77 1.14 4.94 0.56 3.93 1.23 36.88 
1936 6.41 2.21 9.22 3.72 3.69 38.74 3.45 6.238 3.03 5.03 1.45 7.37 55.55 
1937 6.13 38.67 38.82 4.26 65.17 87 6.51 7.91 4.64 65.88 6.15 2.55 63.06 
1938 4.62 2.29 1.64 3.82 4.06 6.02 12.20 3.10 11.19 2.52 3.70 3.90 59.06 
Av. 

21 yrs. 3.44 2.68 38.52 3.88 4.06 38.82 4.33 4.11 4.80 3.06 3.81 3.16 44.62 
1939 8.00 3.05 4.53 4.73 1.63 2.96 2.68 9.02 2.75 3.50 3.04 2.89 43.78 
1940 8.79 2.68 5.09 65.64 4.63 4.65 3.29 2.82 3.82 3.04 5.93 3.07 47.90 
1941 1.73 3.97 0.95 0.87 3.19 5.84 5.06 2.61 1.48 1.67 4.07 4.63 36.07 

BURLINGTON, CONN. (Whigville, New Britain Water Works). Elevation, 570 feet. 
Record January 1921 to December 1940 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1921 2.61 2.60 38.380 4.18 3.05 2.59 5.95 1.63 3.23 1.53 4.64 2.53 37.84 
1922 2.15 2.388 4.90 2.06 5.80 4.44 8.09 4.97 2.25 3.21 1.22 2.97 44.44 
1923 5.386 1.81% 1.15 4.64 2.64 4.89 3.72 1.81 2.48 6.66 3.24 3.45 41.85 
1924 538 2.22 1.01 6.86 4.90 3.15 1.17 3.98 5.27 0.18 2.63 2.06 37.96 
1925 2.82 3.65 4.40 2.05 3.02 5.60 6.96 1.95 3.04 3.76 3.07 2.91 48.23 
1926 2.41 3.10 2.05 3.62 2.12 1.76 3.32 4.20 2.68 4.70 5.47 2.62 38.05 
1927 2.05 2.45 1.93 2.59 563 2.16 6.69 4.86 2.01 5.00 6.98 5.07 47.42 
1928 1.78 3.75 1.09 4.38 2.39 5.12 5.06 5.22 3.98 1.20 1.22 2.01 387.20 
1929 5.39 8.56 3.25 7.28 4.58 2.66 1.23 2.11 3.55 4.50 3.81 4.05 45.47 
1930 2.40 2.29 3.47 2.48 4.87 8.05 38.05 2.86 2.66 2.51 4.19 2.14 35.97 
1931 2.81 1.92 38.67 3.10 542 436 2.10 2.91 0.99 2.05 1.00 3.18 83.51 
1932 5.138 2.31 4.56 2.75 2.88 2.80 3.15 7.07 3.02 6.41 8.08 1.76 49.92 
1933 1.85 3.80 4.61 5.26 1.86 1.85 2.54 5.90 5.02 2.67 0.76 3.27 38.89 
1934 3.71 2.86 2.75 5.98 6.34 3.46 3.73 3.22 18.52 2.46 3.15 4.388 65.51 
1935 4.66 3.03) 2.14 3.10) 2.29 4.41 6.40 0.98 4.44 0.44 3.77 1.00 36.66 
1936 6.72 2.70 7.75 3.41 2.69 3.57 2.58 5.18 3.09 4.387 1.338 17.20 50.59 
1937 5 3.06 38.32 4.05 4.82 5.94 5.06 7.54 5.10 5.47 5.82 2.22 58.65 
1938 5.24 2.26 1.72 3.83 4.87 6.22 17.98 3.87 11.65 2.83 3.64 3.79 90 
Av. 

18 yrs. 3.77 2.74 38.17 3.98 3.84 3.78 4.38 3.88 4.33 3.80 3.58 3.14 43.84 
1939 3.25 3.42 4.70 4.93 1.66 2.35 1.17 8.64 2.88 3.29 2.76 2.82 41.87 
1940 3.77 2.80 5.40 642 3.83 5.06 2.66 2.58 3.07 2.62 5.88 2.74 46.88 
1941 2.33 90 2.10 —— —— — —— 3.25 0.99 2.12 3.63 3.99 —— 


*Interpolated. 


i, 


* 


WHITE. 


CANAAN, CONN. (Falls Village). Elevation, 600 feet. 
Record May 1889 to December 1941 inclusive. 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1889 5.10 4.81) «9.49 «22.60 84.47 3.55 5.88 3.01 
1890 2.53 3.40 5.86 2.06 4.78 3.24 643 6.06 6. 5.40 1.00 4.56 51.27 
1891 7.44 $3.71 2.17 8.75 1.738 8.62 1.62 3.387 0.94 1.60 3.11 4.88 37.94 
1892 5.71 1.36 2.76 6.48 5.74 6.09 6.18 3.45 1.22 3.76 1.24 44.59 
1893 2.71 6.23 8.05 2.65 5.52 2.49 3.383 5.50 3.89 3.99 1.84 4.16 45.36 
1894 2.03 2.17 1.68 2.55 5.57 0.86 1.35 0.57 4.44 4 4.15 4.58 33.96 
1895 8.08 1.86 2.44 4.15 2.49 2.77 3.00 2.77 2.24 5.388 3.80 4.67 38.15 
1896 1.11 638 56.59 1.71 3.389 2.538 6.67 4.25 6.25 3.10 2.80 2.33 46.11 
1897 3.25 2.40 2.44 3.00 3.73 5.22 10.57 4.77 5.94 0.78 5.94 4.63 52.67 
1898 458 3.06 2.44 . 4.385 6.385 2.9 2.238 8.22 3.73 3.74 6.80 2.42 50.41 
1899 3.20 4.69 6.25 1.28 2.68 3.99 7.09 0.88 4.82 1.63 1.47 2.35 39.28 
1900 2.72 6.00 4.50 1.69 5.58 4.45 5.02 1.87 1.85 2.41 5.55 2.71 44.35 
1901 1.48 0.84 6.09 6.45 6.07. 1.84 4.389 9.04 4.21 3.97 2.42 8.16 54.96 
1902 2.12 4.388 4.59 3.79 2.66 4.83 1742 3.24 844 4.96 1.01 6.48 53.91 
1903 2.63 4.39 448 2 0.97 10.01 2.64 5.938 2.02 6.04 2.42 3.96 48.34 
1904 2.92 2.29 38.10 2.14 4.49 3.78 6.04 2.98 17.44 2.98 1.49 2.58 42.23 
1905 4.82 0.82 3.72 2.50 1.45 38.381 4.79 3.79 6.51 3.11 2.54 3.02 40.38 
1906 2.05 2.71 38.97 4.27 6.18 38.74 5.17 2.85 3.18 3.25 1.69 2.92 40.93 
1907 2.44 1.76 1.26 2.18 oo 4.19 3.21 2.27 12.48 7.81 4.80 4.55 50.94 
1908 8.03 3.74 2.67 2.81 3.2 3.03 6.65 4.59 1.29 1.52 0.88 2.49 35.95 
1909 4.86 6.15 3.67 5.27 4.92 2.47 2.00 3.52 3.94 1.14 2.48 3.44 43.86 
1910 6.18 4.82 1.06 4.17 3.21 38.22 2.21 5.00 4.34 1.12 5.05 1.98 42.36 
1911 2.29 1.80 4.36 2.856 3.18 2.88 5.12 6.11 3.48 65.72 3.93 2.52 43.14 
1912 2.00 2.05 5.05 4.99 5.74 0.70 2.90 4.27 3.08 4.51 3.69 86 43.84 
1913 4.02 2.28 6.05 4.02 4.18 1.81 1.45 4.59 3.74 8.88 3.23 2.54 46.74 
1914 2.51 2.385 4.23 3.69 3.80 2.97 3.10 2.48 0.55 2.23 2.37 2.58 32.36 
1915 ty ae 0.12 2.56 2.90 4.65 97 7.41 3.74 1.96 2.07 8.89 53.58 
1916 148 3.77 2.92 2.97 3.388 3.87 17.38 3.10 6.23 0.96 3.58 3.02 42.66 
1917 3.19 2.58 2.90 2.08 2.99 4.75 1.86 3.01 0.40 6.43 0.95 2.28 33.42 
1918 3.01 2.73 2.53 4.05 3.93 2.90 5.65 3.59 5.55 1.68 2.41 3.79 41.82 
1919 2.94 2.47 56.65 2.32 4.52 2.98 5.73 2.96 4.72 2.22 6.31 2.23 45.00 
1920 2.07 10.37 4.038 4.94 2.65 5.24 4.16 6.02 7.88 1.18 3.78 4.29 56.61 
1921 2.48 3.16 4.43 4.62 38.45 3.95 8.11 4.25 3.86 1.64 5.92 1.67 42.54 
1922 1.65 1.95 4.67 2.30 6.97 5.81 2.30 5.81 2.14 2.30 1.02 3.08 40.00 
1923 6.05 1.47 1.82 38.18 2.50 2.73 3.19 3.14 4.60 5.52 2.74 2.85 38.79 
1924 2.09 1.72 0.97 5.29 4.14 2.16 2.47 4.26 8.89 0.87 3.13 1.30 387.29 
1925 2.34 3.43 4.84 2.23 2.73 3.17 17.80 1.68 4.02 3.04 3.02 2.01 39.81 
1926 1.73 3.58 2.79 2.79 1.94 2.68 2.42 3.82 4. 5.61 5.80 2.50 40.30 
1927 2.37 2.93 1.738 2.20 5.68 2.42 5.43 5.59 2.03 6.75 4.89 4.71 46.68 
1928 2.22 3.71 2.08 3.99 2.82 5.79 7.96 10.16 1.98 1.838 1.49 1.76 45.29 
1929 3.50 2.96 3.68 7.29 3.85 38.385 1.48 2.90 2.62 3.03 3.19 3.79 41.14 
1930 1.85 1.87 2.94 1.71 3.19 6.17 38.10 3.57 4.01 1.56 3.21 2.75 35.93 
1931 2.02 1.638 2.85 2.11 5.80 7.02 5.05 4.09 1.14 2.74 1.86 2.74 38.55 
1932 3.52 1.62 38.21 2.68 2.61 6.92 5.64 4.72 2.84 3.73 6.80 1.14 45.38 
1933 1.74 2.57 2.60 4.84 1.96 1.64 2.80 7.55 8.18 2.67 1.03 2.382 39.90 
1934 3.35 2.07 2.26 3.70 4.45 3.47 3.738 4.85 8.01 2.19 3.72 2.71 44.01 
1935 3.51 2.27 2.14 1.50 1.94 4.86 3.73 1.28 2.89 0.90 3.84 0.93 29.74 
1936 5.19 1.90 6.59 3.65 2.738 2.24 3.119 4.85 2.62 4.17 1.89 5.00 44.02 
1937 4.83 2.14 2.82 2.61 4.07 868 3.49 3.88 5.51 4.97 3.10 2.06 47.66 
1938 4.28 2.27 1.35 2.94 2.88 8.97 10.22 4.18 13.64 1.76 3.45 2.92 58.36 
Av. 
49 yrs 3.14 3.10 3.35 3.22 3.75 3.93 4.49 4.30 4.50 3.26 3.19 3.29 43.52 
1939 2.17 3.28 3.05 4.381 2.00 4.11 0.90 1.98 2.09 4.76 1.75 1.84 32.19 
1940 1.65 2.03 4.49 5.51 4.95 3.78 2.67 38.62 5.25 2.15 3.96 2.35 42.41 
1941 1.74 1.99 1.77 3.33 6.78 6.13 1.45 1.62 2.48 1.93 3.19 33.34 

- CANTON, CONN. (G. J. Case). Elevation, 900 feet. 
Record January 1859 to March 1923 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 9.29 9.30 9.57 12.30 18.00 11.77 16.96 16.95 11.25 14.70 9.28 9.07 75.16~ 
Year 1891 1896 1876 1901 1868 1869 1897 1867 1868 1869 1866 1901 1869 
Min. 0.00 ane 0.19 0.68 0.51 0.20 1.386 0.73 0.29 0.52 0.70 0.64 37.22 
Year 1860 7 =. 1915 1892 1887 1873 1918 1894 1914 1920 1890 1875 1921 
Av. 
64 yrs. 3.59 3.68 4.04 3.52 4.28 4.15 4.52 4.68 4.12 442 4.12 3.76 48.83 
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CANTON, CONN. (Nepaug Dam, Hartford Water Works). Elevation, 485 feet. 
Record from April 1912 to Decerhber 1935 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 6.73. 4.91 6.98 826 17.97 17.48 6.12 8.06 7.73 10.85 8.68 5.21 49.99 
Year 1923 1926 1919 1924 1919 1917 1915 1915 1920 1913 1927 1923 1920 
Min. 1.00 ae 0.18 #124 2.18 0.77 0.77 2.07 0.26 0.15 1.03 1.71 383.44 
191 
Year 1916 -. 1915 1916 1926 1913 1924 1923 1917 1924 1917 1924 1916 
191 
1929 4.97 2.96 $8.74 8.07 4.59 2.55 0.85 2.09 2.98 4.93 2.59 3.66 43.98 
1930 2.14 1.98 3884 2.22 4.49 3.87 2.88 3.09 2.10 2.02 4. 1.45 34.61 
1931 2.66 1.68 4.18 38.00 7.48 4.18 2.44 3.25 0.97 2.81 1.37 2.65 36.12 
1932 4.67 2.30 4.90 2.19 2.90 2.99 4.13 6.13 3.12 6.53 7.91 1.78 49.55 
1933 2.00 3.58 5.59 4.38 1.74 1.76 1.73 5.93 6.10 2.92 0.93 3.73 40.34 
1934 3.87 2.81 2.60 6.10 6.07 4.04 3.25 4.41 12.19 2.88 3.48 4.26 54.96 
1935 5.64 3.05 2.06 3.04 145 5.20 4.05 1.86 4.44 0.71 3.82 1.03 35.85 
Av. 
23 yrs. 3.29 2.83 3.85 3.75 3.90 8.72 3.48 4.02 4.01 3.43 3.61 3.01 42.40 


CANTON CENTER, CONN. (Cherry Brook, Hartford Water Works). 


Elevation, 485 feet. 


Record from 1925 to 1930; 1932 to 1934 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1925 —_ — 2.56 2.11 4.67 6.07 2.26 4.13 3.89 3.45 2.63 —— 
1926 1.83 3.20 3.381 2.46 1.83 2.13 2.44 2.99 3.23 3.30 5.66 2.74 35.12 
1927 1.81 2.59 1.48 2.84 5.34 2.01 6.46 5.42 2.32 3.95 9.19 5.12 48.0 

1928 226 4.25 2.556 2.04 2.11 4.68 6.06 795 38.27 0.71 1.98 1.49 39.20 
1929 4.51 3.387 3.64 8.33 4.48 2.04 1.04 3.56 4.05 4.67 2.96 3.61 46.26 
1930 1.87 1.76 3.46 2.10 4.59 4.59 1.52 2.59 1.66 2.383 4.06 1.76 32.29 
1932 3.82 2.06 5.76 1.83 2.63 38.09 3.54 5.40 3.27 6.33 7.31 1.09 46.13 
1933 2.13 3.58 6.27 4.29 1.66 2.01 1.03 5.58 5.94 2.90 0.71 3.05 39.15 
1934 3.66 2.72 2.87 6.29 5.60 3.53 2.85 3.938 14.82 2.84 3.46 3.68 55.25 
Av.8yrs. 2.74 2.94 3.60 3.82 3.53 3.00 2.99 4.68 4.82 3.33 4.41 2.82 42.68 

CANTON, CONN. (Collinsville). Elevation, 300 feet. 
Record January 1929 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1929 4.62 2.49 4.23 7.77 4.86 2.21 1.17 1.64 2.438 4.20 3.07 4.14 42.83 
1930 2.37 2.27 8.91 2.18 4.57 3.83 3.381 2.838 2.67 1.96 4.10 2.48 35.93 
1931 3.38 2.29 4.70 3.22 642 4.51 2.11 3.26 0.97 2.20 0.95 3.38 37.39 
1932 4.97 2.34 4.58 2.72 2.47 3.86 4.51 5.80 3.64 6.24 8.06 1.92 60.61 
1933 1.98 3.85 6.13 5.09 1.61 2.11 2.64 6.70 5.81 2.77 0.93 3.56 43.18 
1934 -3.99 2.82 2.44 638 6.10 3.41 2.85 4.99 14.04 2.23 3.35 4.22 56.82 
1935 5.02 3.67 2.11 3.09 1.77 4.86 4.62 1.07 4.62 0.41 3.62 1.13 35.99 
1936 6.68 38.07 835 3.04 3.438 4.06 3.230 5.55 2.99 4.67 1.24 7.18 53.56 
1937 6.40 3.56 3.564 4.32 4.83 646 6.05 7.82 4.41 5.53 6.28 2.52 61.22 
1938 5.51 2.65 1.79 3.91 3.94 6.32 1080 2.86 10.11 1.59 3.76 3.81 57.05 
Vv. 

10 yrs. 4.49 2.90 4.18 4.17 4.00 4.06 4.14 4.20 5.17 3.18 3.54 3.43 47.46 
1939 $.34 2.27 5.15 4.84 1.56 2.79 2.22 17.97 2.56 4.89 1.66 2.93 42.18 
1940 3.99 3.86 5.68 6.24 4.58 6.10 3.01 2.69 3.41 2.71 5.46 3.03 50.76 
1941 2.43 3.39 2.04 0.91 3.18 5.47 4.41 2.89 1.47 1.49 3.68 4.14 35.00 
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COLCHESTER, CONN. Elevation, 440 feet. ; 
Record 1891 to 1939 inclusive. ; 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Min 1.76 0.51 0.26 1.21 0.42 0.49 1.23 0.86 0.42 0.87 0.74 1.37 35.72 
Year 1916 1895 1915 1892 1908 1894 1909 1900 1914 1924 1918 1892 1891 
1929 6.22 4.00 4.45 8.63 4.08 195 193 3.54 1.22 2 2.92 4.08 45.82 
1930 2.96 3.97 4.04 73 448 2.21 261 1.27 2.99 3.69 3.79 39.14 


1937 5.21 05 5 : 
1938 4.22 1.38% 1.19% * 4.45 6.14 11.78 4.58 11.92 4.09 3.75 58.02 
Av. 
47 yrs. 4.18 3.81 4.87 4.87 3.86 38.52 3.99 4.51 3.88 3.81 4.02 4.19 48.51 
1939 2.92 4.88 5.21 4.87 1.39 2.89 0.75 7.50 3.10 4.74 1.22 4.91 44.38 
1940 8.15 2.005 —— —— 7.18 2.27 4.43 1.66 2.97 06 661 2.29 —— 
*Interpolated. 
CORNWALL, CONN. (Cream Hill). Elevation, 1,300 feet. 
Record June 1896 to December 1941 inclusive. 4 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual R 
Max 6.96 6.57 7.88 6.84 6.90 9.74 9.71 10.86 12.22 9.69 9.25 8.14 61.43 b 
Year 1923 1909 1901 1924 1901 1903 1897 1928 1907 1907 1927 1901 1902 4 
Min 1.52 0.84 0.29 1.47 1.389 1.28 1.87 1.11 0.63 87 0.75 1.78 36.04 : 


1932 4.238 2.02 4.21 2.05 2.838 8.59 4.90 5.02 3.31 5.09 17.56 1.57 50.88 

1933 2.06 3.21 3.87 5.80 2.15 1.22 2.79 8.92 7.30 2.70 1.56 3.16 44.24 

1934 3.66 3.19 8.15 3.74 5.07 2.82 2.52 2.61 9.82 2.58 5.05 3.93 47.64 oI 
1935 4.95 3.15 9 2.18 2.48 4.50 5.382 1.82 2.75 0.53 4.51 1.07 35.65 

1936 5.75 3.385 6.87 4.08 3.71 3.60 4.99 3.83 3 4.18 1.96 5.60 51.36 

1937 4 2.92 3.88 4.17 541 17.68 5.30 4.73 5.85 6.77 4.46 2.43 57.88 

1938 5.41 2.47 1.79 3.60 3.26 8.69 7.94 4.55 13.038 1.96 4.02 3.73 60.45 

Av. 


COTTON HILL (Nepaug Reservoir Water Supply, Hartford Water Works). 
Record November 1929 to December 1934 inclusive. 


Av.5yrs. 3.11 2.18 3.80 3.49 4.28 3.74 3.44 4.60 5.41 3.23 3.84 2.54 43.66 


| Max. 8.40 9.68 8.27 9.68 7.97 840 10.82 9.49 898 9.28 17.58 10.05 64.12 f 
| Year _1915 1900 1912 1901 1893 1908 1897 1927 1918 1913 1892 1901 1901 ; 
1931 8.89 2.16 4.92* 2.87* 4.41* 641 3.45 6.25 2.53 2.53 0.90 3.87 43.69 
1932 5.58 2.07 5.74 2.76 3.29 4.28 2.44 5.15 4.61 8.24 5.96 2.35 52.47 ; 
1933 2.18 4.738 5.61 5.02 3.28 2.30 1.94 5.55 5.91 2.88 1.85 3.68 44.43 
1934 3.98 4.78 4.18 6.94 5.81 4.54 2.89 4.45 10.01 3.72 3.78 5.78 60.86 ; 
1935 5.70 3.23 2.29 3.00 1.73 6.26 6.22 2.85 3.87 0.54 4.75 1.40 41.34 
O26 215 Q 49 5 Q 5 48 O4 4 Q 
Fs 
Year 1901 1901 1915 1899 1903 1912 1913 1899 1914 1909 1902 1896 1914 : 
1929 4.75 2.656 3.71 7.65 38.87 3.17 1.28 2.11 2.28 3.46 3.46 4.35 42.69 : 
1930 2.07 2.08 3.31 1.83 3.88 6.52 3.59 3.58 3.82 1.66 3.25 2.82 37.86 
42 yrs. 3.71 8.32 8.69 3.55 3.97 4.28 4.63 4.44 4.51 3.56 3.58 3.58 46.82 
1939 2.89 4.71 38.70 6.53 2.13 3.84 2.60 2.05 2.17 5.04 1.86 2.66 40.18 E 
1940 2.31 2.77 5.938 4.11 6.42 38.77 3.16 3.54 3.97 2.87 4.84 2.385 45.54 
1941 2.34 2.59 3.44 0.90 8.61 4.47 2.46 21.27 2.522.386 3.92 37.29 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
. 1930 2.28 2.08 3.63 2.05 3.80 4.94 3.69 3.68 2.00 1.99 4.51 1.42 36.02 
1931 2.81 1.44 3.98 2.75 7.11 4.64 2.81 3.20 0.92 2.13 1.89 2.92 36.10 ‘ 
1932 4.81 1.85 4.538 2.12 2.86 3.87 3.89 6.71 3.08 6.88 8.00 1.65 650.25 
1933 1.76 38.42 4.72 5.18 2.07 1.51 2.22 549 6.96 2.69 0.82 2.99 39.83 . 
1934 3.89 2.12 2.15 533 5.55 3.75 4.58 3.94 14.09 2.48 4.49 3.71 56.08 —~ 
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DANBURY, CONN. Elevation, 390 feet. 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Record January 1926 to December 1935; November 1937 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1926 2.73 3.65 8.02 2.67 1.48 2.15 3.85 6.48 3.62 3.97 4.63 2.46 40.16 
1927 2.46 2.68 1.72 2.28 6.54 4.43 17.24 9.11 2.94 17.21 37 57.41 
1928 2.15 4.53 2.97 4.64 2.50 6.07 8.86 56.11 4.12 0.78 2.70 1.19 45.62 
1929 8.36 2.58 8.58 5.97 4.12 1.92 1.93 4.16 2.47 4.389 2.27 3.28 40.03 
1930 2.38 1.71 2.06 2.46 2.96 5.96 3.388 3.12 4.23 2.20 5.09 2.13 37.68 
1931 1.92 181 3.71 4.00 6.15 5.84 2.77 3.05 2.61 2.10 1.387 2.65 37.98 
1932 4.00 2.25 4.62 2.02 2.14 2.50 4.95 4.80 2.02 4.92 8.28 1.64 44.14 
1933 1.70 2.26 5.87 4.44 2.67 1.89 3.19 9.01 5.02 2.52 0.91 2.33 41.31 
1934 3.76 0.60 38.98 3.75 5.54 4.22 3.12 2.41 11.28 2.57 4.04 2.95 48.12 
1935 1.98 2.70 1.86 1.94 1.77 4.74 5.57 0.85 3.64 0.84 3.00 0.95 29.84 
1938 7.68 2.50 2.09 3.19 8.74 5.52 11.80 5.87 18.56 3.11 3.27 4.56 66.39 
Av. 

ll yrs. 8.10 2.47 38.18 3.89 3.50 4.11 5.06 4.91 5.04 3.15 3.90 2.62 44.43 
1939 2.95 8.04 4.47 5.70 1.98 2.91 1.88 4.41 3.85 5.61 2.10 2.12 45.47 
1940 2.98 2.91 5.06 5.97 7.87 38.24 3.80 1.80 1.74 1.87 4.89 2.59 44.22 
1941 2.24 8.10 —— —— 2.22 4.71 8.54 2.82 0.26 2.79 3.69 83 — 

DANIELSON, CONN. Elevation, 300 feet. 
Record January 1905 to September 1919 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 6.14 6.35 8.17 5.60 4.82 6.12 9.90 8.20 11.28 6.97 7.23 6.78 50.65 
Year 1910 1909 1912 1913 1912 1916 1915 1911 1907 1907 1911 1912 1907 
Min. 2.05 1:11 0.10 1.25 1.41 0.84 1.18 1.37 0.45 1.36 0.85 1.10 30.18 
Year 1918 1905 1915 1917 1905 1912 1905 1910 1914 1909 1917 1917 1905 
Av. 

14 yrs. 3.90 3.45 38.44 3.05 2.96 3.04 3.56 3.97 3.85 2.99 3.15 3.82 41.18 


EAST HAVEN, CONN. (Lake Saltonstall, New Haven Water Co.). Elevation, 25 feet. 


Record November 1913 to D 1941 inclusi 
Jan. Feb. Mar.’ Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1914 5.58 3.438 4.53 4.10 2.77 2.07 4.61 2.41 0.18 3.30 2.46 3.67 39.11 
1915 7.67 6.75 0.18: 1.82 3.88 4.16 2.17 4.96 1.82 2.79 1.27 65.78 41.20 
1916 1.54 5.54 4.16 2.62 2.48 4.16 443 068 2.11 2.67 2.27 3.28 35.94 
1917 2.87 2.12 4.84 2.651 2.72 2.52 3.54 4.48 2.52 4.30 2.01 3.70 38.08 
1918 2.96 3.94 2.36 4.72 4.16 695 3.44 2.21 635 0.98 3.05 3.69 44.81 
1919 3.50 3.36 4.84 3.88 5.45 2.42 3.19 6.99 5.95 3.85 4.14 2.34 48.41 
1920 2.22 2.21 4.385 5.01 3.64 5.66 4.29 2.64 3.47 2.97 4.82 6.05 46.33 
1921 2.58 3.00 2.86 5.36 3.79 3.98 4.96 2.46 2.47 1.63 4.48 2.76 40.28 
1922 1.67 199 4.58 2.97 4.18 895 5.90 4.17 1.94 3.25 1.91 2.75 44.26 
1923 5.11 1.02 3.94 5.02 2.18 38.09 1.738 1.15 3.55 5.98 2.26 6.13 41.16 
1924 3.71 2.22 0.80 5.10 4.99 1.88 0.87 4.49 2.71 0.65 1.89 2.45 31.76 
1925 1.57 3.13 3.88 1.98 4.15 3.21 4.91 3.85 3.15 445 3.00 3.20 40.48 
1926 2.08 3.30 2.50 3.68 1.35 2.59 3.86 4.46 3.67 3.82° 3.92 4.08 38.81 
1927 2.83 2.21 1.92 2.49 4.70 8.18 6.27 9.64 1.92 3.66 5.35 4.82 48.49 
1928 1.89 4.41 2.17 4.75 1.61 5.93 688 2.88 38.04 2.32 1.76 3.22 40.86 
1929 3.74 2.81 8.388 6.78 4.00 0.97 2.90 3.59 1.66 2.86 2.538 3.75 38.97 
1930 2.53 3.10 2.51 1.94 4.18 2.67 1.96 1.65 0.89 2.88 5.78 2.23 31.27 
1931 2.85 1.93 4.64 2.89 5.64 4.92 4.01 3.34 2.21 2.30 0.73 3.26 38.72 
1932 4.61 2.56 4.67 2.15 2.88 2.75 2.41 2.84 8.61 65.82 6.46 1.78 41.49 
1933 1.85 38.28 4.74 4.26 2.17 2.36 3.43 6.89 4.94 2.74 0.94 38.62 41.22 
1934 3.73 3.29 2.57 648 4.65 3.10 2.00 5.80 7.76 2.80 2.80 4.45 49.43 
1935 6.16 2.80 2.50 1.81 1.65 5.38 3.76 0.86 4.21 0.74 4.04 1.17 35.08 
1936 5.66 3.07 5.92 330 149 7.82 0.76 1.96 4.77 4.21 1.09 17.38 46.93 
1937 5.78 3.07 3.58 3.94 1.75 4.95 4.68 5.27 2.50 4.81 4.97 2.70 47.95 
1938 3.20 2.68 2.27 2.27 3.71 5.71 17.85 2.28 14.79 2.95 2.90 2.99 538.00 
Av. 

25 yrs. 3.50 3.04 3.37 3.65 3.382 4.03 3.75 3.68 3.65 3.09 3.07 3.61 41.76 
1939 3.45 4.96 5.67 4.83 1.21 1.79 1.01 4.58 2.91 4.86 2.81 3.66 41.24 
1940 2.65 3.19 5.33 5.82 4.72 4.21 2.70 2.54 3.02 2.11 5.13 2.76 44.18 
1941 2.97 1.838 2.08 1.88 2.90 4.54 3.09 2.41 1.96 2.97 3.55 3.40 33.03 
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EASTON, CONN. (Easton Lake Reservoir, Bridgeport Hydraulic Co.). Elevation, 313 feet. 
Record 1922 to 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual j 


— — 365 160 2.08 -—— 
1923 8.10 2.12 —— 4.37 1.50 3.05 165 0.95 2.50 6.75 6.05 4.60 —— ; 
1924 445 3.70 1.75 8.85 5.74 0.95 1.35 495 5.15 0.15 2.25 3.03 42.32 
1925 1.90 5.10 4.69 2.25 2.30 3.10 9.00 165 315 482 —— 299 -—— - 
1926 2.76 4.61 3.85 2.77 1.90 194 2.95 461 -—— 3.70 4.83 3.45 — - 
1927 3.09 3.16 0.90 190 447 2.90 4.35 14.05 2.97 5.90 6.65 4.75 55.09 
1928 1.72 4.86 2.10 4.70 1.85 6.75 545 4.50 4.62 0.95 3.30 1.05 41.85 
1929 440 5.10 3.25 605 345 1.71+- 167 2.56 1.74 2.19 1.92 3.83 37.87 
1930 2.55 2.68 3.27 2.20 3.22 —— 1.64 4.29 1.12 1.64 65.34 2.02 —— 
1931 2.01 1.88 3.74 4.57 4.32 2.95 2.16 3.84 3.26 2.57 0.67 3.01 34.98 


Av. 
12 yrs. 3.98 8.28 8.58 4.384 38.62 3.94 3.43 5.20 5.66 3.832 3.22 3.20 46.72 
1939 8.82 5.70 4.60 4.55 0.85 5.31 1.22 17.24 1.87 6.00 1.71 3.41 46.28 : 
1940 3.69 2.23 6.02 6.49 8.24 3.386 3.53 4.16 2.98 2.50 5.82 2.64 51.66 2 
1941 2.68 3.25 1 1 3.76 4.42 5.77 5.61 0.03 2.82 4.94 4.17 41.17 


ENFIELD, CONN. (Thompsonville). Elevation, 50 feet. 
Record April 1915 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1932 4.34 2.51 4.82 2.15 2.06 2.36 3.09 3.18 2.63 5.78 4.95 2.02 39.89 E ] 
1933 1.76 3.71 6.03 4.53 2.14 . 2.08 3.24 10.78 4.72 4.99 0.80 2.98 47.71 a 
1934 3.51 4.89 4.73 4.59 5.56 5.43 3.82 3.24 15.28 2.66 4.83 3.28 61.82 aa 
1935 3.94 2.32 2.30 1.84 1.80 4.26 4.01 0.84 4.43 p Bs 3.75 0.64 31.84 
1986 6.99 2.70 7.14 4.91 4.64 5.83 2.46 3.54 3.85 4.27 1.02 8.18 55.53 
1937 7.07 2.89 3.40 5.40 3.22 6.13 2.89 7.56 3.61 6.35 5.33 2.03 55.38 ; 
1938 4.538 2.19 220 261 4.21 6.02 6.63 3.38 15.62 2.33 3.14 3.53 56.39 
Max. 6.77 4.24 6.59 5.56 5.75 8.09 11.19 7.87 8.03 6.29 6.92 4.88 48.53 ; 5 
Year 1923 1919 1922 1924 1919 1920 1922 1928 1920 i923 1926 1915 1922 : ; 
Min. 1.32 1.46 0.81 1.26 1.74 1.44 1.93 1.13 1.03 0.15 1.13 0.55 32.99 : : 
Year 1922 1922 1924 1915 1926 1919 1917 1925 1917 1924 1928 1917 1917 
1929 4.33 3.71 3.39 71.30 4.96 2.29 0.73 2.72 2.63 2.98 2.98 3.69 41.71 ‘ . 
1930 1.94 1.84 3.58 1.23 5.12 3.43 3.41 8.00 2.09 1.81 8.25 1.74 32.44 % i 
1931 2.97 1.49 3.50 2.387 7.17 5.88 3.20 65.26 0.92 2.31 0.90 3.21 38.67 , 
1932 4.08 1.70 4.41 1.44 1.86 3.81 3.09 5.42 4.10 4.66 5.51 1.50 41.58 
1933 1.94 1.69 5.46 4.50 1.19 2.03 0.78 5.19 6.98 2.68 0.29 2.34 35.02 _ » 
1934 2.91 1.03 2.00 4.47 5.01 8.95 2.28 3.43 10.30 147 2.67 2.52 42.04 
1935 3.89 2.10 1.87 1.89 1.68 4.81 2.53 0.67 4.30 1.00 2.25 0.87* 27.86 
1936 6.02 2.29 6.39 38.65 2.90 3.94 2.43 440 3.04 3.81 1.55 6.14 46.56 a 
1937 4.85 2.21 3.40 3.73 3.76 6.00 2.50 4.60 2.78 4.16 5.96 2.16 46.11 f 
1938 4.69 1.92 2.05 3.61 3.57 7.18 834 2.65 12.44 2.43 2.28 4.13 65.24 : 
23 yrs. $8.27 2.389 3.16 3.31 3.42 4.24 3.74 3.67 4.23 2.72 3.31 2.88 40.34 
1939 2.38 3.46 3.90 4.21 0.77 2.29 2.71 4.11 2.26 3.59 2,57 2.33 34.58 : 
1940 3.53 1.91 5.87 4.94 3.99 5.94 3.83 2.01 1.87 1.28 6.02 2.74 43.43 : 
1941 1.67 1.59 1.67 0.54 2.41 4.09 5.18 2.52 1.28 1.44 2.84 2.58 27.81 / 
*Interpolated. 
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FAIRFIELD, CONN. (Hemlocks Reservoir, Bridgeport Hydraulic Co.). Elevation, 253 feet. 
Record 1922 to 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1923 7.19 1.57 38.85 4.15 2.45 2.75 1.60 1.15 2.65 5.52 5.65 6.48 45.01 

1924 4.20 2.25 1.16 8.18 5.56 2.31 1.07 5.50 4.75 0.35 1.81 2.54 39.68 

1925 3.58 4.98 4.26 2.15 38.62 2.91 10.29 4.26 3.65 4. . 49.68 

1926 2.67 4.01 3.41 3.37 -08 2.8 4.10 3.10 4.46 6.22 3.27 41.78 

1927 2.05 3.49 163 2.28 4.86 2.46 5.05 11.49 2.66 5.79 6.28 3.82 51.36 

1928 1.99 —— 1.68 4.385 2.24 6.36 5.51 4.76 4 — 3563 112 — ® 
1929 3.82 4.52 2.92 634 3.62 1.57 2.24 243 2.60 3.85 1.95 3.87 389.73 

1930 2.57 2.55 is 2.38 3.88 4.30 1.80 4.62 2.40 2.05 7.67 2.90 40.47 

1931 2.20 2.30 4.90 5.00 4.00 5.03 3.40 4.00 5 2.65 0.85 3.30 40.13 

1932 5.05 2.45 6.85 1.55 2.25 2.14 2.96 3.93 3.29 65.87 6.10 2.29 43.73 

1933 1.86 4.07 6.41 5 39 2.18 3.20 10.95 4.79 4.43 0.84 3.40 50.06 

1934 3.00 4.56 38.92 5.86 4.438 3.23 3.07 14.64 2.45 4.26 3.64 56.15 - 
1935 4.19 2.95 2.81 1.85 1.77 4.87 2.75 1.73 4.21 1.68 3.94 0.90 33.15 

1936 7.67 2.80 ‘ 4.62 3.56 5.85 1.99 4.17 3.69 4.17 1.12 8.96 55 

1937 7.44 2.75 8.66 5.46 38.18 5.65 3.55 8.19 3.52 5.93 5.34 2.31 56.98 

1938 4.71 2.54 2.46 3.02 4.81 6.25 17.72 4.44 14.62 2.23 3.48 3.33 59.06 

Av. 


GREENWICH, CONN. (Putnam Lake, Greenwich Water Co.). Elevation, 300 feet. 
Record 1885 to 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 7.40 665 882 7.55 8.01 8.25 13.08 10.98 7.61 9.63 8.17 6.47 58.85 
Year 1915 1896 1912 1909 1898 1903 1889 1908 1907 1913 1889 1902 1889 


Min. 1.20 0.68 0.19 0.69 0.01 0.88 0.73 0.97 0.30 0.28 0.68 1.38 30.41 
Year 1896 1914 1915 1916 1887 1885 1924 1910 1914 1924 1890 1892 1914 
1929 2.30 3.99 3.49 4.738 3.78 1.55 2.15 1.70 3.00 3.73 2.09 3.34 35.85 
1930 2.29 2.11 2.80 2.67 2.97 3.02 1.62 4.29 1.83 1.85 5.99 1.97 32.41 
1931 2.09 2.73 4.35 . 5.82 4.27 2.99 2.97 1.75 2.66 0.56 3.14 37.75 
1932 5.04 3.50 5.69 2.68 2.60 2.85 2.14 2.31 5.04 840 2.17 45.14 
1933 1.58 3.48 6.29 5.38 1 3.06 1.63 11.12 6.34 2.86 0.68 3.98 48.76 
1934 4.19 3.12 2.27 65.55 5938 3.86 3.61 1.79 12.53 2.69 2.71 3.16 51.41 
1935 8.37 2.69 9 1.55 140 4.47 3.45 2.02 4.21 (0.85 3.388 1.40 31. 
1936 ~ 2.15 7.59 3.57 $8.15 5.06 2.18 5.15 3.14 3.81 1.20 17.48 50.47 
1937 6.77 2.14 2.83 4.58 3.382 3.75 2.96 4.98 3.80 5.95 5.97 2.31 49.36 
1938 4.12 2.21 1.82 2.83 3.50 6.65 11.28 3.72 10.10 1.63 2.69 2.76 53.31 
Av. 

54 yrs. 3.58 3.338 8.60 3.46 3.52 3.88 4.03 4.47 3.71 3.61 3.34 3.42 438.45 
1939 3.16 —— 2.89 2.75 0.72 3.62 496 6545 245 3.85 260 —— —— 
1940 3.55 1.15 4.98 7.19 5.68 3.51 2.63 549 3.85 2.79 4.17 1.74 46.23 
1941 2.89 2.79 1.42 2.11 2.97 3.96 5.19 4.83 1.00 2.30 3.45 4.30 37.21 


OLD GREENWICH, CONN. Elevation, 13 feet. 
Record January 1932 to May 1937 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual Si 


1932 6.06 3.11 5.87 2.27 3.89 2.78 1.388 2.40 2.17 4.57 6.57 2.59 43.16 
1933 1.86 8.46 5.45 5.06 4.24 3.17 1.19 9.81 5.77 38.09 1.08 3.39 47.57 
1934 8.56 4.09 424 —— 5.41 2.95 3.39 4.10 14.18 3.17 3.17 2.72 —— 
1935 8.81 3.42 2.60 2.05 1.82 4.384 4.15 144 4.55 1.41 3.42 1.06 34.07 
1936 8.15 2.58 7.80 8.74 4.07 4.24 1.97 4.41 4.68 3.03 1.42 10.04 56.13 


1937 8.19 2.71 884 697 899 — — — — 


“ 15 yrs. 4.19 3.08 3.90 3.99 3.49 3.63 3.58 4.93 4.87 38.71 3.92 3.56 46.85 
fee 1939 4.16 6.25 6.02 5.39 0.58 6.72 0.82 7.66 2.19 622 1.81 3.13 48.95 
: 1940 3.47 2.48 6.23 6.76 7.29 3.98 2.09 4.34 2.85 2.65 5.31 2.25 49.65 
i 1941 2.85 3.00 1.76 2.03 2.50 4.73 6.61 5.95 0.17 2.91 4.82 4.04 41.37 
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GROTON, CONN. (Poquonock Bridge, Groton Water Works). Elevation, 16 feet. 
Record 1931 to 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual a 
1931 4.16 2.06 6.14 2.76 4.382 4.66 4.15 5.08 0.67 2.37 1.22 4.41 42.00 . 
1932 1.48 2.86 56.98 2.23 2.338 3.57 3.38 5.73 10.38 7.72 17.19 2.80 61.60 i 
1933 2.76 4.28 5.38 5.71 3.60 4.42 2.46 65.31 01 3.44 2.43 3.24 49.99 
1934 3.71 5.49 3.23 . 5.16 3.87 2.65 1.95 546 3.46 2.73 4.93 49.40 fe 
1935 6.15 3.58 2.89 2.84 1.838 5.50 8.24 0.50 4.88 0.98 549 1.18 44.06 = 
1936 7.40 448 17.82 3.38 1.79 4.01 2.26 4.68 5.47 3.53 1.385 10.00 55.67 di 
x 1937 6.04 2.75 4.59 4.79 $8.42 4.22 2.20 4.05 3.87 3.80 6.20 3.20 49.13 
1938 3.64 $8.17 2.52 3.387 4.57 693 6.05 5.99 6.26 1.99 3.88 3.90 52.27 
Av.8yrs. 5.17 3.58 4.75 3.98 3.88 4.65 3.92 4.16 5.50 3.41 3.81 4.21 50.52 
1939 4.35 9.17 17.95 5.65 1.02 233 —— 6.77 1.36 4.70 1.08 2.58 —— 
1940 2.61 3.44 5.15 6.26 4.46° 2.62 3.71 1.32 2.55 1.78 6.20 2.92 43.02 . 
, 1941 3.30 2.75 2.08 1.64 2.96 3.88 4.46 2.93 0.14 2.88 4.16 3.00 34.18 
HAMDEN, CONN. (Lake Whitney, New Haven Water Co.). Elevation, 33 feet. 7 
Record November 1913 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual : 
1914 5.38 3.34 38.62 3.84 3.18 2.06 4.83 3.25 0.25 3.81 3.01 4.07 40.64 iy 
1915 7.85 5.86 0.22 1.83 3.67 7.05 6.96 1.72 3.73 1.82 5.63 48.98 
1916 1.72 0: 4.22 2.838 3.92 4.52 4.80 1.45 2.75 2.09 2.83 3.57 39.75 
1917 3.45 2.07 6.87 2.84 3.83 3.49 4.78 446 2.33 4.77 2.07 2.37 42.83 
1918 3.56 3.62 2.06 4.98 2.68 6.24 3.92 2.25 592 1.49 3.55 3.28 43.50 
1919 3.20 4.03 4.95 3.40 6.82 1.77 4.02 6.13 6.87 3.58 4.56 2.93 52.26 
1920 2.41 3.54 5.82 5.41 4.11 684 445 4.20 3.52 3.24 4.92 6.09 54.55 : 
1921 2.82 3.20 2.82 . 4.14 2.56 6.11 3.17 2.70 1.72 4.37 2.73 41.37 : 
1922 1.39 2.62 4.43 2.99 4.87 17.79 4.58 3.60 1.56 2.95 1.50 2.53 40.31 
1923 6.66 1.62 4.14 4.85 2.22 8.02 2.02 1.44 2.07 6.11 2.68 8.76 45.09 : 
1924 427 2.638 1.17 1.20 1 1 0.72 5.01 3.45 0.68 2.45 2.96 38.19 ; 
1925 3.06 3.55 4.51 1.638 4.21 3.63 5.51 3.02 3.25 4.71 3.17 2.97 43.22 
1926 2.09 5.88 2.99 3.66 1.60 2.60 4 7.22 3.08 3.85 5.00 4.41 44.84 
1927 3.04 2.81 1 2.73 4.65 3.04 4.88 11.67 1.87 4.63 7.11 5.55 53.22 
1928 2.70 4.84 2.83 4.32 2.385 640 7.03 4.62 3.39 1.39 1.50 3.61 44.98 
1929 3.88 3.92 3.62 6.73 3.68 2.04 1.69 532 1.27 3.95 2.54 4.11 42.25 
1930 2.73 2.94 8.62 2.84 4.97 3.05 1.64 1.16 0.64 2.46 5.61 2.79 33.95 
1931 3.02 1.82 4.79 3.66 5.47 4.71 4.438 3.35 3.69 2.09 0.70 3.51 41.24 
1932 4.50 2.42 4.74 2.80 2.34 2.4 2.51 4.17 3.64 56.05 6.05 2.06 42.25 
1933 1.75 3.68 5.43 5.05 1.99 2.60 4.19 6.75 5.14 2.83 0.96 4.42 44.74 
1934 4.02 4.04 2.91 17.54 5.42 3.82 3.17 2.45 _ 9.87 2.58 2.95 4.77 53.54 
1935 6.05 3.55 2.80 2.21 1.1 7.11 4.27 0.89 3.60 0.72 5.32 1.09 38.76 
1936 746 2.89 < 4.35 2.06 12.04 1.64 2.838 5.11 56.07 1.10 7.38 58.88 
1937 6.02 3.22 3.97 5.10 2.95 4.16 4.08 6.3) 2.85 6.52 6.19 2.82 54.20 
1938 3.60 2.98 2.30 0 7.84 7.17 3.84 14.29 2.62 3.57 3.43 58.01 
Av. 
25 yrs. 3.85 3.44 3.74 3.96 3.64 4.34 4.06 4.20 3.79 3.31 3.42 3.91 45.66 
1939 3.82 5.33 6.52 5.30 0.93 2.31 1.78 17.48 2.49 4.28 3.26 4.03 47.53 : 
1940 3.10 3.09 5.98 7.51 5.638 17.89 4.23 2.77 3.05 2.39 5.68 2.40 53.22 ~ 
1941 2.88 2.47 2.49 1.71 2.64 4.60 4.96 3.52 66 2.82 4.64 4.61 38.00 7 
4. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. (U. S. Weather Bureau). Elevation, 63 feet. 
Record April 1898 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.77 9.70 7.75 10.68 7.20 10.55 6.97 7.79 11.56 9.25 17.82 10.32 60.96 
Year 1923 1900 1899 1901 1901 1903 1915 1903 1907 1913 1898 1901 1920 
Min. 1.16 0.88 0.29 1.53 0.88 0.66 0.54 1.03 0.20 0.18 0.89 0.92 33.54 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1915 1908 1912 1924 1907 1914 1924 1922 1928 1924 
1929 3.54 4.73 8.52 7.66 4.41 1.59 0.94 4.82 1.39 4.02 2.64 3.85 43.11 
1930 2.51 2.05 8.64 1.68 4.57 4.54 2.55 1.92 1.81 2.438 3.51 2.35 383.06 
1931 3.46 1.65 4.26 81 ie 4.75 2.51 445 1.05 1.75 0.95 3.00 36.14 
1932 4.59 2.17 4.89 1.63 2.18 3.42 3.64 5.59 3.96 4.56 5.96 1.88 44.42 
1933 1.73 8.89 5.56 4.69 1.59 2.18 1.71 4.91 36 1.68 0.87 3.72 37.89 
1934 3.74 8.98 38.84 5.81 5.58 3.46 2.97 2.54 9.06 2.42 2.79 3.386 49.00 
1935 5.01 x 1.93 2.05 1.60 2.74 5.99 0.93 4.96 0.66 3.59 0.99 33.78 
1936 6.95 821 6.10 321 2.39 3.06 2.33 4.22 3.87 3.69 1.21 6.88 47.11 
1937 5.81 1.94 8.78 38.90 4.18 8.08 3.11 7.14 00 4.83 -76 2.383 55.81 
1938 5 2! 1.938 3.14 4.66 6.18 11.24 3.21 14.59 1.56 3.44 3.86 61.63 
Av. 
40 yrs. 38.61 38.49 38.94 3.71 3.45 8.52 3.97 4.12 3.89 3.09 38.10 3.64 43.53 
1939 3.62 4.72 4.59 4.87 0.96 3.21 2.80 38.68 2.738 4.64 1.438 3.79 40.54 
1940 3.69 3.09 5.10 5.3 7.04 4.32 3.88 1.79 2.387 2.57 5.46 2.67 47.36 
1941 1.95 2.19 2.10 1.04 8.14 4.00 6.53 3.27 0.70 1.95 3.05 3.08 33.00 
HARTLAND, CONN. (East Hartland). Elevation, 1,200 feet. 
Record from January 1916 to July 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1916* 1.93 5.55 4.76 3.11 3.88 4.70 5.84 2.16 5.55 1.88 3.63 3.79 465.78 
Max. 6.40 56.55 6.92 8.28 8.14 9.12 7.09 11.16 8.08 9.07 10.26 6.40 60.70 
Year 1921 1916 1919 1924 1919 1920 1927 1928 1920 1917 1927 1920 1920 
Min. 1.57 1.70 0.96 1.88 2.54 1.438 1.48 1.41 0.54 0.09 1.03 1.19 39.95 
Year 1922 1922 1924 1922 1926 1924 1924 1925 1917 1924 1917 1921 1924 
1929 4.35 4.02 3.11 8.387 4.64 1.65 0.71 1.71 2.61 6.71 3.19 3.98 45.05 
1930 1.86 1.65 3.19 2.70 4.59 5.13 3.12 4.36 1.55 2.81 4.68 2.79 37.93 
1931 3.48 4.08 3.93 3. 8.70 6.12 4.11 4.75 1.25 2.60 1.46 1.75 45.82 
1932 4.89 2.42 56.65 2.50 2.08 3.42 6.77 4.77 4.49 8.23 8.384 1.76 55.32 
1933 2.86 3.71 7.60 4.41 2.10 1.62 1.18 9.57 7.39 2.99 0.88 4.20 48.51 
1934 3.78 3.41 3.81 4.60 6.08 6.40 1.85 3.19 18.18 2.54 3.96 3.05 55.85 
1935 6.16 38.10 1.78 2:41 3.03 6.50 3.27 1.08 4.51 0.91 5.51 1.15 38.81 
1936 6.61 2.93 7.91 3.97 2.69 4.37 1.64 446 3.65 5.10 1.59 5.98 50.90 
1937 4.66 3.658 3.97 4.81 4.76 5.39 4.40 4.30 4.58 7.838 7.50 2.41 57.69 
1938 7.08 2.14 1.72 3.12 4.52 7.47 9.56 3.89 13.08 3.49 4.68 3.68 64.38 
Av. 
23 yrs. 3.87 3.49 3.91 3.92 4.138 4.70 4.10 4.44 4.73 3.73 4.80 3.29 48.61 
1939 2.74 660 4.53 4.19 0.95 3.18 2.44 7.84 2.24 6.58 1.87 2.65 45.81 
1940 3.25 4.75 6.14 5.88 8.67 4.06 3.88 3.29 2.61 1.79 5.61 2.52 50.95 
1941 $8.08 442 B47 8.16 TA4 646 Record Discontinued — 
*Record for 1916 found since previous publication. . 
HARTLAND, CONN. East (East Brook Reservoir, Hartford Water Works). 
Record July 1928 to December 1934 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1928 O6.45 «11.27 2.938 0.811.666) —— 
1929 5.42 842 2.70 6.98 4.20 1.70 1.05 2.85 2.87. 5.89 3.15 3.58 48.81 
1930 2.11 2.27 8.89 2.82 890 4.75 2.383 4.27 1.51 1.78 3.99 1.81 35.48 
1931 2.24 1.65 4.12 2.7 5.70 3.90 4.15 1.10 2.58 1.60 3.21 41.65 
1932 4.74 1.82 4.46 1.70 2.28 3.68 5.04 5.91 4.388 7.26 8.40 1.31 50.98 
1933 2.19 3.20 5.05 4.85 1.95 2.06 1.02 9.31 7.40 2.65 0.65 3.26 43.59 
1934 3.95 2.27 2.40 5.91 5.42 5.84 2.86 4.92 12.53 2.66 3.75 4.20 56.71 
Av.6yrs. 3.44 2.44 8.77 4.17 4.40 3.96 2.70 5.23 4.96 3.80 3.59 2.90 45.86 


7% 
Lis 
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HARTLAND, CONN. Hollow (East Brook Reservoir Water Supply, Hartford Water Works). 
Record July 1928 to October 1934 inclusive. : 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 7 


HARTLAND, CONN. West (East Branch Water Supply, Hartford Water Works). 
Elevation, 1,100 feet. 


Record July 1912 to May 1916; January 1924 to December 1937 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 6.26 7.79 56.57 7.98 6.389 5.68 7.58 9.389 6.53 8.05 10.25 8.19 55.04 
Year 1915 1926 19138 1924 1913 1928 1928 1928 1924 1913 1927 1915 1927 
Min. 1.40 1.70 0.00 1.90 1.80 1.60 0.68 0.55 0.20 0.00 1.79 oo 26.57 
191 
Year 1916 1913 1915 1916 1915 1913 1913 1914 1914 1924 1914 2 =. 1914 
9 


1928 O6-.93 (10.66 3.20 0.44 1.93 147 = 
1929 8.88 2.94 2.70 7.29 3.94 1.77 0.98 1.72 2.18 5.60 2.90 3.76 39.61 = 
1930 1.86 1.85 8.52 2.58 8.62 4.386 3.30 4.10 1.93 2.02 3.98 1.54 34.16 : 
1931 2.97 1.738 3.49 2.45 17.66 4.70 3.73 38.69 0.72 2.50 1.53 3.28 38.45 : 
1932 4.84 1.56 5.36 1.71 2.18 38.42 5.82 4.67 3.58 6.73 17.48 0.96 47.76 : 
7 1933 2.00 3.38 5.15 3.99 2.18 1.75 1.12 8.51 5.87 2.87 0.80 2.66 40.28 ‘ 
Av.byrs. 3.11 2.19 4.04 _3.60__3.91 _3.20 _2.88 _4.54 _2.86 _3.94 _8.84 _2.44 _40.05_ 
1934 3.02 2.16 2.95 4.97 4.95 4.84 2.09 4.97 10.19 241 —— —— —— : 
1929 3.98 3.76 3.09 845 4.36 1.66 0.93 1.51 2.81 4.89 269 4.15 42.28 : 
1930 2.00 1.63 3.84 1.68 38.48 3.72 2.24 4.53 2.30 1.62 4.15 1.99 33.18 ; : 
1931 8.27 2.24 3.55 2.24 6.96 4.79 566 4.24 045 2.27 1.50 3.26 40.43 : 
1932 443 1.56 6.09 1.50 1.57 3.78 5.36 4.17 3.48 6.81 7.73 1.62 48.10 : 7 
1933 2.18 3.29 3.77 4.64 2.10 2.42 146 8.15 6.76 3.26 1.04 2.66 41.73 : 
1934 $3.21 2.88 2.22 65.85 5.52 5.78 2.89 65.78 11.75 2.48 3.68 4.29 54.78 
1935 4.50 2.48 1.04 1.89 2.17 17.62 3.49 0.84 4.49 0.77 4.88 1.05 34.72 : 
1936 6.61 2.93 7.91 8.97 2.69 4.37 164 446 3.65 5.10 1.59 5.98 50.90 
1937 4.66 3.58 3.97 4.81 4.76 5.39 4.40 4.30 4.58 7.83 7.50 2.41 57.69 
Av. P 
17 yrs. 3.76 3.52 3.40 3.82 3.48 3.85 3.47 4.53 3.88 3.73 4.02 3.19 44.65 7 
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LAKE KONOMOC, CONN. (New London Water Works). Elevation, 178 feet. 
Record 1885 to 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1885 56.12. 3.98 1.81 2.45 3.68 2.16 2.17 865 1.83 4.97 4.63 4.08 44.53 
1886 5.70 9.24 4.68 3.24 2.48 2.07 3.66 5.11 3.17 3.51 4.82 5.12 52.70 
1887 5.64 6.92 4.85 2.99 1.72 6.68 7.23 6566 223 —— 2657 496 -—— 
1888 7.038 4.64 5.90 1.71 4.27 093 2.21 —— 8384 440 7.71 531 —— 
1889 6.15 1.99 2.93 5.47 3.46 5.47 10.31 5.20 5.36 5.38 6.13 3.02 60.87 
1890 3.31 2.23 9.538 4.92 4.97 296 4.01 3.92 620 6.72 0.55 17.61 56.93 
1891 8.81 7.30 6.11 3.86 1.86 2.71 2.69 4.11 2.83 6.50 3.22 3.58 53.08 
1892 7.01 1923 —— 1.79. 681 2.18 2.96 $22 151 119 693 146 —— 
1893 2.72 7.94 6.14 4.14 7.17 2.63 0.91 3.387 2.72 3.45 3.47 4.66 48.32 
1894 2.50 2.98 1.67 3.21 3.91 0.64 0.93 1.85 2.09 6.77 4.98 4.08 35.11 
1895 6.388 046 —— 4.84 38.01 2.10 6.78 3.02 2.19 468 831 221 —— 
1896 1.02 6.24 5.57 1.04 2.67 1.99 3.61 3.49 4.28 3.60 3.55 1.50 38.56 
1897 3.55 2.85 3.80 3.74 4.97 2.36 6.77 5.45 2.66 1.01 7.10 5.01 48.77 
1898 4.79 6.07 2.66 5.72 9.14 1.70 —— 7.92 3.00 10.67 17.54 2.68 —— 
1899 6.14 494 9.25 2.25 2.72 —— —— 2.85 692 1.51 149 —— —— 
1900 6.02 6.09 5.41 259 —— -—— $8651 2.47 2.87 291 648 3800 —— 
1901 2.45 0.80 8.61 10.50 —— —— 2.12 3.85 8.17 2.41 2.66 10.46 —— 
1902 2.36 4.02 7.75 4.92 1.55 3.99 4.26 1.59 7.82 5.93 1.26 6.53 51.98 
1903 4.18 5.80 842 3.83 0.65 5.65 3.383 5.87 1.50 3.34 2.38 3.23 47.68 
1904 5.16 3.69 3.22 8.75 2.37 3.54 2.038 5.45 4.39 1.74 2.09 4.28 46.71 
1905 2.65 1.76 3.08 3.385 160 5382 —— ——- —— 248 — — —— 
1906 4.74 3.01 4.88 4.05 4.75 5.26 6.66 2.51 3.18 8.78 3.87 3.52 54.66 
1907 5.48 2.56 2.10 2.72 —— -—— ——- —— 3.62 5.24 —— 5601 —— 
1908 4.37 8.28 5.20 2.09 6.14 1.48 2.40 5.63 0.99 2.29 1.384 4.74 44.95 
1909 3.27 6.75 4.05 5.64 2.77 2.21 1.86 3.12 5.34 1.60 2.38 4.88 43.37 
1910 6.30 4.80 1.71 2.88 2.14 3.98 38.22 2.138 1.77 1.12 4.39 2.16 36.60 
1911 3.98 3.85 4.23 3.52 0.85 1.78 2.01 4.14 3.58 4.30 8.40 3.90 44.04 
1912 3.49 2.45 8.67 4.84 4.81 0.80 2.71 3.25 2.25 1.20 3.95 6.47 44.89 
1913 4.52 3.65 5.03 8.05 2.30 0.90 2.09 2.50 5.40 11.17 1.95 4.54 52.10 
1914 $3.45 $8.23 38.70 5.74 2.28 1.06 3.83 2.45 0.10 3.50 2.75 4.02 36.06 
1915 10.75 6.36 0.28 1.50 3.10 0.74 3.09 8.66 1.14 4.00 1.45 5.01 46.08 
1916 1.64 6.24 4.79 0.81 4.55 5.63 845 1.70 1.35 2.52 2.37 3.87 43.92 
1917 3.85 3.62 8.74 2.44 3.938 4.64 2.36 5.53 4.11 4.78* 0.71 3.98 48.69 
1918 3.72 4.85 2.34 4.89 4.28 449 2.68 2.04 9.18 1.50 4.11 4.46 48.54 
1919 5.87 2.93 7.82 5.90 4.01 1.99 5.38 9.08 4.81 2.86 4.40 5.07 60.12 
1920 2.86 4.25 4.67 5.84 2.72 5.64 4.21 4.13 2.59 1.75 5.79 5.61 49.96 
1921 3.35 3.23 4.46 6.385 5.10 3.27 5.67 3.86 1.43 0.96 6.57 2.00 46.25 
1922 1.77 3.65 2.22 3.07 5.66 8.39 3.16 6.88 1.55 2.24 1.33 2.41 42.33 
1923 5.62 2.05 5.385 5.49 1.75 4.88 4.13 1.50 3.58 5.63 3.70 17.06 50.74 
1924 4.32 3.40 1.13 662 6.14 1.95 0.69 5.44 3.71 0.75 2.67 3.42 40.24 
1925 3.30 2.58 3.16 2.98 5.12 2.87 2.78 1.97 3.40. 5.55 4.54 4.70 42.40 
1926 2.88 5.57 3.12 2.47 2.48 2.20 2.89 5.55 2.95 3.05 5.50 4.27 42.93 
1927 3.25 2.60 2.11 2.48 3.82 4.18 4.17 10.80 2.94 5.88 2.73 4.70 49.11 
1928 2.95 4.39 2.46 4.93 1.85 6.24 2.74 3.88 3.51 4.83 1.49 5.21 44.48 
1929 5.22 4.24 3.49 5.66 3.43 1,18 2.59 4.06 2.07 2.16 2.42 4.65 41.17 
1930 2.57 3.78 1.89 1.27 4.638 2.87 1.14 2.41 0.62 3.08 3.62 3.70 31.58 
1931 3.57 1.80 5.78 2.98 5.41 5.64 4.08 6.93 1.56 2.33 1.26 1.83 43.17 
1932 5.19 195 4.84 1.738 1.66 38.43 2.97 6.10 17.85 8.10 7.29 1.97 53.08 
1933 2.25 4.88 5.36 5.41 2.55 2.04 2.82 6.21 6.85 4.26 2.62 2.78 47.53 
1934 4.10 4.03 4.10 7.00 6.80 3.96 1.73 2.70 8.81 3.95 5.01 5.98 58.17 
1935 7.97 4.10 8.29 3.02 1.82 6.31 10.26 0.25 4.70 0.79 4.13 0.94 47.58 
1936 8.54 8.53 8.89 4.01 1.97 2.90 1.12 4.388 4.02 5.79 1.85 10.92 57.37 
1937 6.938 38.17 4.75 6.01 3.94 5.30 2.94 6.03 3.387 5.25 17.87 2.93 58.49 
1938 5.34 38.22 3.27 3.90 4.55 8.17 10.02 6.88 14.52 3.94 3.94 4.41 172.16 
Av. 
44 yrs. 4.38 4.20 4.44 4.16 3.53 38.45 3.65 4.45 3.81 3.93 3.62 4.29 47.91 
1939 4.66 56.17 6.72 9.06 1.50 2.32 1.81 8.26 2.57 6.14 1.85 3.90 53.96 
1940 2.81 38.68 6.79 8.56 7.10 2.58 7.389 2.06 3.51 2.083 -—— 2.93 
1941 3.46 2.85 2.51 1.75 3.42 5.10 4.97 3.18 1.00 3.53 5.08 4.78 41.63 


*Interpolated. 
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MANSFIELD, CONN. (Storrs). Elevation, 640 feet. 
Record January 1893 to September 1920; March 1922 to D ber 1941 inclusi 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.52 7.81 7.29 9.51 7.12 9.24 12.24 7.58 9.71 6.74 17.53 9.55 60.18 
Year 1915 1900 1912 1901 1893 1903 1897 1901 1907 1895 1927 1901 1901 
Min. 1.05 0.37 0.15 0.80 0.33 0.29 0.84 0.93 045 0.15 0.47 1.88 33.12 
Year 1911 1907 1915 1896 1911 1912 1909 1916 1914 1924 1917 1924 1914 
1929 4.28 3.71 4.06 6.94 6.18 2.09 1.038 2.32 0.94 3.61 2.97 3.89 40.97 
1930 2.63 36 75 2.32 2.92 2.58 3.49 1.90 0.58 2.79 2.97 3.45 31.74 
1931 3.01 1.53 5.70 2.54 4.08 5.79 2.45 4.37 1.68 1.74 0.91 3.19 36.99 
1932 4.35 2.00 4.27 2.21 1.88 1.86 5.04 8.61 4.69 6.20 5.11 1.90 48.12 
1933 1.97 4.10 4.70 5.35 38.382 2.07 1.21 17.44 662 1.66 1.45 3.22 43.11 
1934 3.89 8.43 38.22 4.19 5.36 3.88 2.47 2.87 9.75 2.59 2.48 2.78 46.41 
1935 5.01 2.50 2.27 2.96 1.94 4.66 3.51 2.00 3.22 0.386 4.14 1.11 33.68 
1936 7.88 3.08 10.65 3.59 4.33 4.60 2.60 6.23 4.50 5.06 1.28 8.85 62.65 
1937 5.81 2.78 3.93 4.88 3.28 4.67 2.55 9.10 4.46 5.45 8.58 2.24 57.63 
1938 5.43 2.63 2.47 2.62 5.21 6.48 12.13 4.09 17.00 1.44 3.14 3.67 66.31 
v. 
43 yrs. 3.63 3.86 4.05 3.56 3.385 3.09 4.15 4.12 3.88 3.44 3.43 3.64 43.70 
1939 3.88 5.04 4.64 5.15 1.05 38.34 2.22 8.78 3.71 6.83 1.12 3.97 49.23 
1940 3.82 2.59 5.69 5.89 7.94 3.88 3.32 1.62 2.41 2.43 6.91 3.33 49.33 
1941 2.17 38.02 2.386 1.25 5.08 4.46 5.72 3.00 1.18 2.39 3.25 3.65 37.53 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Elevation, 125 feet. 
Record September 1858 to December 1940 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 9.24 9.03 9.49 12.44 7.70 11.37 13.43 10.22 11.64 15.54 8.06 10.84 66.67 
Year 1891 1900 1876 1901 1898 1903 1889 1867 1882 1869 1898 1901 1901 
Min. 1.04 0.65 0.27 = 0.22 0.33 0.95 1.14 0.22 sae 0.75 1.20 34.00 
189: 1 
Year 1916 1901 1915 & 1887 1898 1924 1907 1914 & 1890 1875 1864 
1896 1910 
1929 3.74 3.92 4.09 836 4.75 1.74 1.69 4.15 0.72 4.98 2.81 4.24 45.19 
1930 2.68 2.72 4.46 2.49 4.71 491° 1.83 1.61 0.92 3.22 4.39 3.82 37.76 
1931 3.30 1.138 4.52 3.18 6.81 5.08 3.04 4.15 2.03 2.09 0.94 2.61 38.88 
1932 6.46 2.30 5.19 3.82 2.36 3.438 2.25 4.84 3.56 5.389 7.34 2.11 48.55 
1933 1.89 45 51 5.48 38.15 38.01 1.78 6.88 7.74 1.89 0.95 3.21 46.84 
1934 4.07 3.19 38.36 6.75 6.54 4.99 3.46 2.84 9.95 2.77 3.16 5.47 56.55 
1935 4.86 2.95 2.45 2.75 1.68 6.30 5.51 1.29 3.64 0.73 5.89 1.51 39.51 
1936 7.96 8.40 17.15 4.39 80 691 1.90 2.98 5.66 4.37 1.28 8.75 59.55 
1937 6.90 3.10 4.84 5.79 4.57 4.77 3.14 5.27 3.83 5.64 7.89 2.60 57.84 
1938 5.938 2.72 2.42 3.07 5.23 6.92 17.53 3.77 15.84 2.61 3.70 4.81 64.55 
Av. 
80 yrs. 4.00 3.76 4.35 3.66 3.838 3.56 4.01 4.47 3.78 3.89 3.87 3.91 47.09 
1939 450 5.387 6.07 4.87 1.07 4.16 1.82 10.15 3.65 5.53 3.92 5.37 56.48 
1940 4.37 4.28 5.86 6.62 6.55 44 6.11 1.78 3.49 2.40 7.16 2.75 56.81 
MILFORD, CONN. (New Haven Water Co.). Elevation, 35 feet. 
Record January 1926 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1926 1.49 2.96 2.41 8.86 1.38 2.383 4.33 4.62 2.35 4.11 5.83 3.81 39.48 
1927 2.58 2.92 1.67 2.58 4.08 2.73 17.382 10.07 2.34 5.47 5.60 5.17 52.53 
1928 1.20 4.59 2.32 5.04 2.48 4.79 5.12 4.01 4.12 1.387 2.19 3.03 40.21 
1929 3.44 4.54 38.74 683 38.58 0.95 1.99 2.61 1.79 3.55 2.38 3.10 38.50 
1930 2.92 3.08 3.38 2.26 4.73 3.66 1.60 33 0.84 2.22 7.381 2.87 37.15 
1931 2.90 2.44 56.11 4.34 4.74 6.12 4.18 4.73 3.64 2.56 0.76 3.20 44.72 
1932 52 2.92 5.90 2.29 2.14 2.82 2.28 2.69 3.95 5.35 5.77 2.44 43.57 
1933 1.93 3.71 5.85 5.09 1.84 3.70 3.81 8.94 5.43 2.41 0.84 4.62 47.67 
1934 3.93 3.47 2.88 6.92 4.94 3.56 238 2.25 10.02 2.71 2.98 3.94 49.83 
1935 5.40 3.44 3.23 2.29 1.72 5.66 6.18 1.389 6.07 0.74 4.77 1.04 41.93 
1936 7.44 2.74 6.02 3.238 1.64 940 1.53 3.66 3.82 5.39 1.15 17.88 53.90 
1937 5.22 2.88 4.00 4.69 1.91 4.56 4.05 7.10 2.78 4.30 5.14 2.71 49.34 
1938 3.69 2.51 58 2.73 4.57 6.14 17.91 38.32 12.385 2.49 3.11 3.18 54.53 
Av. 
13 yrs. 3.67 3.25 3.77 4.01 3.01 4.30 4.04 4.44 4.58 3.28 3.68 3.61 45.64 
1939 3.68 4.62 6.43 4.96 0.68 2.24 1.77 5.78 2.22 4.90 2.77 3.01 43.06 
1940 2.94 3.19 6.15 664 3.97 5.75 2.59 3.09 3.33 2.3838 4.52 2.18 46.68 
1941 2.46 2.31 2.40 1.91 2.07 647 4.53 4.12 0.73 3.11 3.64 407 37.82 
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NEW BRITAIN, CONN. (Shuttle Meadow Reservoir, New Britain Water Works). 
Elevation, 374 feet. 


Record January 1929 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1929 4.33 65.85 3.68 7.65 65.28 1.25 1.16 3.88 1.65 4.25 2.97 4.24 45.64 
1930 3.02 2.06 5.29 2.00 4.20 4.24 1.77 2.71 1.27 2.51 4.75 3.00 36.82 
1931 8.40 2.31 97 3.55 5.21 6.92 3.381 38.90 1.62 1.91 0.98 3.54 41.57 
1932 5.32 2.88 5.16 3.24 2.28 2.44 2.20 6.39 3.62 6.43 8.24 2.138 49.78 
1933 1.87 38.66 4.85 65.49 1.51 1.98 1.86 5.74 6.51 2.44 0.82 3.64 39.37 
1934 4.06 3.49 2.48 6.80 648 3.67 4.13 2.99 10.60 2.61 2.78 4.138 654.17 
1935 468 3.28 2.15 3.15 1.70 4.58 4.70 1.84 4.59 0.60 3.82 0.97 35.56 
1936 7.06 3.09 6 8.36 2.91 4.64 1.98 3.98 3.94 4.23 1.17 6.63 49.83 
1937 5.68 38.04 4.01 4.89 4.61 4.90 2.66 7.02 38.70 6548 6.71 2.07 54.77 
1938 6.41 2.47 1.74 8.92 4.86 6.53 7.84 2.71 18.58 2.04 2.49 4.41 57.45 
Av. 

10 yrs. 448 8.16 4.11 4.41 3.89 4.12 3.11 4.02 5.00 8.25 3.47 3.48 46.50 
1939 8.60 4.04 5.73 4.62 1.14 2.47 3.52 6.67 3.73 3.82 3.28 3.388 45.00 
1940 8.35 3.15 5.62 6.69 4.638 7.97 2.93 1.83 _2.21 2.78 6.21 2.70 50.02 
1941 2.98 75 295 1.24 1.79 4.27 4.98 3.86 1.34 2.80 4.01 52 38.49 

NEW CANAAN, CONN. (Mead Pond). Elevation, 485 feet. 


Record October 1928 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1929 3.99 3.70 3.02 7.54 4.75 152 2.41 3.90 2.97 4.383 1.94 3.51 43.58 
1930 2.58 2.31 81 3.16 3.18 4.70 3.28 4.12 2.55 1.90 6.33 2.86 389.28 
1931 2.09 2.68 4.44 4.96 7.70 4.48 2.72 3.48 1.68 2.28 0.98 2.98 40.47 
1932 4.76 3.05 2.66 2.07 2.75 2.05 3.43 2.59 5.90 17.44 2.70 80 
1933 1.93 3.95 685 4.93 2.55 3.71 2.03 11.55 4.95 3.32 0.95 3.61 50.33 
1934 8.98 3.39 4.94 3.79 5.70 5.29 4.07 3.45 13.99 3.22 4.42 3.85 60.09 
1935 3.69 2.88 2.65 1.66 2.37 4.60 3.92 1.53 5.00 1.24 3.57 0.91 34.02 
1936 7.32 2.98 17.86 4.75 4.27 5.46 38.51 326 4.80 2.21 1.17 8.50 56 
1937 6.33 2.65 3.06 6.18 3.87 5.41 3.27 6.77 4.82 6.51 5.98 2.62 657.47 
1938 4.86 2.338 2.47 2.64 4.23 6.66 10.05 3.11 12.81 2.10 38.85 3.81 68.42 
Av. 

10 yrs 4.15 2.99 4.85 4.23 4.07 4.46 3.73 4.46 5.62 38.30 3.61 3.48 48.45 
1939 4.92 6.10 4.24 4.49 0.91 4.90 2.98 825 3.59 5.07 2.14 2.98 60.52 
1940 4.21 3.09 5.99 7.37 9.11 4.09 3.11 4.92 2.41 2.70 5.38 2.80 55.13 
1941 8.05 3.52 2.45 2.85 4.54 6.08 8.04 7.02 0.49 3.07 3.45 4.19 48.25 


NEW HARTFORD, CONN. (Richards Corner Dam, Hartford Water Works). 


Record April 1912 to December 1941 inclusive. * 


Elevation, 399 feet. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max 6.81 4.72 6.10 7.88 7.18 7.48 6.97 9.18 17.60 9.18 9.59 6.12 52.44 
Year 1915 1916 1919 1924 1919 1920 1928 1928 1918 1913 1927 1915 1920 
Min 1.26 1.42 0.21 2.13 1.63 0.73 0.96 1.99 047 0.15 1.17 1.56 35.05 
Year 1916 1923 1915 1919 1926 1912 1924 1916 1914 1924 1922 1928 1916 
1929 4.32 3.14 2.98 8.16 4.20 1.78 0.96 4.28 4.30 65.14 3.87 38.67 46.20 
1930 1.84 1.96 3.66 2.72 3.97 4.65 2.70 . 2.13 1.10 1.80 3.94 1.71 32.18 
1931 2.79 1.73 38.93 2.74 9.15 4.58 2.35 38.68 1.22 2.40 1.47 3.02 39.06 
1932 4.31 1.74 4.638 1.66 1.94 3.09 3.03 5.95 38.01 6.64 7.92 1.58 45.45 
1933 1.64 3.18 4.85 4.61 191 2.20 1.81 6.50 6.25 2.49 0.79 3.44 39.67 
1934 3.58 1.98 2.26 5.78 4.84 3.94 3.17 3.23 12.21 2.41 3.41 3.96 60.77 
1935 4.09 73 1.75 2.388 1.52 6.19 2.74 0.85 4.19 0.76 4.03 0.97 32.15 
1936 6.00 3.47 7.82 3841 2.43 3.389 2.84 4.19 3.52 4.79 1.47 6.40 49.23 
1937 5.72 4.00 3.13 4.53 3.98 5.60 3.78 5.17 38.71 5.29 5.88 2.85 53.14 
1938 4.89 2.18 1.53 3.11 3.72 6.57 10.69 3.29 10.938 2.60 3.47 3.80 56.73 
Av. 

26 yrs 8.39 2.77 3.388 3.85 3.76 3.88 3.81 4.37 4.382 38.47 3.74 3.13 43.87 
1939 2.79 3.12 °4.14 4.50 1.45 2.36 3.32 5.93 1.58 2.97 3.03 2.50 37.69 
1940 3.05 2.88 4.74 5.20 4.86 7.03 2.80 2.65 2.36 3.16 5.06 2.49 46.28 
1941 1.83 2.62 1.91 0.92 2.68 6.39 6.73 3.69 3.17 1.96 3.56 4.00 39.46 
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NEW HARTFORD, CONN. (Bakersville, Nepaug Basin). Elevation, 710 feet. 
Record May 1912 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.77 4.93 7.16 7.27 17.18 6.18 7.54 8.93 7.80 10.80 8.58 6.28 53.53 
Year 1923 1920 1919 1924 1919 1917 1927 1928 1918 1913 1927 1915 1920 
Min. 1.21 1.79 0.06 1.80 1.98 0.79 1.41 2.08 0.26 0.14 0.97 2.05 37.97 
Year 1916 1928 1915 1925 1926 1912 1924 1916 1914 1924 1917 1928 1913 
1929 4.35 3.45 3.35 7.79 4.70 2.57 1.18 2.21 4.52 4.82 3.24 3.93 46.06 
1930 2.17 1.88 3.60 2.14 3.57 4.41 3.388 3.87 2.81 1.54 4.18 1.57 34.12 
1931 2.56 1.53 3.65 2.61 7.01 4.78 2.61 3.84 1.58 2.381 1.36 2.74 36.08 
1932 441 2.20 4.75 2.11 36 3.63 2.99 6.29 3.24 6.53 7.99 1.58 48.08 
1933 1.76 3.08 4.28 4.58 1.91 1.08 1.97 038 5.85 2.52 0.80 3.384 37.15 
1934 3.72 2.16 2.389 5.80 5.49 3.58 3.24 3.73 14.05 2.78 4.38 3.43 54.70 
1935 5.62 2.96 2.038 2.56 1.75 6.68 3.04 1.91 4.85 0.89 4.17 1.18 37.64 
1936 6.40 80 8.84 8.99 3.30 6.36 38.29 5.21 38.63 4.93 1.51 6.04 56.80 
1937 96 8.56 38.41 4.10 4.381 7.54 5.04 697 3.87 4.79 6.01 2.38 57.94 
1938 5.60 2.42 1.74 3. 3.21 6.83 11.56 38.50 12.05 2.49 3.99 3.92 60.87 
Av. 
26 yrs. 3.78 2.93 3.55 3.81 3.87 4.09 4.09 4.44 4.66 3.62 3.72 3.25 45.81 
1939 2.97 3.42 4.75 4.87 1.58 2.95 2.05 17.27 2.43 3.09 2.88 2.83 41.09 
1940 3.22 3.48 5.29 5.28 4.97 548 2.49 3.30 2.82 2.78 4.64 2.65 46.35 
1941 2.35 2.73 2.08 0.96 3.07 5.92 17.01 3.19 1.43 2.14 3.26 3.70 37.84 
NEW HARTFORD, CONN. (West Hill). Elevation, 945 feet. 
Record June 1924 to December 1934 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1924 — 2.00 1.15 3.90 641 0.18 2.61 2.10 
1925 3.87 3.76 4.29 3.41 3.51 434 566 1.55 465 3.71 3.91 2.55 45.21 
1926 2.60 5.82 2.01 4.01 1.88 2.78 3.18 3.99 3.43 5.73 5.45 3.79 44.67 
1927 236 8387 S351 $1.97 4654 23.84 2.06 6.50 9.11 65.57 U6.07 
1928 2.81 4.15 38.00 5.00 2.25 5.36 6.21 9.75 3.41 0.86 1.94 1.93 46.67 
1929 4.25 2.98 3.52 4.93 4.53 3.12 0.87 3.562 4.07 4.73 2.95 3.45 42.92 
1930 1.05 1.85 3.65 1.45 3.87 4.00 4.00 3.45 2.20 1.60 4.98 1.40 33.00 
1931 2.35 2.10 4.00 2.50 7.48 5.380 2.73 3.72 0.70 1.70 0.80 3.15 36.48 
1932 4.382 2.40 3.80 2.65 1.65 3.15 1.70 6545 3.45 5.80 6.65 1.93 42.95 
1933 2.18 3.58 4.54 5.75 1.49 2.41 1.85 7.02 5.61 2.96 1.20 3.70 42.19 
1934 3.00 3.14 2.10 4.25 4.65 2.27 2.92 3.64 12.65 1.30 3.70 2.70 46.32 
Av. 
10 yrs. 2.88 3.26 3.84 3.57 3.58 3.56 3.69 4.97 4.21 3.40 4.07 3.02 43.55 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Elevation, 23 feet. 
Record 1804 to 1829; 1864 to 1868; 1873 to 1941 inclusive. 
jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.59 7.80 10.42 9.03 9.35 8.90 17.08 12.99 13.43 10.64 8.34 17.65 60.26 
Year 1915 1807 1881 1901 1808 1817 1889 1874 1882 1913 1810 1901 1888 
Min. 1.16 0.54 0.25 0.86 0.18 0.21 0.86 0.26 0.14 0.23 0.65 0.85 33.89 
Year 1819 1901 1915 1820 1887 1898 1805 1882 1809 1924 1819 1816 1819 
1929 8.49 4.42 4.19 7.25 3.94 1.57 2.44 4.17 1.31 3.75 2.22 4.385 43.10 
1930 2.86 3.27 3.50 2.09 5.45 2.438 1.65 1.35 047 2.50 6.73 2.42 34.72 
1931 3.17 2.04 527 38.98 590 5.383 3.99 3.381 4.60 2.23 0.85 3.54 44.21 
1932 5.63 2.51 6.28 193 2.64 2.16 2.79 3.88 3.55 5.51 6.45 2.25 45.58 
1933 1.73 4.15 6.60 4.64 2.00 2.26 3.58 17.39 5.05 2.64 0.90. 4.51 45.45 
1924 3.52 8.82 4.68 4.98 6.23 3.42 3.04 245 8.76 2.51 3.28 3.34 49.03 
1935 5.84 38.82 2.93 2.42 1.70 5.58 4.03 0.72 3.53 0.76 4.70 0.96 36.99 
1936 7.56 3.05 6.43 3.46 1.58 18.96 1.45 2.21 5.40 5.10 1.09 8.84 59.63 
1937 6.68 2.22 4.83 4.75 1.98 4.54 4.21 7.00 2.90 5.80 5.80 2.95 53.16 
1928 4.23 2.91 2.57 2.98 4.28 6.66 7.05 2.64 14.52 2.16 4.24 3.53 57.77 
Av. 
88 yrs. 3.86 3.89 4.04 38.60 3.81 3.41 4.25 4.84 3.71 3.65 3.58 3.72 45.86 
1939 4.02 6.46 5.66 5.14 1.04 2.86 0.52 7.46 2.33 5.46 1.70 3.71 46.36 
1940 3.07 38.45 5.36 6.71 6.97 3.36 3.95 2.54 3.38 2.05 5.45 2.46 48.70 
1941 8.21 2.66 2.70 1.75 2.26 4.98 4.39 3.63 032 2.77 3.95 4.12 36.74 
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NEW LONDON, CONN. Elevation, 47 feet. 
Record January 1871 to December 1939 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 8.16 11.98 10.96 10.85 8.12 7.71 7.138 16.44 10.44 8.47 17.85 17.36 60.62 
Year 1915 1886 1877 1874 1898 1919 1916 1874 1882 1898 1897 1884 1919 
Min 0.50 0.438 0.385 1.45 0.54 0.42 0.44 0.48 0.33 0.20 0.32 0.73 30.05 
Year 1896 1895 1915 1899 1903 1912 1894 1876 1914 1924 1908 1877 1896 
1929 4.89 6.85 3.67 5.93 4.31 0.71 1.34 3.49 3.49 2.16 2.68 3.63 41.65 
1930 2.89 3.78 2.82 1.74 38.68 2.94 2.59 1.39 0.59 2.81 £ 3.78 32.71 
1931 3.81 2.02 6.02 m 4.89 5.06 4.31 6.34 0.72 2.57 1.50 4.05 44.46 
1932 6.31 2.81 6.38 2.29 2.11 3.67 2.78 5.77 7.42 17.63 6.74 3.20 67.11 
1933 3.16 4.95 5.65 5.22 3.02 3.23 2.61 7.09 17.81 3.31 2.16 4.85 52.06 
1934 4.65 4.66 5.58 5.69 6.02 4.09 2.61 2.37 8.06 3.86 3.80 4.53 55.92 
1935 6.97 4.12 3.04 8.12 1.79 4.65 8.17 0.59 5.12 0.84 3.78 0.85 43. 
1936 8.15 2.77 8.67 4.03 1.92 2.05 4.30 3.97 4.18 1.85 10.67 55.73 
1937 6.03 3.16 4.88 5.46 3.80 4.81 4.32 4.70 3.25 4.39 7.39 3.12 55.31 
1938 4.57 $8.08 8.07 348 4.27 6.77 17.77 17.88 6.26% 2.46 3.6 4.01 56.73 
Av. 


68 yrs. 4.09 3.70 4.18 3.69 3.41 3.26 3.68 4.31 3.53 3.66 3.70 3.74 44.95 
1939 4.70 5.12 5.57 5.89 1.05 2.04 2.34 7.03 1.06 4.92 1.42 3.89 45.03 
*Interpolated. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. (Fort Trumbull). Elevation, 23 feet. 
Record 1843 to 1846; 1862 to 1875 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1843 2.05 3.42 5.92 4.20 3.35 2.47 2.51 10.14 1.68 7.45 5.79 3.80 52.78 


1844 5.92 1.81 6.01 1.19 3.47 1.94 3.81 2.72 2.40 5.39 3.40 2.23 40.29 
1845 3.54 3.57 3.40 3.00 2.89 3.05 3.69 160 1.74 3.65 7.96 4.72 42.81 
1846 3.04 2.24 3.85 2.12 469 —— —— — — — — — —- 
1862 —_ — — 0.95 145 2.96 3.31 0.21 1.82 2.65 3.45 1.00 —— 
1863 2.10 2.50 1.90 3.00 0.90 1.70 3.35 1.00 1.10 2.20 2.10 3.50 25.35 
1864 1.80 0.90 1.90 0.80 0.47 0.72 0.74 4.13 143 —— 3.50 1.94 —— 
1865 4.76 2.82 3.63 2.69 605 1.55 3.66 0.55 0.1 
1866 — 408 398 —— 622 ——- ——- — 3.78 2.86 4.18 4.38 —— 
1867 1.42 5.81 4.12 2.18 4.29 5.66 5.11 7.29 1.84 5.05 2.04 4.36 49.17 
1868 6.29 2.41 3.16. 845 789 3.93 2.68 448 5.28 1.98 4.72 3.27 54.54 
1869 4.54 7.51 5.71 2.11 5.44 4.77 2.29 1 -62 2.54 5.24 53.97 
1870 6.97 " 4.84 5.84 2.59 2.32 2.09 1.84 1.38 4.67 2.66 2.53 41.25 
1871 2.28 3.41 6.09 3.49 2.82 4.58 1.76 3.80 1.36, 17.62 4.90 2.76 44.87 
1872 2.74 5.22 1.78 3.29 3.46 5.02 6.56 6.26 3.32 5.56 3.50 49.13 
1873 6.46 4.18 1.50 3.28 5.92 —— 1.10 490 2.82 5.02 4.76 5.58 —— 
1874 3.96 2.70 2.14 8.20 4.64 2.98 4.56 10.94 1.60 1.06 2.52 -14 48.44 
1875 8.86 3.24 5.78 4.68 — 2.28 —— 


NEWTOWN, CONN. (Hawleyville). Elevation, 600 feet. 
Record January 1899 to December 1915 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 6.48 9.03 8.35 10.25 7.23 10.38 6.87 8.70 9.68 8.72 6.82 12.60 66.37 
Year 1905 1900 1901 1901 1901 1903 1915 1915 1907 1913 1900 1901 1901 
Min. 1.89 0.60 0.24 1.72 1.24 0.86 2.13 1.19 0.32 0.78 0.84 2.56 39.94 
Year 1901 1901 1915 1899 1905 1912 1907 1899 1914 1910 1902 1910 1914 
Av 


17 ‘yrs. 3.93 3.90 4.51 4.21 3.90 3.46 3.98 4.55 4.13 4.06 3.02 4.25 47.90 


- 
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NORFOLK, LITCHFIELD CO., CONN. Elevation, 1,400 feet. 
Record July 1915 to December 1935. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1915 —_—_ — —- — — 7.08 7.16 2.15 2.15 2.94 6.79 —— 
1916 1.06 3.95 5.65 3.60 3.42 4.55 5.26 3.50 4.67 1.36 4.86 3.15 45.03 
1917 2.54 4.65 5.58 38.50 2.88 4.67 3.80 2.98 0.61 7.04 0.71 3.46 41.87 
1918 3.34 2.384 8.06 4.26 3.85 3.20 2.82 2.18 6.66 2.05 3.15 3.13 39.99 
1919 3.30 3.99 3.61 2.99 6.39 2.56 4.31 3.31 2.79 2.02 7.04 2.63 44.94 
1920 2.70 4.60 4.89 5.72 3.05 6.84 4.37 6.09 4.49 3.45 4.87 6.21 56.78 
1921 1.88 2.65 3.26 17.82 2.88 6.29 2.97 2.338 3.75 1.96 5.385 2.78 41.87 
1922 1.79 2.85 5.61 2.40 598 5.389 3.47 7.72 0.48 3.10 1.51 1.71 42.01 
1923 8.65 2.70 3.04 3.80 3.09 8.71 3.86 2.84 3.79 6.8 1.90 5.47 49.73 
1924 4.55 1.385 1.29 7.24 5.86 1.73 2.80 4.15 9.09 0.50* 2.88 2.72 43.66 
1925 3.90 38.83 6.67 2.98 2.89 5.28 7.91 2.42 3.42 6.11 2.18 3.23 49.27 
1926 1.89 4.54 4.381 2.79 1.63 38.70 3.15 3.84 3.72 6.9 7.36 2.85 46.76 
1927 3.45 4.00 1.74 2.79 5.51 2.82 3.46 9.13 1.80 7.83 12.17 5.75 60.45 
1928 3.89 4.50 8.20 5.62 2.95 5.82 6.16 9.47 3.97 1.02 1.89 1.88 50.37 
1929 6.038 2.95 3.97 17.67 4.39 2.96 2.23 1.99 2.10 4.84 3.88 4.54 46.55 
1930 2.75 2.86 3.65 2.65 4.46 4.92 3.74 4.93 3.60 0.69 4.43 2.16 40.34 
1931 2.60 2.20 38.60 3.76 7.80 6.67 5.385 3.56 1.76 3.72 1.28 3.74 46.04 
1932 5.70 2.41 5.08 20 2.29 8.20 5.43 4.56 4.21 643 8.73 1.73 57.97 
1923 2.60 4.64 4.82 6.08 1.69 1.43 1.72 6.93 5.01 1.43 1.98 3.97 42.30 
1934 4.30 3.76 8.07 5.21 5.85 4.89 3.65 4.90 10.53 2.54 5.09 4.96 58.25 
1935 4.36 3.18 2.58 2.87 2.16 5.46 5.56 1.75 3.68 0.90 4.81 1.30 38.06 
Av. 
20 yrs. 3.51 38.85 3.91 4.30 3.87 4.51 4.22 4.56 3.92 3.43 4.24 3.48 47.30 
*Interpolated. 
NORTH BRANDFORD, CONN. Elevation, 220 feet. 
Record January 1928 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1928 1.85 4.70 2.20 4.70 2.88 6.61 7.70 4.29 2.87 3.88 1.64 3.35 46.17 
1929 4.31 4.24 8.66 7.11 4.18 1.63 1.85 4.12 2.44 3.09 3.07 3.78 43.48 
1930 2.90 3.36 3.84 2.28 5.22 4.19 2.12 1.14 0.538 2.62 6.04 AT 37.21 
1931 3.27 24 65.9 8.12 6.75 5.83 3.78 3.74 2.84 2.00 0.69 3.98 44.22 
1932 6.41 2.15 5.56 2.34 2.26 2.88 2.12 4.19 3.42 6.38 6.93 2.27 45.91 
1933 1.94 4.01 5.08 5.64 1.87 2.21 2.62 65.81 5.81 2.47 0.88 4.52 42.81 
1934 3.71 3.95 2.69 6.99 5.24 3.49 2.02 4.20 9.94 2.68 3.23 5.29 53.43 
1935 7.11 $8.41 2.04 2.16 1.22 6.47 4.74 0.63 4.15 0.79 4.82 0.92 38.76 
1936 6.91 2.76 6.50 3.72 1.70 8.76 1.48 2.93 4.86 5.17 1.20 8.19 54.18 
1937 6.18 3.64 38.98 5.12 38.16 4.80 4.57 7.49 2.67 5.63 5.81 2.79 55.34 
1938 3.69 2.46 2.40 2.90 4.07 6.57 8.93 3.50 16.81 2.77 4.03 3.75 61.88 
Av. 
ll yrs. 4.30 3.386 4.03 4.19 3.50 4.81 3.81 3.81 5.12 3.36 3.44 3.85 47.58 
1939 8.61 5.28 6.23 4.82 0.79 1.84 1.64 5.83 2.88 4.29 2.88 5.22 45.31 
1940 3.48 3.05 5.85 6.08 4.42 644 537 1.97 2.92 1.96 5.74 3.01 50.29 
1941 2.82 2.10 2.19 1.48 2.87 4.62 3.15 2.82 1.85 3.16 3.97 4.31 34.79 
NORTH GUILFORD, CONN. Elevation, 280 feet. 
Record January 1931 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jur. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dee. Annual 
1931 2.95 1.49 5.01 4.538 7.71 5.385 4.24 3.97 2.36 2.02 0.58 4.27 44.48 
1932 5.50 1.89 5.80 2.47 2.22 2.55 1.84 4.32 25 6.54 6.57 2.01 44.46 
1933 1.97 3.82 5.69 5.35 1.68 1.87 1.75 6.18 6.28 2.66 1.14 4.14 42.03 
1934 3.64 3.95 3.47 17.87 5.48 3.48 2.19 3.80 11.49 2.72 3.43 5.88 56.40 
1935 7.23 3.56 2.67 2.47 1.32 6.389 4.44 045 3.99 0.74 4.49 0.99 38.74 
1936 6.88 2.68 6.87 4.16 1.55 9.52 3.11 4.12 6.06 5.42 1.28 8.40 60.05 
1937 6.36 3.46 8.73 5.48 3.59 3.77 4.20 898 3.19 5.19 6.89 2.54 57.33 
1938 4.16 2.35 2.3 2.91 84 6.48 9.02 3.97 16.70 2.74 3.52 4.00 62.02 
Av.8yrs. 4.84 2.84 4.88 4.84 3.42 4.93 3.85 4.47 6.66 3.50 3.49 3.97 50.69 
1939 3.36 5.61 6.16 4.98 1.07 2.06 1.51 5.02 2.68 3.95 2.84 5.27 44.41 
1940 3.57 2.84 4.46 6.12 4.67 6.76 6.12 1.84 3.05 1.87 5.85 2.96 50.11 
1941 2.62 2.22 2.30 1.86 4.21 4.20 3.14 3.58 0.385 2.82 3.89 38.95 34.64 


- 
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NORWALK, CONN. Elevation, 116 feet. 
Record January 1892 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Tul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max 6.85 7.46 8.55 8.60 8.53 10.54 11.81 11.88 7.87 9.09 8.86 8.58 57.85 
Year 1923 1898 1912 1901 1898 1903 1925 1908 1902 1913 1892 1901 1901 
Min 1.22 0.49 0.28 0.77 0.07 0.56 0.65 0.37 0.23 0.81 0.95 0.92 84.88 
Year 1916 1895 1915 1896 1903 1908 1924 1899 1914 1924 1908 1896 1910 
1929 8.938 4.23 8382 688 4.89 1.57 2.48 1.68 3862 93.65 2.16 4.11 40.82 
1930 2.98 2.69 2.15 2.51 3.29 4.41 1.54 2.97 1.82 2.07 7.30 2.85 36.08 
1931 2.02 2.67 4.06 4.74 3.62 3.14 4.138 1.56 2.58 0.76 .23 37.15 
1932 4.44 2.70 4.63 1.97 2.09 2.43 1.62 2.68 3.30 4.438 6.69 2.49 39.47 
1933 1.85 3.79 6.89 4.82 2.85 2.61 2.89 10.03 5.384 3.50 1.04 -79 48.40 
1934 2.75 4.00 4.61 4.03 5.44 4.41 449 2.68 15.64 3.02 3.46 3.53 658.06 
1935 19 40 x 1.99 1.97 3.59 346 194 4.47 0.73 4.09 1.18 33.67 
1936 7.11 291 7.08 3.99 4.36 6.56 2.28 3.54 4.14 3.07 1.22 8.49 54.70 
1937 7.09 2.22 38.48 5.13 2.50 61 2.74 1.36 Al 5.10 -74 2.85 51.78 
1938 3.93 2.36 2.31 2.88 3.97 5.13 7.18 3.97 12.63 2.29 3.58 2.67 52.90 
Av. 

47 yrs. 8.57 3.57 4.00 3.60 3.78 3.82 4.05 4.59 4.03 38.62 3.44 3.66 465.23 
1939 4.53 6.04 5.138 5.16 1.04 4.84 0.95 9.79 3.40 5.57 2.05 2.58 51.08 
1940 3.15 2.48 5.40 6.65 7.05 3.16 2.56 5.08 3.17 2.92 5.23 2.81 49.16 
1941 3.37 -00 9. 6.68 4.60 3 4.25 3.93 42.64 

NORWICH, CONN. Elevation, 150 feet. 
Record January 1871 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 9.01 9.52 18.18 8.98 7.89 8.18 10.00 13.30 8.04 9.45 9.14 9.07 62.82 
Year 1873 1886 1877 1874 1898 1903 1876 1874 1918 1877 1877 1901 1877 
Min. 0.92 0.18 0.24 1.00 0.381 0.27 0.89 0.85 0.87 0.26 0.42 1.08 29.79 
Year 1896 1901 1915 1896 1903 1873 1893 1876 1914 1924 1917 1892 1894 
1929 4.84 2.68 3.86 6.34 3.65 1.21 3.05 4.98 1.69 2.01 2.41 3.85 40.52 
1930 2.65 3.385 2.18 1.69 4.21 1.97 1.48 1.17 0.82 80 2.23 68 27.23 


— 

- 

ae 1931 3.32 184 4.92 2.387 441 38.85 3.51 4.18 1.52 2.47 1.17 3.38 36.89 

ee 1932 4.81 1.89 4.31 2.65 2.75 3.71 3.03 5.83 8.00 5.30 5.55 1.95 49.78 

Pe 1933 1.10 3.64 4.81 5.83 2.53 1.74 2.26 5.41 6.08 3.42 146 2.66 40.94 

een 1934 3.44 329 2.95 5.76 494 3.22 1.54 6.19 6.97 310 262 6.17 49.19 

ae 1935 5.96 2.33 1.59 1.79 1.41 6.02 3.93 0.70 4.32 0.31 4.12 0.41 32.89 

oe 1936 7.14 0.41 8.41 3.86 0.43 3.78 0.37 5.09 4.75 3.26 0.81 8.38 46.69 

- 1937 6.44 1.51 3.90 4.89 2.64 3.73 2.76 6.18 3.66 3.99 5.34 1.59 46.13 

“2 1938 3.54 188 1.19 2.68 2.16 7.538 8.17 5.82 8.30 »2.38 2.97 3.90 50.02 
a a 68 yrs. 3.88 3.41 4.05 3.69 3.18 3.14 3.60 4.38 3.48 3.59 3.64 3.78 43.77 
a 1939 3.51 4.97 6.17 5.74 0.93 2.54 0.97 7.72 2.61 4.39 1.24 2.71 42.50 
a ae 1940 2.98 226 4.62 5.89 4.28 1.29 3.87 0.85 2.68 1.85 6.25 1.89 38.71 

ae 1941 2.09 1.84 1.62 142 329 3.77 4.61 2.35 0.08 1.67 3.66 3.27 29.62 
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ORANGE, CONN. (Wepawaug Reservoir). Elevation, 190 feet. 
Record November 1913 to December 1941 inclusive. a 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual e 
1914 6.51 2.99% 3.88 4.16 2.73 2.25 6.39 3.16 0.81 3.381 38.27 4.24 42.20 2 
1915 8.43 5.65 0.25 1.76 3.21 3.28 2.95 17.36 1.90 2.97 1.74 5.74 45.24 
1916 1.64 3.38 3.83* 2.90 4.85 5.87 4.88 1.48 3.26 2.23 2.92 3.27 40.01 7 
1917 3.26 2.04 6.04 2.55 3.57 4.23 2.95 3.46 2.18 5.41 2.60 2.44 40.73 
1918 3.19 3.89 1.738 4.47 3.47 5.57 4.19 2.72 5.02 1.60 3.61 08 42.94 
1919 3.39 3.58 5.55 3.25 5.91 1.00 3.58 6.80 17.15 4.24 4.46 2.77 51.68 
1920 2.27 1.81 78 5.61 4.32 5.21 4.62 2.90 2.75 3.44 6.31 6.37 49.39 
1921 2.96 2.90 2.72 35 4.58 5.62 4.19 1 136 4.32 2.99 48.74 
1922 156 3.04 4.63 3.42 5.12 7.47 65.20 2.70 2.16 2.98 1.86 4.10 43.74 7 
1923 7.58 196 4.15 4.62 2.36 3.29 2.39 1.93 1.80 6.96 4.12 6.389 47.55 7 


1924 4.16 2.94 0.83 7.29 6.11 2.15 0.57 5.06 3.81 0.69 2.18 2.76 38.55 


25 yrs. 3.91 3.29 3.58 3.97 3.66 4.29 3.88 4.29 38.89 3.48 38.64 3.81 45.69 
1939 3.87 5.29 642 5.14 1.19 2.68 2.80 6.16 2.26 4.63 2.77 3.51 46.72 ee 
1940 3.90 3.08 6.22 665 546 666 3.76 2.74 3.05 2.28 4.94 2.57 51.26 ie 
1941 2.47 2.70 2.00 1.63 2.57 4.44 4.45 3.86 0.95 2.90 4.03 4.18 36.18 so 
*Interpolated. 
POMFRET, CONN. 
Record January 1854 to March 1869 inclusive. r 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul, Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual ’ 
1854 3.94 7.15 1.81 6.70 3.46 5.43 3.389 0.53 5.71 2.45 9.63 6.94 57.14 
1855 5.99 4.10 0.87 2.61 1.99 3.22 4.57 2.04 0.22 7.19 3.43 6.15 42.38 : 
1856 97 1.70 1.15 3.45 —— 1.389 3.50 12.50 4.381 2.15 2.19 —— —— 
1857 3.42 —— 38.09 6.70 4.71 2.385 5.52 6548 3.61 3.42 2.94 7 a 
1858 2.95 1.51 8.00 4.12 2.58 4.22 65.37 6.23 505 —— 1.42 2.63 —— 
1859 6.49 2.57 8.82 2.53 3.36 859 2.01 7.75 2.90 2.43 3.17 3.16 53.78 
1860 2.48 2.12 -—— 1.92 2.41 4.59 569 -—— 6.94 2.04 5.02 4.54 —— 
1861 3.15 3.20 3.16 4.84 5.36 1.97 3.78 4.82 3.94 2.98 4.08 1.65 42.88 
1862 4438 180 2.81 2.21 2.45 2.24 3.67 1.57 3.13 4.00 5.61 2.27 36.19 
1863 444 3.58 7.00 1.85 2.15 -—— 11.79 6.24 2.90 65.16 5.57 5.10 —— 
1864 8.34 1.00 2.12 —— 2.738 1.12 2.20 3.45 3.07 4.938 5.47 6.22 —— 
1865 3.55 5.00 5.25 2.88 2.12 4.381 5.72 0.97 0.81 447 2.64 2.90 40.12 
1866 0.73 56.038 38.383 38.47 —— 5.15 3.58 3.10 5.71 3.18 4.22 3.55 — 
1867 1.26 5.25 2.51 2.26 5.07 4.91 3.16 12.13 0.77 3.21 4.28 1.86 46.67 
1868 2.02 1.80 2.20 4.72 7.71 3.19 1.35 5.63 8.67 0.70 442 1.10 438.51 


1925 3.75 3.90 4.73 1.60 4.08 3.51 5.92 56.67 4.64 5.37 3.69 2.99 49.85 : 

y 1926 2.15 56.82 2.92 4.12 1.41 3.12 3.15 6.84 38.76 4.85 6.22 3.85 48.21 

1927 3.05 2.67 1.73 2.388 4.67 3.77 5.27 10.72 2.01 5.23 6.91 4.65 53.06 
1928 1.96 4.17 2.338 3.89 1.86 6.21 540 4.28 5.10 1.16 1.55 3.13 41.04 : 

1929 3.73 4.50 3.61 6.66 3.91 1.58 2.58 3.74 1.86 4.51 2.30 3.48 41.96 
1930 2.66 2.61 3.42 2.22 6.04 3.07 1.20 1.98 0.83 1.91 6.01 2.76 33.71 : 

1931 2.92 1.99 4.60 3.75 4.77 5.78 4.04 4.44 3.79 2.44 0.86 3.39 42.77 

1932 5.04 2.80 4.64 2.88 2.23 2.30 2.62 4.07 3.58 6.13 6.82 1.87 44.98 

1933 1.76 3.55 6.87 5.31 1.82 3.60 2.21 8.14 5.02 3.48 0.83 4.45 45.54 

1934 3.15 3.52 2.50 6.85 5.60 4.12 2.81 1.87 11.62 2.87 3.10 4.41 52.42 
, 1935 6.60 3.50 2.66 2.07 1.14 5.05 4.58 1.50 4.26 0.72 4.78 1.18 38.04 
1936 7.14 2.55 7.87 4.10 2.26 9.25 1.61 2.70 3.64 4.96 1.05 7.97 54.49 - 
1937 6.05 3.75 3.60 5.17 2.56 4.76 5.17 6.83 2.57 5.09 6.36 2.78 654.69 mi 
1938 3.92 3.12 2.56 2.90 4.84 6.35 17.02 2.73 12.86 2.99 3.61 38.82 55.72 : 

Av. 


PROSPECT, CONN. (New Haven Water Co.). Elevation, 425 feet. 
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Record May 1915; August 1915 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1915 —_  —-—— 3.05 —— —— 11.92 2.17 38.58 2.50 633 — 
1916 1.11 490 4.22 1.77 5.14 5.87 4.80 2.86 5.14 2.28 3.46 3.57 44.62 
1917 3.48 1.54 4.69 38.70 3.52 4.25 2.49 4.68 2.33* 6.43 2.57 2.08 41.76 
1918 3.48 828 1.18 4.87 3.49 4.79 7.77 2.96 6. 1.30 3.16 3.74 46.01 
1919 3.41 38.27 7.20 2.76 6.75 1.86 5.91 5.84 6.36 2.92 4.66 2.06 53.00 
1920 1.538 1.10 4.22 646 4.20 698 7.84 2.58 4.05 4.82 6.01 8.49 657.73 
1921 2.79 3.20 38.47 4.99 3.59 2.94 6.09 2.43 3.27 2.04 6.90 2.90 44.61 
1922 146 0.83 4.638 3.14 6.384 17.836 4.78 4.51 1.57 2.92 1.61 1.68 40.83 
1923 5.34 1.97 2.70 3.91 2.41 3.03 1.84 1.69 1.89 17.66 4.07 6.09 42.60 
1924 6.25 2.88 1.25 6.78 6.75 1.90 1.43 5.97 4.65 1.57 2.57 2.28 42.73 
1925 2.07 38.66 4.59 1.838 2.28 2.89 7.17 4.42 4.29 4.44 3.55 3.10 44.29 
1926 1.89 3.69 2.40 3.99 2.28 1.82 3.85 4.98 3.92 4.20 8.16 1.83 42.96 
1927 2.42 1.27 2.02 2.76 5.40 3.88 5.98 7.04 1.80 7.038 8.30 5.50 53.40 
1928 3.40 5.10 2.49 4.46 2.45 6.85 7.94 4.40 4.57 146 1.21 2.63 46.96 
1929 4.88 5.21 38.94 6.20 4.87 1.23 1.04 5.86 2.00 4.92 2.56 3.34 45.55 
1930 2.68 2.37 4.50 2.56 4.49 5.33 1.78 3.74 146 2.05 5.58 1.76 38.25 
1931 2.88 1.94 4.838 3.69 5.388 5.25 2.84 3.58 2.30 2.10 0.55 3.34 38.68 
1932 5.43 1.82 4.00 2.79 1.96 2.74 2.47 38.66 3.45 6.24 9.20 1.15 44.91 
1933 1.89 2.56 5.55 4.98 3.381 3.28 4.56 7.41 1749 3.03 0.63 4.35 49.04 
1934 4.13 2.80 2.67 8.13 7.91 4.88 17.50 3.48 12.68 2.48 2.00 5.43 64.04 
1935 4.57 3.54 2.26 2.96 1.75 695 3.44 1.11 4.48 0.57 3.75 1.24 36.62 
1936 6.98 2.70 8.56 4.15 4.138 5.25 1.18 2.26 4.47 4.74 1.22 8.07 53.66 
1937 6.25 8.85 3.81 5.42 4.28 3.54 2.24 8.33 3.99 6.56 6.57 2.64 56.98 
1938 6.41 2.42 2.45 3.19 4.68 6.31 9.06 3.44 12.50 2.68 4.04 5.60 62.78 
Av. 

23 yrs. 8.64 2.82 38.81 4.15 4.238 4.29 4.52 4.20 4.55 3.65 4.01 3.61 47.48 
1939 8.81 6.44 6.18 5.18 1.02 2.71 4.70 652 3.53 4.41 2.67 3.75 49.92 
1940 5.01 2.72 5.76 6.92 5.01 6.30 4.11 2.06 2.68 2.20 5.66 3.35 51.73 
1941 2.00 4.15 2.39 1.86 2.49 4.41 7.50 4.49 0.87 2.63 4.00 5.77 41.56 


*Interpolated. 


SHELTON, CONN. (Trap Falls Reservoir). Elevation, 353 feet. 


Record 1922 to 1927; August 1930 to December 1941 inclusive. 


7 
‘ 
ae Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
4 eee 1923 739 1.91 422 4.11 8.07 2.87 0.86 145 —— 583 5.68 520 —— 
- oe 1924 4.24 2.51 1.88 9.19 5.46 1.55 1.39 4.57 4.49 0.30 2.82 2.61 39.96 
am 4 eas 1925 2.10 1.65 4.25 1.82 3.84 2.90 8.76 4.06 3.91 %.00 3.25 2.75 42.29 
a ips 1926 1.88 56.61 2.22 3.87 1.64 2.81 3.88 6.97 3.55 4.92 3.00 4.54 43.39 
1927 2.30 3.27 1.80 2.69 4.30 38.28 -—— 1183 2.34 — 
Ss 1931 3.61 2.86 4.84 490 4.09 4.538 3.20 4.10 3.58 2.48 0.86 2.86 41.41 
a, 1932 5.11 2.68 4.66 1.97 2.21 2.19 3.11 4.01 2.45 5.40 17.68 1.51 42.93 
ae 1933 1.72 4.86 4.49 6.02 2.21 2.389 2.50 898 3.77 4.18 0.74 2.87 42.73 
2 1934 3.83 2.04 —— 38.21 5.15 5.49 5.82 4.02 2.09 18.29 2.56 3.92 —— y 
Bo 1935 4.30 2.95 2.28 1.84 1.54 38.78 4.168 4.19 0.87 442 065 ——- -—— 
oe 1936 6.59 2.12 6.03 4.90 3.17 6.33 1.838 3.08 4.17 4.41 0.93 7.15 50.71 
ip 1937 7.238 2.08 3.10 5.95 2.92 2.81 3.95 —— 3.02 5.19 6.70 2.21 —— 
AG 1938 4.01 2.27 1.88 2.57 38.42 4.13 7.65 3.12 14.67 1.87 3.38 3.50 51.97 » 
ae 1939 4.06 6.06 5.338 4.72 0.48 8.95 1.02 5.65 1.64 6.15 1.73 3.46 44.20 
oy 1940 3.69 1.92 628 632 894 3.45 4.60 3.30 3.19 1.87 5.67 2.82 50.55 
es 1941 2.84 2.838 1.90 1.44 2.89 4.52 6.25 4.14 0.14 2.52 4.18 4.44 37.59 
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SHELTON (DERBY), CONN. Elevation, 50 feet. 
Record January 1896 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annuai 


1896 2.45 8.29 5.28 0.74 3.62 3.54 4.27 2.55 544 2.55 4.08 1.62 44.43 

1897 4.84 1.53 41 7.08 -86 19.49 2.79 0.78 1 09 64.63 

1898 5.68 4.68 2.93 4.59 9.00 060 4.17 693 2.75 9.42 6.38 3.49 60.62 : 

1899 4.12 4.44 6.90 2.58 00 4.14 0.30 4.60 2.59 1.48 1 39.03 a 

1900 4.09 6.83 4.36 2.33 2.97 2.84 2.59 1.05 2.67 3.97 6.72 2.45 42.37 ; 

1901 1.96 042 7.24 11.59 764 0.15 4.05 8.73 65.42 4.21 2.15 10.19 63.75 | a 
° 1902 2.54 3.89 7.57 4.98 1.63 6.12 2.65 2.31 6.27 8.23 0.64 7.89 63.72 

1903 4 5.07 \. 2.73 0.40 10.06 3.71 9.56 2.70 3.85 2.30 4.25 55.05 a 

1904 2.82 4.30 4.10 5.64 3.07 2.08 2.70 6.00 0.90 2.61 2.37 3.00 39.59 7 

1905 3.54 2.32 3.59 3.06 1.79 9.52 6.19 e 2.82 2.19 53.30 = 


27 

1906 3.54 2.89 4.94 5.74 5.11 4.23 5.08 2.10 6.25 7.738 1.94 4.82 53.87 
1907 3.21 1.84 2.30 3.138 4.42 3.59 1.86 1.14 7.79 5.62 590 5.42 46.22 
1908 4.58 643 3.04 2.28 6.63 0.97 4.382 10.73 0.89 2.76 0.91 4.33 47.87 
1909 . 6 4.66 3 2.43 2.56 1 4.12 3.22 1.46 1.45 4.61 44.72 
1910 8.29 4.27 0.91 3.99 3.42 5.38 2.91 640 1.63 1.37 3.80 2.19 44.56 
1911 3.63 2.64 4.62 3.73 1.12 2.86 4.16 4.49 2.70 8.57 6.88 3.66 49.06 
1912 59 2.51 9 4.1 e 0.66 2.53 3.17 3.36 3 4.82 6.34 48.67 : 
1913 4.13 3.12 6.57 5.93 3.19 1.18 2.03 4.99 3.73 11.74 2.80 3.80 53.21 
1914 5.35 2.99 A 4.37 2.24 6.74 2.61 3. 3.16 4.17 42.99 
1915 9.41 649 0.20 1.18 3.23 4.40 3.13 7.14 2.10 3.96 2.05 5.41 48.70 
1916 1.73 5.58 3.838 2.80 4.73 4.99 5.64 164 3.37 2.34 3.01 3.55 43.21 
1917 3.42 148 6.82 2.69 3.19 3.06 3.24 4.42 1.94 6.19 2.37 2.09 40.91 
1918 \< 3.39 2.02 \. 1.97 495 3.94 3.00 3.96 1.49 3.30 5.21 42.14 
1919 2.65 4.19 6.50 3.20 5.62 3.34 3.91 6.77 6.21 4.31 4.60 2.85 54.15 
1920 5 3.41 6.16 6.40 5.20 5.06 3.62 2.26 6.34 0 6.51 7.52 56. 
1921 3.33 2.90 3.39 4.99 5.00 4.47 6.25 2.58 2.74 0.95 5.22 2.05 43.87 
1922 2.35 2.97 6.01 0.97 5.41 17.89 5.52 2.07 1.76 3.384 1.42 4.21 43.92 
1923 5.07 1.80 3.98 4.40 1.85 2.74 1: 1.56 1,79 6.69 6.62 5.83 43.55 
1924 3.28 \e 1.65 9.11 5.60 1.64 0.95 4.58 4.76 0.22 2.72 2.74 40.70 
1925 469 449 4.64 2.38 4.25 3.36 9.384 1.49 3.71 56 3.42 2.93 49.26 


3 

34 #145 466 4.30 4.38 3.96 0.92 4.67 1.04 39.00 

8! 2.69 6.25 1.64 2.96 4.87 3.66 0.88 8.82 54.09 
3.03 5.84 


-89 
1937 7.21 2.62 3.82 82 3.08 5.48 95 5.92 x 6.57 3.09 55.88 
1938 4.33 2.90 2.26 84 4.15 6.94 6.55 3.01 12.60 2.00 3.08 4.46 55.12 
Av. 
43 yrs. 4.02 3.74 4.49 4.14 3.85 3.77 4.18 4.40 4.00 3.87 3.82 4.23 48.51 : 
1939 4.11 6.64 65.49 —— 146 4.65 0.99 5.05° 2.11 5.07 1.44 3.53 —— 7 
1940 4.10 2.98 6.13 7.830 827 3.81 4.30 2.59 3.30 2.12 6.16 2.86 53.92 
1941 3.05 3.388 2.68 1.61 3.17 3.88 5.46 4.51 0.18 2.28 5.19 4.35 39.69 
SIMSBURY, CONN. (West Simsbury). Elevation, 300 feet. 
Record August 1888 to December 1912 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1888+ — — 3.67 8.88 5.29 4.27 540 
1889+ 3.20 8.67 3.42 4.00* 4.40* 3.20 8.67 3.42 4.66 4.01 6.83 2.47 56.95 
Max. 7.94 9.06 6.76 11.10 7.15 9.79 16.21 7.38 9.83 9.31 6.83 8.06 59.53 
Year 1891 1900 1899 1901 1901 1903 1897 1898 1907 1911 1889 1901 1897 
Min. 1.41 0.52 0.64 0.66 0.73 0.57 1.17 0.75 1.17 0.90 0.61 1.28 35.71 


Year 1901 1901 1910 1892 1903 1912 1907 1894 1908 1892 1890 1892 1908 


Av. 
23 yrs. 3.66 3.83 4.04 3.387 3.65 3.24 4.87 4.24 4.03 3.90 3.35 3.89 45.57 


+Record for 1888-89 found since previous publication. 
*Interpolated. 


1926 2.57 5.61 4.63 3.05 2.67 2.35 1.79 6.70 3.36 4.64 7.34 4.47 48.58 
1927 2.37 2.00 1.41 2.89 5.00 3.55 6.04 11.70 2.20 5.54 7.72 5.86 56.28 
1928 2.99 5.55 2.77 5.27 2.30 17.26 5.64 4.48 4.47 1.01 3.41 1.47 46.62 
1929 4.60 4.71 3.36 7.50 4.58 1.68 2.59 3.58 1.86 4.45 2.00 4.25 45.16 j 
1930 3.00 2.61 4.17 2.66 4.03 4.31 1.32 2.58 0.72 1.80 7.60 3.46 38.26 
1931 2.87 2.34 5.47 3.65 4.69 4.94 3.84 4.02 3.76 2.01 0.93 3.62 42.14 
1932 5.29 2.87 5.78 2.138 1.89 1.88 2.47 5.20 2.62 5.57 7.05 2.31 45.06 
1933 1.92 4.381 17.40 5.42 2.39 2.74 2.27 7.27 5.28 4.29 0.83 3.65 47.77 } 
1934 4.20 3.96 5.89 4 
1935 5.02 3.76 2.50 2 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN. Elevation, 140 feet. 


Record January 1871 to August 1921 inclusive 

Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

8.45 9.65 7.40 12.10 19.90 9.55 11.90 10.30 7.68 9.80 63.54 

1912 1901 1908 1903 1897 1885 1907 1913 1898 1901 1897 

0.20 0.85 0.03 0.45 1.15 0.40 0.15 0.55 0.65 1.05 30.02 

1915 1882 1887 1883 1907 1882 1914 1910 1902 1877 1883 

4.19 3.15 3.39 3.07 4.17 4.46 3.49 3.52 3.45 3.86 44.37 

SPRAGUE, CONN. (Baltic). Elevation, 140 feet. 
Record November 1911 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1912 1.65 1.55 9.48 2.79 6.15 0.95 2.98 3.09 2.19 1.86 3.75 4.27 40.66 
1913 5.15 1.85 6.72 6.07 2.91 1.52 1.92 3.95 5.02 61 3.12 4.02 46.86 
1914 3.77 1.78 2.67 4.68 2.23 0.94 3.11 3.50 0.50* 3.44 2.35 2.84 31.76 
1915 7.25 6.12 0.80* 1.45 2.87 2.02 1.64 5.85 1.381 3.49 1.78 3.93 36.01 
1916 1.26 38.89 2.50 3.00 0.14 6.86 842 066 2.91 1.87 1.386 4.05 36.92 
1917 2.94 1.59 3.59 1.65 1.64 5.89 1.74 4.97 5.96 3.71 1.88 2.25 37.31 
1918 2.59 1.98 38.60 8.53 2.22 6.29 2.22 6.06 8.94 0.82 2.86 3.11 44.17 
1919 4.41 30 .8.18 56.02 4.15 2.88 5.86 3.77 8.05 1.68 3.67 2.42 51.39 
1920 3.00* 4 2.71 5.29 4.99 4.75 5.15 2.72 5.00* 3.25 4.15 2.20 47.71 
avZl 3.17 1.42 2.038 5.07 2.27 0.67 10.28 2.838 2.50 1.23 3.61 4.60 39.18 
1922 0.92 1.17 4.71 3.23 3.90 4.18 663 3.40 6.56 3.25 1.13 2.60 41.68 
1923 2.82 0.80 38.10 2.64 4.17 4.77 1.99 2.638 3.88 4.00 3.46 5.43 39.69 
1924 4.48 2.55 0.52 656.17 3.94 1.95 1.50 4.12 3.81 1.12 1.94 2.37 33.47 
1925 1.96 2.82 3.38 3.08 3.48 1.90 6.16 3.43 1.09 3.89 3.77 2.90 37.31 
1926 1.94 4.389 2.25 2.80 2.69 2.08 441 5.19 1.45 4.26 4.49 0.55 36.00 
1927 5.24 92 1.38 2.80 3.98 2.09 5.44 7.94 1.78 7.12 4.61 6.08 50.88 
1928 2.18 3.80 2.35 4.41 1.77 4.07 3.54 3.40 3.49 3.90 1.30 3.70 87.91 
1929 461 1.80 4.91 65.61 4.91 1.80 1.86 2.70 1.00 0.85 2.34 3.23 34.62 
1930 3.25 2.62 2.37 2.385 3.385 2.76 2.11 1.389 1.46 2.80 4.07 4.10 32.63 
1931 3.70 1.59 5.58 2.73 4.95 5.27 446 441 1.41 2.35 1.00 3.40 40.80 
1932 5.14 1.89 4.88 -2.87 2.73 4.72 1.52 4.00 5.73 6.03 6.29 1.99 47.79 
1933 97 6.33 5.62 3.72 1.72 1.54 4.45 6.28 3.04 1.56 2.96 42.18 
1934 3.40* 8.18 2.85 6.83 5.07 3.63 2.00 3.63 7.03 3.29 4.53 4.27 49.16 
1935 6.17 2.82 2.25 2.25 1.25 4.99 3.44 0.86 3.82 ° 0.63 4.06 1.06 33.60 
1936 7.79 2.21 859 4.25 1.82 3.83 1.58 3.88 4.69 4.09 1.07 9.81 53.11 
1937 $20 328 431 2.52 5.2 4.31 4.50 6.63 2.60 49.90 
1938 4.92 2.66 2.51 2.87 4.42 6.51 13.44 4.81 11.83 2.74 3.382 3.45 62.98 
Av. 
27 yrs. 8.74 2.44 38.79 3.78 3.29 3.44 3.98 3.76 4.15 3.14 3.11 38.47 42.04 
1939 3.47 6.45 5.70 4.75 1.27 2.89 1.11 541 3.28 641 1.20 3.26 44.20 
1940 3.09 2.21 4.89 6.77 4.60 3.75 4.41 1.93 2.99 2.86 6.77 2.22 45.99 
1941 2.15 2.37 2.39 1.21 3.48 3.65 5.36 4.04 0.00 1.72 2.34 3.92 382.63 


*Interpolated. 


i 
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STAMFORD, CONN. (North Stamford Reservoir). 


WHITE. 


Elevation, 200 feet. 
Record January 1911 to December 1941 inclusive. 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1911 3.02 10 2.77 3.27 1.85 2.12 1.92 4.40 3.07 881 4.84 2.44 40.61 
1912 1,85 1.94 17.79 3.58 38.77 0.97 1.28 4.18 2.79 3.93 3.95 4.88 40.91 
1913 3.91 1.78 5.77 17.01 2.27 0.838 1.04 5.54 2.59 7.58 2.06 2.58 42.96 
1914 5.58 3.68 538 4.78 8.12 2.28 4.95 1.58 0.87 4.01 2.93 4.64 42.45 
1915 6.31 56.03 0.06 1.65 2.97 1.64 6.68 10.16 2.25 3.90 1.52 2.09 44.26 
1916 1.15 3.85 2.52 2.69 38.387 643 6.12 1.07 2.84 3.84 2.95 2.89 39.72 
1917 2.07 1.90 38.53 2.55 3.78 3.15 2.09 3.64 1.51 8.29 0.82 2.13 35.46 
1918 1.28 2.81 0.94 3.84 2.95 1 4.09 2.20 5.04 1.08 3.43 3.83 34.60 
1919 3.89 38.74 646 2.80 4.45 2.16 668 6.90 542 547 3.76 2.33 54.06 
1920 2.07 3.67 3.15 4.03 4.04 3.70 6.06 5.94 3.24 3.91 5.89 51.43 
1921 2.90 1.28 3.00 5.50 3.89 4.40 4.23 3.06 3.66 1.66 4.14 1.27 38.99 
1922 0.80 1.39 8.52 2.24 4.25 880 6.03 3.41 2.91 2.42 0.95 1.61 38.33 
1923 3.90 0.42 2.49 3.29 1.97 3.99 1.07 1.26 2.01 4.20 3.59 4.61 32.80 
1924 3.73 1 1.21 5.66 4.27 147 046 6.78 4.09 0.33 1.86 1.67 33.03 
1925 1.00 3.70 4.60 1.79 4.384 3.35 837 3.92 3.94 4.48 3.68 2.49 45.66 
1926 2.30 4.76 3.47 2.85 2.05 2.03 4.00 4.75 2.89 4.73 5.24 1.80 40.87 
1927 2.85 2.838 1.79 2.20 5.04 2.40 6.71 7.30 3.19 17.832 5.35 4.04 51.02 
1928 1.80 4.19 2.72 4.75 2.92 17.96 56.11 5.17 6.08 1.21 2.88 1.03 45.82 
1929 3.27 8.51 3.47 6.49 4.19 183 2.48 2.09 3.08 3.64 2.12 3.28 38.90 
1930 2.80 2.49 2.71 2.76 3.10 65.21 2.85 4.57 1.34 1.45 5.91 1.97 36.66 
1931 2.07 2.69 4 4.18 5.67 8.44 4.82 3.84 1.68 2.42 0.64 3.11 38.28 
1932 4.39 2.98 4.92 2.81 1.85 3.80 2.89 3.60 2.50 5.30 6.28 2.64 42.91 
1933 1.90 400 6.18 4.17 2.72 3.00 1.67 9.87 5.88 3.28 0.99 3.36 46.47 
1934 3.65 3.29 4.15 3.67 5.47 4.06 3.59 3.79 14.09 2.66 3.13 3.48 55.03 
1935 83.28 3.00 2.58 1.71 2.17 3.58 3.30 2.25 4.53 1.09 2.73 1.01 31.18 
1936 6.63 2.61 17.07 3.79 3.27 4.65 2.39 4.60 4.59 2.07 0.97 8.16 50.80 
1937 6.95 2.29 8.01 65.11 3.45 4.62 2.31 7.03 4.16 4.92 4.74 2.59 51.18 
1938 4.37 1.99 2.03 2.89 3.44 5.96 9.12 4.42 10.35 1.79 2.81 3.36 52.03 
Av. 
28 yrs. 3.20 2.83 8.60 3.61 3.45 3.66 3.87 4.53 4.03 3.76 3.15 3.04 42.73 
1939 6.82 56.80 4.79 4.74 1.27 4.45 2.48 7.25 2.52 4.81 1.55 2.75 47.73 
1940 3.40 38.12 56.18 6.22 8.38 3.87 2.63 5.38 3.00 2.54 4.83 2.38 50.43 
1941 — — — 2.18 3.42 3.85 5664 442 0.85 2.95 3.16 3.80 —— 

STAMFORD, CONN. (Laurel Reservoir). Elevation, 340 feet. 
Record January 1927 to December 1941 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1927 2.53 3.12 1.99 2.89 5.238 2.09 6.57 8.96 3.03 6.80 6.59 4.81 654.11 
1928 1.99 4.63 2.58 4.73 1.99 7.36 4.45 6.89 5.65 1.09 2.75 0.97 45.03 
1929 3.80 3.22 2.73 6.07 3.68 1.80 2.64 2.51 2.78 4.15 2.07 3.32 38.27 
1930 2.89 2.15 3.02 3.11 3.19 5.28 3.23 5.64° 1.73 1.36 5.96 2.07 39.63 
1931 2.30 2.68 4.49 4.50 7.27 3.58 3.19 3.23 1.72 2.49 0.838 3.09 389.87 
1932 4.73 3.02 4.91 2.26 1.80 3.00 1.85 3.90 2.67 5.93 7.17 2.64 43.88 
1933 1.66 3.79 6.54 4.29 2.64 3.76 2.01 10.09 5.46 2.94 0.97 3.67 47.82 
1934 4.00 3.36 4.71 38.70 5.50 5.17 3.52 3.84 12.86 3.08 3.92 4.25 57.36 
1935 3.34 3.03 2.66 1.538 2.88 4.51 4.27 1.94 5.33 1.383 3.85 1.02 365.19 
1936 7.14 2.96 8.25 4.76 3.89 5.08 3.18 3.53 5.24 2.60 1.40 8.68 56.71_ 
1937 6.93 2.63 3.12 648 3.87 6. 3.06 7.80 4.75 6.66 6.05 2.89 60.78 
1938 5.06 2.15 2.60 3.20 4.01 7.03 10.22 3.97 11.15 2.15 3.00 3.93 58.47 
Av. 
12 yrs. 3.86 3.06 38.96 3.92 3.79 4.56 4.02 5.15 20 3.88 3.71 3.44 48.05 
1939 6.23 6.12 4.95 4.88 0.90 4.73 3.58 8.16 3.15 5.02 1.82 2.98 51.52 
1940 4.16 3.29 6.15 7.21 867 3.68 2.77 6.34 38.04 2.78 5.12 2.55 655.71 
1941 2.97 3.16 2.59 2.31 4.52 3.68 8.93 6.65 0.95 2.88 3.20 4.44 46.28 


|| 
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THOMASTON, CONN. (Wigwam Reservoir). 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Record January 1924 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Elevation, 576 feet. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1924 5.04 2.60 1.68 6.84 4.84 3.41 1.08 3.96 5.98 1.09 3.81 2.44 42.27 
1925 3.06 4.41 5.04 1.74 2.68 2.66 4.62 3.09 4.36 3.88 3.15 2.12 40.81 
1926 56 .23 73 52 1.58 2.18 4.27 6.64 2.18 4.62 6.46 3.73 45.60 
1927 2.58 3.54 1.88 2.17 5.88 2.80 6.34 8.17 2.45 5.87 8.96 5.10 55.19 
1928 8.13 4.41 8.24 4.38 2.830 6.30 7.44 6.04 3.20 0.78 1.17 2.71 45.05 
1929 4.53 3.08 4.01 8.14 5.31 3.54 0.80 4.85 3.02 1.21 2.74 4.380 45.53 
1930 2.26 1.79 2.92 1.97 3.14 5.89 1.94 2.98 1.51 2.15 4.30 -26 33.11 
1931 2.76 1.87 3.74 2.74 5.57 5.04 3.64 3.97 1.85 1.96 1.56 98.15 37.85 
1932 4.96 3.14 4.63 2.62 3.92 1.49 2.42 10.12 2.97 5.61 37 =1.96 51.21 
1933 1.97 4.00 5.05 65.23 2.14 2.31 2.59 7.52 5.06 2.49 1.88 3.52 48.26 
1934 4.07 4.42 2.94 5.41 6.50 2.95 4.26 4.50 12.67 2.81 3.63 3.96 58.12 
1935 5.09 66 2.94 3.59 7.387 1.17 4.01 0.48 3.85 1.26 87.95 
1936 7.00 2.84 6.388 4.28 2.95 4.97 2.22 4.84 3.85 3.62 1.50 6.59 50. 
1937 6.55 2.76 3.02 3.67 4.52 17.6 4.38 845 4.14 5.84 5.15 2.17 58.29 
1938 5.53 2.12 1.96 4.22 3.59 5.46 12.10 4.47 11.52 2.30 3.91 61. 
Av. 

15 yrs. 4.07 3.30 3.48 3.97 3.85 3.98 4.86 5.88 4.52 2.98 3.90 38.28 47.02 
1939 8.66 3.80 5.15 5.52 1.389 3.61 1.24 12.19 2.91 3.50 2.86 2.91 48.18 
1940 3.44 4.70 5.24 5.78 5.68 3.44 2.55 2.60 2.81 2.04 5.68 38.15 47.11 
1941 2.31 02 2.82 97 194 5.84 4.00 4.23 0.77 2.82 3.40 3.68 35.80 

THOMPSON, CONN. (North Grosvenordale). Elevation, 355 feet. 
Record January 1891 to December 1939 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 8.67 8.93 8.14 7.62 646 7.73 9.09 7.70 10.01 9.12 9.69 10.43 60.92 
Year 1891 1896 1903 1904 1906 1920 1897 1908 1918 1895 1895 -1901 1920 
Min. 1.18 0.65 0.12 0.59 0.385 0.18 0.76 0.84 0.33 0.17 0.73 1.29 26.20 
Year 1908 1895 1915 1892 1911 1894 1905 1907 1914 1924 1917 1892 1910 
1929 4.34 3.37 4.60 815 493 1.74 0.87 1.74 0.55 2.86 3.66 4.27 41.08 
1930 2.82 2.97 2.95 1.70 2.86 2.70 3.84 1.74 0.90 2.78 3.19 $8.51 931.41 
1931 2.95 1.383 5.57 30 4.27 7.57 2.42 6.47 1.08 2.05 1.08 38.76 41.75 
1932 5.52 2.62 5.80 1.61 1.44 2.60 2.19 7.60 813 5.70 5.93 2.06 51.20 
1933 1.78 4.388 17.85 17.26 2.89 2.08 3.93 3.80 9.12 38.98 2.01 4.19 53.17 
1934 4.18 4.02 38.15 5.05 5.17 3.99 3.93 3.80 9.10 3.938 2.01 4.18 52.51 
1935 7.00 38.58 194 4.16 1.58 4.79 2.93 0.98 3.385 0.03 5.11 1.05 36.50 
1936 7.91 2.92 1068 524 1.18 1.384 2.93 862 4.64. 3.24 1.84 17.87 658.41 
1937 5.38 1.85 3.29 4.93 3.19 3.1 3.15 5.28 6.32 3.91 4.08 5.22 49.77 
1938 6.44 2.17 3.45 2.76 4.28 10.77 18.63 4.59 12.91 1.83 3.83 3.83 170.49 
Av. 

48 yrs. 4.01 3.65 4.20 3.71 3.24 3.47 3.90 4.02 3.88 3.24 3.63 3.79 44.74 
1939 2.56 4.27 7.384 4.92 0.93 3.31 1.98 898 1.86 3.46 3.18 3.90 46.64 
TORRINGTON, CONN. (High School). Elevation, 625 feet. 

Record 1902 to 1924 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.51 6.08 6.69 7.49 6.60 10.19 8.22 6.59 9.84 10.08 7.18 6.37 53.56 
Year 1915 1915 1913 1909 1922 1903 1902 1922 1907 1913 1921 1902 1902 
Min. 1.00 1.81 1.438 1.71 0.82 2.14 1.26 2.86 0.47 0.10 0.88 2.18 35.02 
Year 1916 1905 1924 1919 1903 1908 1924 1906 1914 1924 1908 1919 1908 
Av. 
13 yrs. 3.49 3.06 3.85 3.80 3.44 446 4.34 4.50 4.46 4.31 2.82 3.53 46.06 
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TORRINGTON, CONN. (Torrington Register). Elevation, 600 feet. 
Record January 1920 to December 1938 inclusive. 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1920 2.39 4.03 5.97 4.60 4.11 623 420 3.383 7.25 0.78 4.02 6.24 53.15 
1921 3.17 3.67 3.838 6.04 2.21 3.2 $3.82 2.35 4.57 1.40 4.30 2.46 41.07 
1922 1.95 3.22 7.08 1.57 5.44 5.91 3.46 5.99 2.23 3.65 1.28 3.90 45.68 
1923 6.65 1.71. 2.97 3.93 2.68 3.16 3.12 2.381 4.11 5.90 3.44 3.87 43.85 
1924 4.64 2.17 1.51 7.23 3.70 2.21 1.16 3.88 5.87 0.07 2.60 2.27 37.31 
1925 3.23. 3.92 4.61 2.18 3.12 4.02 6.17 1.29 4.62 3.29 3.47 2.52 41.39 
1926 2.36 4.89 3.14 2.95 2.10 2.55 x 3.40 3.23 5.11 4.82 1.35 39.18 
1927 2.52 3.42 2.11 1.88 5.43 2.24 7.48 6.23 1.82 6.12 837 4.78 51.85 
1928 3.18 4.40 2.72 3.96 2.61 5.35 1 $3.31 3.59 0.74 1.34 1.59 38.94 
1929 4.67 3.24 3.14 7.80 4.40 2.29 145 1.85 4.05 62 2.91 4.45 43.87 
1930 2.87. 2.18 3.68 2.15 3.31 4.21 4.97 2.99 2.68 1.61 3.92 2.52 36.59 
1931 2.90 2.00 3.52 2.93 6.91 5.81 2.79 3.69 1.25 2.39 1.12 3.59 38.90 
1932 5.08 2.47 4.45 1.28 3.06 2.47 3.61 7.10 3.27 5.61 824 1.91 48.50 
1933 1.83 3.47 4.58 625 2.15 0.938 3.04 687 6.11 3.19 1.11 3.56 43.09 
1934 4.24 3.45 2.85 5.19 65.24 2.96 ; 4.37 12.13 2.64 4.58 4.57 54.76 
1935 6.39 341 2.20 2.28 2.45 4.89 5.26 1.95 3.92 0.78 2.55 0.98 37.06 
1936 7.31 5.67 8.30 4.20 4.59 4.45 3.49 4.17 3.19 3.92 1.51 6.31 57.11 
1937 7.62 2.90 38.24 3.82 5.49 17.0 5.63 8.20 3.89 6.82 5.29 2.49 62.43 
1938 5.98 2.64 1.51 3.33 2.20 7.16 10.57 4.12 18.01 2.74 4.13 4.02 61.41 
Av. 
19 yrs. 4.18 3.31 3.76 3.84 3.75 4.06 4.27 4.07 4.78 3.18 3.63 3.33 46.11 

TRUMBULL, CONN. (Bunnells Upper Reservoir). Elevation, 188 feet. 
Record 1927 to 1930 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1928 1.00 4.85 2.41 3.82 1.99 7.08 4.99 4.41 —— 3.30 3.14 146 —— 
1929 4.04 4.77 2.96 6.67 3.51 1.67 1.52 2.87 625 2.43 2.17 2.76 41.62 
1930 2.32 2.48 $3.18 2.11 8.77 356 S22 —— 

VOLUNTOWN, CONN. Elevation, 260 feeet. 
Record 1885 to 1926 inclusive. i 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.60 11.25 8.84 9.61 7.10 7.07 9.71 7.77 841 9.383 848 10.74 60.84 
Year 1915 1886 1901 1901 1893 1922 1916 1922 1899 1898 1921 1901 1898 
Min. 1.07. 1.02 0.18 1.19 0.46 0.66 1.03* 1.17 0.85 0.389 0.43 1.62 34.05 
Year 1916 1895 1915 1915 1903 1912 1909 1907 1885 1924 1917 1892 1910 
Av. 
39 yrs. 4.38 4.10 4.29 3.85 3.50 2.96 3.78 3.97 3.64 3.78 3.76 4.21 46.22 


*Interpolated. 
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WALLINGFORD, CONN. Elevation, 130 feet. 
Record 1856 to 1915; 1919 to 1935 inclusive. 


Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


2.34 3.85 7.29 2.20 545 6.21 6.62 3.66 5.15 3.06 52.33 
5.16 6.56 4.10 6.63 6.01 3.22 7.07 1.15 6.43 17.83 60.59 


4.26 2.88 1.14 2.19 1.54 5.97 2.60 4.07 4 -96 42.10 
1.69 2.85 1.38 1.62 3.52 9.44 0.73 3.53 6.10 5.70 40.94 
2.29 4.58 1.39 4.13 5.72 2.50 2.34 1.32 . 1.29 34.92 


3.62 1.29 3.96 4.47 1.55 2.39 0.50 2.50 65.11 31.88 
5.64 3.27 6.76 3.70 2.66 3.85 3.52 2.05 0.60 3.24 40.31 
5.22 2.30 1.07 2.88 12 4.19 3.55 5.00 

5.82 5.25 4 40 2.86 6.43 5.81 5.23 2.15 4.07 47.44 


75 yrs. 4.22 4.15 4.47 38.79 3.76 8.41 4.01 4.27 3.66 3.79 3.99 4.05 47.57 


+Record for 1919 to 1928 found since previous publication. 
*Interpolated. 


WATERBURY, CONN. Elevation, 400 feet. 
Record January 1887 to December 1939 inclusive. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 10.06 10.00 7.87 11.51 8.08 11.25 18.10 9.48 9.82 8.83 8.74 9.82 66.58 
Year 1891 1920 1912 1901 1901 1908 1897 1898 1907 1913 1889 1901 1901 
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1920¢ 3.07 3.36 
ee 1921¢ 3.61 348 3.61 5.39 3.40 3.75 5.45 38.22 3.88 1.68 5.97 3.44 46.38 
PS 1922 1.67 2.40 643 1.51 5.90 7.27 4.25 2.64 2.18 2.77 0.47 3.89 40.88 
1923¢ 8.40 2.80 5.97 2.90 2.73 1.56 1.07 2.87 7.79 4.74 5.78 50.11 
4.74 2.93 1.26 «842 3.21 1.67 2.49 4.96 9.69 0.11 2.72 2.61 44.81 
1925¢ 3.59 3.61 4.65 243 3.02 2.98 7.73 0.66 2.77 4.34 3.34 3.89 48.01 
1926+ 2.97 6.90 
a Max. 9.15 8.77 10.90 10.74* 8.06 11.48 16.69 11.68 11.90 13.29 9.48 8.60 63.12 
Year _1891 1886 1876 1901 1893 1908 1897 1856 1882 1869 1898 1902 1889 
Min. 1.36 0.65 0.12 1.14 0.25 0.27* 1.10 0.66 0.36 0.11 0.47 1.17 34.00* 
c Year 1876 1901 1915 1892 1887 1898 1907 1925 1914 1924 1922 1861 1864 
= 1929 3.27 3.86 3.46 56.94 3.04 1.37 1.46 4.81 0.89 4.38 2.04 2.22 36.24 
ae 1930 2.10 2.57 
1931 3.25 1.77 
1932 4.47 4.15 
1933 2.11 2.85 
os 1934 430 1.12 7.13 4.54 614 3.81 4.36 2.15 9.72 2.81 3.02 6.88 55.98 
cas 1935 3.50 3.30 2.60 3.31 2.42 5.76 4.31 1.10 4.88 0.53 5.63 0.74 38.08 
a Min. 1.02 0.43 0.17 0.95 0.138 0.54 1.36 1.03 0.29 0.20 0.93 1.74 387.63 
Be 1929 434 3.75 3.62 636 4.43 1.74 1.89 2.72 1.87 3.94 2.49 2.78 39.43 
ae 1930 2.37 2.86 3.55 1.61 3.28 4.48 1.57 2.09 0.90 1.95 4.37 2.82 31.35 
ae 1931 2.34 2.10 4.75 2.92 3.84 343 1.69 3.23 1.24 2.04 1.03 2.60 31.21 
2a 1932 4.08 2.34 4.86 1.88 2.42 1.93 3.18 4.85 2.99 5.55 8.53 1.82 44.38 
ae 1933 1.92 3.81 543 5.00 2.20 3.60 1.59 6.56 5.73 2.57 0.78 3.05 41.74 
—- 1934 3.01 3.20 3.05 5.81 6.56 3.55 4.41 3.67 12.90 2.36 3.86 3.21 55.59 
Va 1935 4.20 2.55 1.90 2.68 1.98 5.47 5.20 0.90 3.96 0.54 3.23 0.88 33.44 
aa 1936 6.33 2.54 886 3.79 2.92 3.93 1.74 3.62 4.10 4.15 1.07 7.18 50.23 
ae 1937 5.88 2.56 2.87 4.62 4.47 5.28 2.85 7.54 3.27 5.80 6.39 2.17 53.70 
ea 1938 6.37 2.25 2.09 3.28 3.87 5.59 9.65 5.28 11.52 1.70 3.51 4.05 59.16 
Av. 
He 52 yrs. 3.97 3.79 4.08 3.69 3.80 3.53 4.41 4.84 8.90 3.69 3.52 3.85 46.57 
aa 1939 8.28 4.26 4.39 4.95 1.07 3.05 1.90 7.76 3.03 5.16 1.36 2.54 42.75 
aS 1940 3.36 4.03 5.22 6.138 6.12 4.62 3.49 2.68 3.24 2.02 5.57 2.46 48.94 
ee 1941 3.71 3.29 2.24 0.86 1.96 4.39 5.46 4.03 0.44 3.09 3.18 4.31 36.96 


WHITE. 


WATERBURY, CONN. (Waterbury Water Works). Elevation, 333 feet. 
Record January 1924 to December 1939 inclusive. 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1924 5.81 2.82 1.67 6.21 5.34 2.61 1.77 4.98 4.95 0.16 2.88 2.19 40.39 
1925 3.45 3.57 4.27 1.75 2.48 2.58 6.17 2.17 3.52 3.40 3.61 2.44 39.36 
1926 2.20 5.70 2.82 2.80 1.52 1.45 4.36 4.05 2.64 3.68 6.09 4.19 41.45 
1927 3.28 38.48 1.76 195 5.63 2.48 4.60 4.21 1.44 5.17 17.66 5.26 46.87 
1928 2.60 4.09 2.93 4.80 2.01 5.25 5.89 6.05 3.42 1.25 2.15 1.12 40.06 
1929 49 $8.91 .8.71 6.17 4.02 1.73 0.95 5.49 1.85 4.48 2.50 3.75 43.05 
1930 2.52 2.41 4.23 2.75 $8.55 4.55 2.12 3.55 0.94 2.02 4.66 2.53 35.83 
1931 2.58 2.09 4.81 2.84 5.00 3.98 1.49 3.382 1.85 2.24 1.11 2.92 33.68 
1932 4.86 2.27 56548 1.95 2.58 1.98 3.10 4.99 38.11 5.89 8.26 2.15 46.62 
1933 1.84 3.56 5.50 4.87 2.21 3.52 1.79 6.01 5.59 2.39 0.87 3.75 41.90 
1934 3.79 4.50 3.93 4.78 6.80 3.18 4.15 3.44 12.94 2.32 3.73 3.48 56.49 
1935 4.30 2.98 1.91 2.69 2.70 4.98 5.21 0.98 4.29 0.60 3.24 0.78 34.66 
1936 7.75 2.41 8.50 3.59 2.52 3.93 1.73 3.389 4.18 3.81 1.08 7.58 50.42 
1937 6.26 2.25 3.22 4.70 4.67 5.93 2.61 17.64 8.24 5.76 6.46 2.19 54.93 
1938 6.22 2.16 1.94 38.12 38.69 6.04 9.14 5.29 11.34 1.58 4.35 4.21 58.98 
v. 
15 yrs. 4.09 3.18 38.78 38.63 3.60 3.61 3.67 4.80 4.82 2.98 3.91 3.24 44.31 
1939 3.34 4.65 4.22 4.28 0.94 3.16 1.62 7.386 2.88 4.81 1.58 2.89 41.68 
1940 8.02 2.95 5.34 5.78 5.95 4.70 3.57 2.89 3.51 1.94 5.86 2.62 47.08 
1941 2.52 4.75 2.58 1.07 1.73 4.44 65.89 4.33 0.29 8.09 3.21 4.70 38.10 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. (West Hartford Reservoir, Hartford Water Works). 
Elevation, 275 feet. 
Record January 1868 to December 1940 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max 8.48 8.28 9.88 11.17 9.10 10.81 15.14 10.27 10.88 13.88 8.29 9.34 56.95 
Year 1891 1900 1877 1901 1868 1903 1897 1885 1882 1869 1889 1901 1920 
Max. 1.00 0.50 0.17 0.78 20 0.15 0.66 0.25 0.25 0.18 0.74 0.67 33.64 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1896 1887 1878 1924 1876 1881 1924 1902 1877 1883 
1929 4.41 4.32 3.21 7.82 4.56 1.70 1.16 2.59 1.96 4.99 2.62 3.73 42.57 
1930 2.389 1.95 4.23 1.97 4.29 4.84 80 2.91 1.61 2.68 8.97 1.52 34.11 
1931 8.12 1.49 4.22 3.06 5.67 4.34 2.58 4.26 1.30 1.94 1.05 2.73 385.76 
1932 4.63 1.64 4.75 1.87 2.24 3.07 3.938 6.91 4.04 6.59 8.30 1.78 49.75 
1933 1.538 3.48 5.15 3.90 1.04 3.11 2.84 5.42 4.72 2.02 0.73 3.07 36.46 
1934 3.87 1.97 2.49 5.86 4.80 3.89 2.25 3.68 10.39 2.24 2.88 3.66 47.43 
1935 3.21 2.48 1.738 2.14 1.386 3.02 4.88 0.96 4.22 0.388 3.62 0.90 28.90 
1936 6.32 2.23 691 3.50 2.48 3.37 2.85 4.86 3.12 4.22 1.10 6.77 47.23 
1937 5.79 2.71 3.08 4.89 4.05 6.16 3.68 6.38 3.85 5.19 6.01 2.00 53.29 
1938 5.14 2.42 1.63 3.86 4.58 5.40 9.12 2.75 11.45 2.07 2.25 4.17 54.34 
Av. 
71 yrs. 38.52 3.27 3.77 3.41 38.59 8.40 4.05 4.34 38.74 8.69 3.60 3.33 43.71 
1939 3.04 3.30 4.47 4.45 1.386 2.48 2.53 4.51 2.49 3.48 2.88 3.22 38.16 
1940 4.31 3.00 5.17 5.94 4.05 6438 3.92 1.83 2.12 2.80 5.88 2.68 48.13 
WEST HARTFORD (Reservoir No. 6, Hartford Water Works). 
Record January 1925 to December 1934 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1925 3.438 3.49 4.01 2.06 2.55 4.72 6.50 1.15 2.81 4.22 2.72 2.81 40.47 
1926 2.57 3.385 3.09 38.05 2.28 2.11 2.48 3.74 2.54 4.84 6.26 2.48 38.29 
1927 1.92 2.70 1.738 2.08 5.57 2.28 6.55 5.28 2.00 5.60 698 4.63 47.27 
1928 2.41 4.00 2.62 38.85 2.04 4.50 5.36 4.84 3.50 1.18 1.76 0.79 36.35 
1929 4.38 3.56 2.86 642 3.95 2.27 1.18 1.96 1.99 4.89 2.29 3.70 39.40 
1930 2.05 1.71 4.51 1.91 3.97 4.75 2.81 2.81 1.99 2.24 3.82 1.10 3838.17 
1931 2.89 1.15 4.39 2.938 668 4.25 2.74 38.12 1.22 1.84 1.12 2.66 34.99 
1932 4.60 1.22 4.52 1.82 2.19 4.11 4.57 5.89 3.58 6.25 8.07 1.38 48.20 
1933 1.39 2.85 4.62 3.34 1.44 2.02 2.85 5.10 5.20 2.13 0.71 2.45 33.60 
1934 3.59 1.46 2.16 5.83 4.86 3.92 2.20 3.43 11.04 2.11 2.38 3.90 46.88- 
v. 
10 yrs. 2.92 2.55 3.45 3.28 3.55 3.49 3.67 3.73 3.59 3.48 3.56 2.59 39.86 
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WINDSOR, CONN. Elevation, 47 feet. 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Record January 1894 to March 1898 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1894 2.18 3.76 1.75 1.66 3.82 1.10 1.80 4.28 4.68 4.85 4.12 4.54 38.49 
1895 4.68 1.10 2.76 2.95 1.62 1.28 5.29 6.05 4.11 5.22 5.388 2.83 43.22 
1896 0.98 4.97 6.31 0.91 2.18 4.19 3.18 3.538 5.49 38.43 2.20 2.31 39.68 
1897 4.48 2.95 3.48 2.28 5.47 4.53 15.29 8.19 1.56 0.54 6.90 6.26 61.93 
1898 5646 605 268 —— — — —_ — — 


WOLCOTT, CONN. (Wolcott Reservoir, New Britain Water Works). Elevation, 768 feet. 
Record January 1930 to December 1940 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1930 3.09 2.65 4.35 2.61 5.04 5.11 2.12 2.51 1.23 2.65 5.49 2.89 39.74 
1931 3.34 2.55 5.55 3.53 5.64 6.73 2.64 3.54 1.238 2.08 1.41 3.47 41.71 
1932 5.74 5. 4.90 3.02 3.99 2.68 3.31 6.12 3.22 7.02 8.74 2.08 53.35 
1933 2.07 3.29 6.09 5.63 1.59 3.61 3.22 6.14 5.34 2.52 0.82 3.49 43.81 
1934 4.20 2.43 2.81 7.17 7.18 4.29 7.17 2.70 13.23 2.51 3.08 4.42 61.19 
1935 4.22 3.69 2.22 3.06 2.07 5.47 6.02 0.81 4.73 0.64 3.77 1.07 37.77 
1936 6.85 2.93 8.01 3.64 3.64 495 2.98 3.29 4.04 4.58 1.32 17.92 654.15 
1937 6 3 8.82 4.67 5.09 5.41 3.08 7.23 3.81 5.51 5.92 2.71 56.91 
1938 56.96 2.96 2.17 3.77 4.94 6.24 9.10 3.387 12.71 2.33 3.73 4.98 62.26 
Av.9yrs. 4.68 2.90 4.44 4.12 4.85 4.94 4.40 3.97 5.50 3.382 3.81 3.67 650.10 
1939 8.68 4.49 5.93 5.11 1.85 2.48 3.22 6.85 4.09 3.64 2.99 3.12 47.45 
1940 4.81 3.23 6.36 6.64 4.49 6.73 2.59 2.87 2.35 2.34 5.40 3.16 50.97 
WOODBRIDGE, CONN. (Lake Dawson). Elevation, 170 feet. 
Record November 1913 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. ‘Dec. Annual 
1914 5.55 2.99* 3.53 4.29 2.70 2.52 4.93 2.31 0.40 4.00 2.79 3.89 39.90 
1915 7.28 2 0.22 41.09 2.68 3.11 3.48 6.74 1.86 3.42 1.94 5.68 42.41 
1916 1.50 4. 5.33 1.138 3.86 2.45 93 3.03 
1917 8.41 a8 = 2.93 3.68 4.01 4.40 3.74 2.15 5.78 1.54 2.30 41.06 
1918 3.75 2.91 1.52 4.37 3.388 4.51 5.09 2.22 4.18 1.57 3.12 3.54 40.16 
1919 3.08 3.27 5.90 _ 3.86 6.61 1.61 3.25 5.95 5.86 3.39 4.50 2.56 49.34 
1920 2.23 2.05 4.25 5.23 4.01 6.05 4.70 2.37 3.06 3.83 5.84 6.63 50.25 
1921 3.02 2.93 8.06 5.63 3.79 3.12 562 2.46 2.84 1.31 4.28 2.64 40.70 
1922 1.30 1.80 4.09 4 ¥ 7.58 5.98 2.97 1.60, 2.58 1.21 2.60 39.97 
1923 6.12 1.06 38.381 4.12 2.18 3.80 1.38 1.26 1.79 6.18 4.74 6.73 42.67 
1924 4.41 2.11 0.79 6.57 6.17 1.62 0.78 5.52 3.34 0.75 2.46 2.52 37.04 
1925 2.03 4.45 4.64 1.74 4.01 4.44 5.83 4.08 3.89 4.86 3.71 2.59 46.27 
1926 1.87 3.62 2.81 2.69 155 1.92 1.94 7.42 3.34 4.55 6.35 2.82 40.88 
1927 2.30 2.06 1.68 2.91 1 3.72 4.69 8.99 1.68 4.96 6.20 4.52 48.42 
1928 3.06 4.55 2.17 4.46 2.07 6.24 6.65 3.89 4.29 0.96 1.86 3.07 42.77 
1929 3.73 4.22 826 6.41 3.77 191 2.19 5.568 1.64 4.02 2.16 3.19 42.03 
1930 2.61 2.55 3.83 2.59 4.64 7 1.79 2.00 0.85 2.03 5.44 38 34.29 
1931 2.91 1.71 4.388 38.99 542 4.85 3.90 3.97 3.86 2.26 0.69 3.46 41.40 
1932 4.68 2.40 4.82 2.45 1.96 2.56 2.96 4.09 3.95 5.56 6.50 1.77 43.70 
1933 1.97 38.45 5.81 -5.87 1.56 2.93 4.23 7.43 4.99 3.51 0.65 4.12 46.52 
1934 8.44 2.80 2.38 é z 4.90 2.27 2.09 9.04 2.47 2.84 4.16 49.23 
1935 5.1 2.94 2.66 1.78 1.11 5.95 3.39 1.21 4.04 0.73 4.32 1.18 34.47 
1936 7.61 2.40 17.36 4.44 30 27 62.80 863.01 43 7.96 52.92 
1937 6.16 3.56 3.58 6.08 3.54 3.48 2.65 6.60 3.87 6.11 17.28 2.45 54.86 
1938 3.92 2.86 2.40 2.73 4.62 7.29 7.12 3.23 11.89 2.56 3.64 3.83 56.09 


43.86 


240 
Av. 
a 25 yrs. 3.72 2.90 3.52 3.93 3.69 4.14 3.83 4.00 363 3.41 3.51 3.58 2! 
ae 1939 4.03. 5.64 6.65 5.06 0.71 2.63 3.82 647 247 3.99 2.71 38.90 47.58 
Ps 1940 3.18 2.89 5.70 7.01 4.75 7.32 4.75 2.90 3.24 220 4.93 2.50 61.37 : 
— 1941 212 3.11 2.31 145 3.44 436 4.65 424 1.01 2.55 4.31 4.58 38.13 
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RAINFALL REcoRDS FOR EASTERN NEw YorRK 


ALBANY, N. Y. Elevation, 97 feet. 
Record January 1826 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


5.19 7.37 17.00 8.47 8.70 9.37 10.59 8.91 13.48 7.29 6.35 56.78 
1870 1843 1857 1833 1862 1871 1871 1890 1869 1830 1915 1871 


1.04 ls 1.53 3.02 3.21 4.33 2.20 1.96 1.13 1.90 0.69 25.54 
2.07 1.48 2.31 592 400 5.76 2.34 191 1.387 1.18 2.62 33.22 
1.80 2.73 2.05 1.69 . 4.66 3.30 1. 4.79 541 1.01 34.24 


BALLSTON, LAKE, N. Y. Elevation, 300 ft. 
Record 1904 to 1931 inclusive. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


5.24 5.52 5.71 5.20 848 9.16 7.48 6.70 5.90 6.93 5.16 45.54 
1910 1913 1924 1919 1928 1915 1915 1907 1917 1927 1915 1915 


0.94 0.04 147 1.26 0.91 1.33 1.54 0.94 0.11 0.70 0.68 31.36 
1907 1915 1917 1926 1913 1911 1907 1914 1924 1904 1928 1908 


2.44 2.93 3.05 3.07 3.94 3.80 3.48 3.62 2.99 2.68 2.46 36.94 


3.14 2.66 6.98 3.75 4.42 0.95 1.80 1.97 245 2.55 2.73 36.03 
1.18 3.28 1.53 3.36 3.15 2.29 0.82 2.00 0.69 2.82 0.69 24.20 
1.40 2.02 2.15 3.84 4.23 8.87 2.58 3.91 1.55 —— ——- —— 


BEDFORD HILLS, N. Y. Elevation, 450 feet. 
Record January 1891 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


9.51 7.86 10.65 9.83 10.46 12.40 15.36 12.50 10.97 8.49 8.28 66.98 
1896 1912 1901 1897 1903 1922 1901 1907 1913 1892 1901 1901 


Jan. 
Max. 7.30 
Year 1836 
Min. 0.08 
Year 1860 
1929 2.21 
1930 1.7% 
1981 2.26 
1932 2.83 
1933 1.49 
1934 2.36 
1935 4.10 
1936 4.59 
1937 2.61 
1938 3.49 
Av. 
113 yrs. 2.54 
1939 2.54 
1940 1.13 
1941 1.98 

Jan. 
Max. 5.29 
Year 1923 
Min. 0.53 
Year 1921 
Av. 
22 yrs. 2.48 
1929 2.63 
1930 2.39 
1931 1.69 

Jan. 
Max. 8.50* 
Year 1891 
Min. 1.10 
Year 1916 
1929 3.04 
1930 2.68 
1931 1.34 
1932 3.00 
1933 2.19 
1934 3.54 
1935 3.88 
1936 6.71 
1937 51 


1938 5.57 
Av. 

48 yrs. 3.64 
1939 4.03 
1940 3.68 
1941 3.36 


*Interpolated. 


‘ 0.36 0.09 0.56 0.15 0.80 0.70 0.53 0.47 0.09 0.40 0.24 26.39 ig 
1856 1915 1892 1903 1864 1849 1876 1914 1924 1908 1828 1913 _ 
3.68 3.10 6.31 2.34 2.65 0.63 1.02 3.45 2.32 1.82 2.16 31.69 
: 2.52 4.02 3.92 2.41 2.21 1.83 5.95 6.28 3.14 1.02 3.39 38.18 : 
2.68 3.138 2.82 2.56 5.75 2.98 2.76 5.82 1.43 2.26 1.93 36.48 a 
2.26 1.60 2.48 2.35 5.20 4.96 1.47 2.90 1.42 4.15 0.85 33.74 a 
1.92 5.39 3.12 4.20 1.86 1.94 654 1.34 3.99 2.16 2.90 39.95 ? 
2.08 2.40 1.89 4.13 5.31 4.85 4.16 5.08 2.61 1.83 2.05 38.50 
1.60 1.63 2.59 3.42 3.52 5.11 3.18 8.76 1.18 2.36 3.33 40.17 : 
2.40 2.73 2.70 3.388 3.84 3.88 3.73 3.84 3.17 2.91 2.55 37.12 “ 
3.07 3.06 3.48 1.11 3.04 2.86 1.96 3.61 3.22 1.69 1.53 31.17 : 
2.83 4.53 3.98 3.68 2.838 4.23 1.78 4.31 0.89 3.13 2.64 35.91 7" 
2.33 1.85 0.72 1.19 1.56 4.45 3.60 1.60 1.80 1.44 2.06 24.58 : 
0.40 0.91 0.24 21.01 1.32 0.89 0.25 0.23" T 1.41 32.91— 
1901 1910 1896 1903 1901 1894 1899 1914 1924 1917 1892 1917 
3.87 2.13 5.76 3.88 1.63 2.94 4.62 2.06 3.62 2.53 3.84 39.92 ; 
2.50 2.88 1.10 4.21 5.69* 3.14 4.07 2.01 1.82 1.71 1.55 32.81 ; 
2.41 3.09 2.47 6.06 4.05 3.87 2.91 1.57 2.53 0.96 3.19 33.95 a 
2.59 4.57 3.05 2.17 3.89 3.51 2.30 2.48 4.98 6.11 2.78 41.43 A 
3.17 4.30 6.86 2.71 2.86 2.07 12.10 4.50 2.75 0.48 3.00 46.99 - 
3.34 4.15 4.39 7.58 5.22 4.12 2.18 11.86 3.01 3.56 3.56 56.46 7 
2.40 2.55 1.63 1.40 6.31 5.58 1.40 3.33 1.00 3.81 0.49 33.73 7 
3.27 7.41 4.50 2.83 660 4.40 4.04 4.16 3.58 0.86 5.97 54.33 , 
2.69 2.64 4.97 4.01 5.32 5.66 9.64 4.91 5.69 5.41 2.13 59.58 2 
: 1.97 1.68 3.06 3.61 8.01 10.13 2.54 11.96 2.07 2.80 4.26 57.66 1 
: 3.32 8.52 3.54 3.95 3.94 4.67 4.66 4.11 8.53 3.83 3.46 45.67 . 
5.66 3.48 5.34 180 4.15 2.14 282 2.74 445 213 3.21 41.95- 
2.40 6.65 6.61 7.86 5.75 2.80 4.52 2.77 3.50 3.97 3.52 54.03 
R 2.93 2.69 2.45 2.56 4.55 7.99 3.35 0.68 2.04 3.09 4.25 39.94 ; 
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BOYD’S CORNER 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


RESERVOIR, . Y. (Croton Watershed, New York Water Supply). 


Elevation, 600 feet. 


Record January 1868 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max 9.76 8.41 Ry 8.48 8.81 11.81 13.55 10.33 14.41 9.61 8.16 9.53 63.41 
Year 1891 1896 : z. 1901 18938 1903 1887 1875 1882 1913 1877 1901 1888 
Min 1.09 0.80 0.19 1.08 0.382 0.71 1.64 0.48 0.838 0.15 0.66 os 35.27 
Year 1896 1877 1915 1892 1887 1873 1907 1899 1914 1924 1917 ries 1917 
1929 4.24 3.19 8.08 7.28 4.385 2.938 2.538 1.56 2.89 5.02 2.73 3.99 48.74 
1930 2.47 1.96 2.70 38.12 3.02 5.08 3.04 3.90 136 1.65 5.15 2.06 85.51 
1931 2.382 2.44 $8.22 65.381 6.78 11.88 4.80 3.08 3.14 2.05 1.19 2.78 48.44 
1932 4.25 2.28 4.47 2.84 3.72 3.28 4.02 4.83 1.60 6.52 9.18 1.77 48.21 
1933 1.90 3.40 4.54 6.50 2.77 2.02 2.74 11.45 5.90 3.11 1.15 3.83 47.81 
1934 3.79 3.78 38.77 3.90 6.15 3.44 2.92 3.32 10.55 2.90 4.15 4.02 52.69 
1935 4.54 2.68 2.40 156 2.59 5.17 2.99 1.18 3.20 1.55 93.18 1.18 32.22 
1936 6.07 4.47 6.79 2.90 3.21 5.83 3.77 4 4.17 3.22 1.45 6.19 52.61 
1937 6.82 2.64 2.75 3.74 5.15 65.82 2.63 6.70 4.23 6.82 5.00 2.84 55.14 
1938 5.29 2.48 1.99 2.83 38.92 6.71 12.22 5.57 11.78 2.48 3.56 4.44 68.22 
Av. 

71 yrs. 4.00 3.88 4.12 3.76 4.01 3.84 4.67 4.71 4.29 4.02 3.79 3.98 48.97 
1939 3.42 4.65 4.21 65.73 1.09 5.54 1.33 4.17 38.52 65.03 1.79 2.35 42.83 
1940 8.06 2.16 5.75 5.69 5.72 3.72 3.07 4.01 3.53 2.45 5.81 8.46 47.93 
1941 2.29 2.74 1.85 1.10 2.13 4.28 6.93 4.11 0.69 2.45 3.84 5.01 36.92 

BRIDGEHAMPTON (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 60 feet. 
Record August 1930 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun Jui. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1931 8.87 2.01 6.03 3.79 3.89 2.96 2.21 6.28 1.71 38.61 0.77 3.14 89.77 
1932 6.57 2.38 4.84 1.96 3.24 3.54 2.14 3.57 10.09 5.52 5.41 3.25 52.51 
1933 2.65 4.05 6.85 5.50 4.97 1.92 2.73 10.18 9.92 4.17 8.05 3.66 58.60 
1934 2.66 6.60 3.00 5.07 6.93 2.87 0.73 18 3.12 3.96 2.94 5.08 45.14 
1935 6.01 3.28 2.47 3.11 1.40 3.67 4.58 0.73 6.08 1.56 4.74 1.78 38.41 
1936 6.94 3.66 6.21 2.90 1.85 5.48 1.11 1.55 4.85 2.27 1.51 9.81 48.14 
1937 4.72 2.20 3.84 4.89 2.17 4.85 2.41 3.71 3.89 8.84 5.27 2.64 48.48 
1938 3.56 2.05 2.65 3.10 4.03 6.53 4.76 3.388 9.388 2.87 3.63 2.96 48.85 
Av.8yrs. 4.43 3.28 4.36 3.73 3.56 3.98 2.58 3.94 6.06 3.48 3.42 4.04 46.86 
1939 4.61 6.76 6387 4.84 1.07 2.74 1.96 5.74 0.96 5.87 2.49 2.32 465.73 
1940 2.53 3.71 4.30 5.01 4.50 3.58 2.59 2.17 2.21 ‘2.11 8.18 2.60 43.49 
1941 4.14 1.65 828 1.71 1.46 690 5.68 2.87 0.08 2.82 3.65 38.27 37.51 
CAIRO, N. Y. Elevation, 340 feet. 
Record January 1929 to December 1941 inclusive. 


4 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

pee 1929 2.71 3.384 2.35 17.838 3.75 6.46 0.81 1.19 3.68 4.90 2.138 2.14 41.29 

as 1930 1.59 068 4.67 2.34 3.87 4.96 1.68 2.15 1.83 1.19 3.17 0.81 28.94 

s 1931 2.48 2.97 3.25 3.91 6.17 4.383 4.65 3.48 2.77 1.05 1.27 1.938 38.26 

ae: 1932 3.29 2.29 3.88 2.06 2.42 4.69 2.79 2.83 0.97 10.07 7.18 0.67 43.14 

ei 1933 0.70 1.60 4.82 5.83 1.95 0.90 3.00 8.19 5.04 2.49 0.58 3.02 38.12 

See 1934 2.40 0.83 1.38 4.88 3.77 4.70 2.40 3.53 7.45 147 2.41 3.66 38.88 

a 1935 2.02 1.81 1.84 2.61 1.44 468 8.02 0.88 2.59 2.66 2.99 0.37 31.41 
a tee 1936 3.69 1.87 7.09 3.18 1.82 3.44 1.32 4.92 0.96 3.65 1.78 4.14 87.81 ae 
a a: 1937 3.24 3.51 1.92 3.86 4.94 5.96 4.26 4.76 5.40 4.05 5.84 1.76 49.50 
i a: 1938 4.69 0.78 0.89 2.16 3.40 4.46 5.93 2.02 9.19 1.56 2.12 4.65 41.85 
: 10 yrs. 2.68 1.97 3.16 3.87 3.85 4.46 3.49 3.39 3.99 3.81 2.94 2.81 38.92 
ee = 1939 1.93 38.08 243 3.45 0.82 1.63 1.46 3.86 2.54 268 1.88 1.78 27.64 |. 
fe. ae 1940 2.16 3.77 540 4.04 4.97 1.54 2.70 1.58 3.08 0.54 38.58 1.96 35.32 
a 3 1941 2.16 2.74 2.01 1.18 1.13 5.09 2.81 2.19 0.94 0.78 2.68 4.09 27.80 

a 
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CARMEL, N. Y. Elevation, 500 feet. y 
Record January 1889 to December 1892; January 1896 to December 1941 inclusive. 


1 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
3 Max. 9.71 8.39 7.89 17.93 7.51 12.70 16.64 12.87 10.27 9.93 8.74 9.46 64.86 


Year 1891 1900 1901 1901 1927 1903 1897 1898 1907 1913 1889 1901 1901 i 
Min. 1.10 0.81 0.18 0.95 0.97 0.88 165 0.53 0.25 0.19 0.70 0.79 31.78 

Year 1896 1901 1915 1892 .1905 1913 1913 1899 1914 1924 1917 1892 1917 F 
1929 3.72 2.92 2.95 6.86 4.10 2.91 2.49 2.11 2.73 4.31 2.30 3.70 41.10 i 
1930 2.69 2.05 2.84 2.64 2.55 6.37 2.72 3.76 1.63 1.63 5.19 2.30 36.37 

1931 1.95 2.88 38.28 4.86 6388 835 4.02 4.85 2.08 2.21 0.86 2.84 44.01 

1932 4.20 2.25 4.36 2.06 3.61 3.24 3.29 8 2.56 56.65 9.08 1.95 46.53 

1933 1.92 3.78 4.49 5.71 2.85 2.08 3.15 10.55 6.34 3.17 1.16 3.08 48.18 f 
1934 3.58 38.57 3.56 3.34 6.11 3.83 4.00 3.27 11.10 3.14 3.83 3.12 52.45 

1935 8.71 2.67 2.86 1.62 2.04 4.73 3.15 1.08 3.70 1.36 3.13 0.85 30.40 \“ 
1936 6.04 8.34 6.25 3.57 2.82. 5.93 4.20 4.19 4.17 2.36 1.19 6.15 50.21 

1937 6.61 2.20 2.62 38.51 5.88 65.27 2.49 9.19 5.12 6.44 3.77 2.49 55.54 j 
1938 4.76 2.29 1.72 2.78 4.00 5.81 11.54 5.67 12.35 2.60 3.10 3.66 60.28 

Av. 


CHATHAM, N. Y. Elevation, 470 feet. 
Record January 1901 to June 1921 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 4.67 6.11 6.84 5.90 6.81 10.86 847 7.59 7.91 6.87 4.82 7.41 51.04 
Year 1910 1915 1919 1914 1901 1903 1902 1901 1918 1903 1919 1915 1903 i 
Min. 1.01 0.85 0.12 1.51 094 %1.12 1.538 0.67 0.37 0.87 0.40 1.10 26.50 F 
Year 1921 1901 1915 1911 1905 1912 1904 1907 1914 1909 1917 1914 1908 4 


Av. 
20 yrs. 2.88 2.46 8.09 3.15 3.11 4.08 3.77 3.98 3.57 3.87 2.21 2.77 37.89 ? 


CHAZY, N. Y. Elevation, 200 feet. 
Record 1891 to June 1933 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.66 2.58 4.73 4.04* 6.38 10.42 9.39 8.98 7.71 6.16 5.98 3.69 46.79 
Year 1894 1908 1913 1914 1912 1892 1905 1892 1918 1918 1927 1894 1892 
Min. 0.13 80.05 T 0.20 0.07 0.65 1.00 0.62 T 0.03 0.22 0.23 19.39 
Year 1921 1914 1924 1906 1903 1909 1909 1923 1915 1924 1913 1912 1908 


Av. 

29 yrs. 1.48 1.85 1.89 147 236 3.40 3.73 3.23 2.90 2.58 1.78 1.39 27.01 
1929 1.36 122 1.03 2.68 2.52 9.65 148 1.21 1.77 1.94 247 2.05 23.88 
1930 155 0.20 2.00 3.39 3.34 4.59 1.57 0.80 0.57 0.63 0.49 19.18 
1931 2:40 1.30 5 1.02 2.07 2.45 5.66 1.87 7.50 2.51 0.54 0.56 28.93 
1932 141 045 288 2.39 1.83 2.01 4.83 256 0.68 344 3.88 0.94 27.30 

*Interpolated 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. Elevation, 1,250 feet. . 


Record 1854 to 1927 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 5.54 6.68 6.04 7.12 8.84 9.96 9.17 9.75 8.07 8.34 6.02 6.02 58.11 
Year 1891 1910 1899 1854 1890 1917 1902 1898 1907 1917 1927 1881 1890 
Min. 0.32 0.60 0.55 0.92 0.17 0.95 0.89 0.63 1.17 0.20 1.18 0.97 29.90 
Year 1860 1856 1885 1868 1903 1870 1868 1876 1871 1924 1904 1877 1864 


Av. 
: i 69 yrs. 2.80 2.59 2.84 2.80 3.65 4.385 4.60 4.34 3.64 3.44 3.03 2.85 40.93 


' 
47 yrs. 3.78 3.50 4.02 3.69 3.95 3.99 4.92 5.08 4.40 3.76 3.58 3.58 48.25 
1939 8.18 4.42 38.74 5.20 0.79 4.07 2.14 3.68 3.41 6.11 2.27 2.29 40.25 
1940 2.90 1.71 5.49 5.24 5.06 4.76 2.88 3.47 2.57 2.85 4.87 2.98 44.28 
1941 2.29 2.82 1.59 1.11 2.82 4.18 7.15 2.83 0.89 3.27 3.08 4.36 35.89 . 
> 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. Elevation, 1,129 feet. 
Record 1851 to 1862; 1893 to 1928 inclusive. 


Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 5.62 5.77 5.138 6.78 6.31 15.04 10.12 9.44 6.86 11.47 7.17 6.41 55.25 
Year 1915 1851 1908 1857 1894 1922 1902 1898 1924 1903 1900 1901 1857 
Min. 0.75 40.69 0.59 0.56 0.30 1.45 1.18 0.37 1.02 0.81 0.84 0.33 29.40 
Year 1928 1899 1915 1899 1903 1893 1916 1907 1908 1924 1904 1928 1899 
Av 


48 yrs. 2.55 2.29 2.58 2.92 3.66 4.30 4.43 3.78 3.56 3.56 3.02 2.76 39.41 


CROTON WATERSHED, N. Y. 
Record January 1868 to December 1928; January to December 1931 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 9.12 7.66 17.94 8.19 8.79 11.26 12.82 10.91 14.98 9.65 8.48 8.82 68.76 
Year 1891 1900 1896 1901 1868 1903 1897 1898 1882 1918 1889 1901 1901 
Min. 1.09 0.84 0.381 1.09 0.32 0.48 2.16 0.72 0.82 0.20 0.90 1.04 36.28 
Year 1896 1901 1915 1892 1887 1873 1869 1899 1914 1924 1902 1892 1917 
Av. 

61 yrs. 3.91 3.92 4.09 3.62 3.76 3.60 4.75 4.87 4.08 3.91 3.76 3.78 48.05 
1931 2.11 2.51 3.77 4.40 7.07 6.56 3.81 4.21 2.60 2.86 1.15 2.84 43.39 


CUTCHOGUE (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 32 feet. 
Record January 1899 to December 1938 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 10.21 7.16 8.98 8.56 7.31 7.62 8.49 10.02 10.63 8.60 8.28 10.39 56.04 
Year 1915 1909 1912 1901 1901 1920 1916 1911 1918 1913 1911 1901 1901 


1930 3.26 3.82 2.438 2.52 4.17 3.99 3.09 2.00 0.96 4.16 6.29 4.96 41 

1931 3.21 2.31 6.96 3.72 3.381 3.15 3.18 5.80 1.09 3.32 1.09 3.13 40.27 
1932 5.14 3.12 56.19 1.72 2.67 2.54 3.77 2.50 3.86 5.62 2.91 44.73 
1933 3.00 3.77 5.384 3.87 3.62 146 4.28 9.59 9.69 3.21 1.78 3.58 53.19 
1934 3.35 4.80 2.93 5.70 6.97 3.35 1.49 1.71 5.16 5.14 3.43 3.90 47.93 
1935 4.99 3.50 2.45 2.98 1.63 3.74 3.46 0.75 5.35 1.36 3.99 1.63 35.83 


40 yrs. 4.11 38.64 4.22 3.96 3.36 3.46 3.43 4.01 3.77 3.51 3.35 4.384 45.16 


DANNEMORA, N. Y. Elevation, 1,440 feet. 
Record January 1906 to D ber 1941 inclusi 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 4.95 7.01 4.97 5.96 6.48 7.72 8.98 4.64 8.07 17.44 8.384 6.65 52.25 
Year 1922 1920 1919 1919 1908 1922 1924 1926 1918 1918 1927 1920 1918 


Min. 0.47 0.31 0.00 0.35 0.58 1.42 1.01 0.47 = 0.72 1.21 1.44 21.31 
Year 1906 1914 1915 1906 1921 1912 1922 1907 1915 1909 1907 1919 1915 


-05 
1936 3.55 2.50 3.70 3.95 3.32 2.98 3.56 2.23 2.90 4.61 75 -25 38.30 
1937 2.84 2.12 3.19 3.56 5.57 5.39 3.09 5.79 2.82 3.14 2.61 3.41 48.03 
1938 2.85 E 3.43 4.00 4.80 4.15 3.388 3.57 6.15 1.19 1.68 3.29 40.75 
Av. ° 
33 yrs. 2.72 2.42 2.82 2.75 3.25 3.61 3.84 2.91 3.45 3.09 2.83 2.85 36.54 
1939 4.32 4.96 2.62 4.22 3.84 4.87 «2.42 3.25 2.87 2.07 1.41 3.63 39.98 
1940 1.51 1.91 4.04 4.30 3.88 7.12 3. 0.63 3.89 2.82 3.48 4.31 40.99 
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ae Min. 1.69 0.50 0.40 1.68 0.84 0.29 0.57 0.75 0.38 0.46 0.16 1.43 34.70 
es Year 1926 1901 1915 1900 1902 1912 1924 1899 1914 1924 1917 1899 1908 
a 1929 4.13 4.06 4.61 6.72 5.30 1.89 2.81 5.14 3.84 2.76 2.88 4.27 47.91 
fe 1936 7.04 2.12 5.17 3861 1.4 619 1.28 2.44 2.59 3.21 1.42 9.59 46.00 
ie 1937 5.02 2.28 3.63 4.63 2.57 4.83 1.35 5.10 3.11 4.25 5.02 2.90 44.69 
. ie 1938 4.31 1.00 2.13 2.83 4.52 6.23 5.85 3.40 10.17 2.51 3.32 2.76 48.03 
q 1929 2.74 1.22 3.12 3.88 4.02 4.55 1.26 2.03 2.01 3.10 2.56 3.56 34.05 
ae 1930 2.64 0.80 4.49 1.98 5.08 3.96 3.95 2.28 2.48 1.21 1.87 1.53 32.12 
ES 1931 2.97 1.81 248 191 229 2.13 6381 1.74 5.26 2.19 228 2.48 33.85 
: s 1932 2.90 1.62 2.64 1.88 2.42 3.03 5.34 3.37 1.07 5.04 4.038 2.55 35.89 
a ae 1933 2.00 1.62 4.91 4.48 3.57 0.78 1.11 4.99 2.42 2.50 3.26 4.10 35.74 I. 
a oy 1934 3.04 2.038 1.56 3.60 1.33 4.14 2.53 0.46 3.58 1.71 1.78 2.08 27.84 
2 1941 2.08 2.17 3.15 0.42 1.79 1.39 2.68 2.79 0.51 3.43 2.00 1.94 24.35 
ba 
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EASTHAMPTON (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 16 feet. : 
Record 1827 to 1848; 1850 to 1852 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 4 


1827 4.48 4.00 2.33 2.64 7.90 2.49 3.21 2.58 3.10 4.73 7.91 1.85 47.17 

1828 2 2.09 1.99 2.99 2.50 3.67 4.10 0.95 4.87 1.79 3.18 0.34 30.91 { 

1829 6.33 \ 4.28 A 4.98 1.87 1.88 2.39 2.79 4.32 je 1.60 42.56 2 
1830 3.87 1.60 38.94 2.69 4.73 3.16 4.80 62 1.93 3.02 5.82 7.47 46.65 

1831 1.67 1.77 1.25 6.81 4. 8.00 3.14 1.67 5.40 4.85 3.02 1.27 38.49 j 

1832 3.15 3.47 2.68 2.46 5.71 0.24 1.90 5.46 3.61 2.80 3.05 7.34 41.82 : 
1833 2.71 1.638 0. 3.35 5.42 1.48 1.56 7.51 3.88 4.42 36.29 
1834 2.99 1.52 0.85 2.02 6.70 466 17.3 0.29 447 4.382 2.62 2.36 40.12 j ; 


1841 4.57 0.96 3.40 17.24 1.71 \e 3.74 5.68 1.57 4.47 3.84 3.97 43.62 ‘ 
1842 2.07 3.02 1.26 5.24 3.70 6.02 3.54 1.94 2.35 0.40 0.93 2.60 33.07 
1843 — 088 0. 4.00 2.85 3.95 —— 6.20 3.18 515 0.50 2.80 —— 


ESOPUS WATERSHED, N. Y. ‘ 
Record January 1906 to December 1928; January to December 1931 inclusive. . 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 7.61 6.97 7.70 10.18 9.23 12.16 8.59 9.01 11.59 8.67 9.15 7.08 59.13 ¥ 
Year 1910 1909 1913 1910 1908 1928 1915 1928 1924 1927 1927 1927 1927 4 


Min. 1.64 1.66 0.21 2.16 1.06 1.01 1.90 1.17 0.56 0.08 0.57 0.86 39.91 ' : 
Year 1916 1907 1915 1915 1911 1913 1913 1907 1914 1924 1908 1928 1914 } 

Av. 

23 yrs. 3.47 3.81 3.55 4.19 4.02 4.41 4.50 4.63 4.48 3.96 4.14 3.62 48.28 

1931 3.06 2.53 3.83 4.94 6.80 4.95 5.71 4.54 2.67 1.68 1.60 2.85 44.66 


FARMINGDALE (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 100 feet. 
Record January 1917 to December 1918; January 1926 to June 1934 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1927 2.58 2.138 1.88 2.82 4.15 3.91 7.88 11.99 3.72 6.78 4.73 4.56 56.63 
1928 1.78 4.938 2.98 5.06 2.40 6.98 5.9 4.12 448 1.76 2.25 2.24 44.95 
1929 3.75 4.72 4.53 5.68 5.59 142 2.03 1.88 2.91 4.27 2.91 3.20 42.89 
1930 2.78 4.03 75 2.25 3.35 65 3.34 56.22 1.75 4.26 4.35 2.68 39.41 
1931 $3.01 2.38% 4.45% 5.22 4.21 3.53 1.97 4.99 1.28 3.25 0.88 2.48 37.65 
1932 4 2.36 6.30 2.387 348 4.73 1.65 2.60 3.85 4.82 6.81 1.76 45.39 
1933 2.02 3.40 5.85 5.06 4.57 2.50 2.20 7.83 8.16 4.00 1.36 3.39 49.84 
Av. 
10 yrs. 2.86 3.838 38.95 3.77 3.82 3.56 4.04 5.15 4.13 4.12 3.12 3.16 45.01 
1934 2.47 3.383 3.74 4.97 5.33 396 -—— —— -—— — —— 


*Interpolated. 


= 

1836 6.71 3.80 2.57 2.95 2.98 3.26 1.62 1.98 1.383 1.93 4.00 2.87 35.50 : 

1837 2.10 3.90 7.62 1.60 5.09 3.04 3.91 2.26 0.90 0.99 1.53 2.29 35.23 

1838 2.42 1.15 1.05 1.50 1.56. 1.65 0.97 0.74 9.18 4.94 2.50 0.40 28.06 ; 

1839 1.24 $8.11 144 4.87 2.46 2.98 2.86 9.00 4.69 5.13 1.61 7.00 46.39 : 
- 2.35 2.69 3.55 5.04 6.33 2.82 1.05 56.88 2.42 4.52 6.02 1.15 43.32 
1852 2.69 2.09 2.19 629 1.50 132 0456 2.21 — — —_— —_ -— 

1917 2.13 1.60 7.49 2.85% 3.41* 2.438 4.31 3.49 2.34 4.80 0.31 2.52 37.68 
1918 2.84 2.60 1.59 4.18 4.25 4.22 4.83 3.80% 9.85 2.52 2.20 4.24* 46.57 
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FLUSHING (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 60 feet. 
Record January 1876 to December 1883; January 1916 to December 1938 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.51 6.27 10.19 6.381 6.42 6.95 10.10 9.29 11.71 8.66 4.95 6.33 55.30 
Year 1923 1876 1876 1924 1918 1922 1880 1879 1882 1927 1877 1878 1927 
Min. 1.29 1.89 1.47 148 0.95 1.52 0.53 0.81 0.65 0.25 0.52 0.65 30.98 
Year 1876 1917 1927 1881 1877 1880 1924 1916 1881 1924 1917 1877 1916 
1929 8.13 4.456 4.00 5.73 3.46 2.00 0.77 1.94 2.96 4.10 2.17 2.96 37.67 
1930 2.16 3.82 1.89 2.54 3.16 3.23 4.72 3.80 1.45 1.86 6.08 2.64 36.85 
1931 2.68 2.52 4.47 3.87 5.98 3.31 2.40 5.381 1.86 3.00 0.75 2.81 38.96 
1932 4.12 2.78 65.67 2.68 3.01 4.51 1.15 2.09 1.77 4.387 6.80 2.73 41.63 
1933 1.82 3.85 5.84 4.51 3.75 2.37 2.99 8.58 10.14 1.89 0.94 4.24 560.42 
1934 3.85 3.74 8.85 3.56 5.67 3.13 4.22 2.438 15.06 2.52 2.17 2.59 62.79 
1935 5.18 38.48 2.98 1.638 1.42 $8.22 4.55 1.12 4.88 1.89 4.14 1.21 85.15 
1936 7.71 2.44 441 3.87 2.67 4.77 2.61 3.84 5.12 3.21 1.23 17.56 48.94 
1937 5.92 2.76 2.56 5.57 1.85 4.89 3.45 7.56 3.17 546 4.40 2.00 49.59 
1938 4.16 1.98 2.54 38.31 3.48 6.76 6.23 2.54 9.81 1.59 3.40 2.19 47.99 
Av. 
81 yrs. 38.70 8.46 4.07 3.89 8.82 8.82 4.28 4.19 4.29 3.11 3.05 3.43 44.06 

GLENS FALLS, N. Y. Elevation, 349 feet. 
Record 1892 to 1930; January 1932 to D ber 1933 inclusi 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 5.79 6.85 8.29 6.64 6.07 8.97 882 7.40* 7.61 7.04 10.02 5.98 63.86 
Year 1892 1909 1913 1924 1892 1903 1897 1892 1907 1917 1897 1920 1897 
Min. 1.08 0.41 0.04 0.60 0.27 0386 1.50 1.49 0.66 0.12 0.62 1.01 31.88 
Year 1896 1901 1915 1900 1903 1912 1913 1907 1928 1924 1904 1892 1914 
Av. 
35 yrs. 2.97 8.02 3.80 2.92 3.14 3.69 3.96 3.82 3.40 3.14 3.15 3.06 39.57 
1929 3.23 3.00 38.90 6.10 4.04 4.44 2.338 3.12 5.66 2.45 1.94 3.78 43.99 
or 3.50 1.17 4.30 2.65 3.84 5.12 2.39 1.70 2.42 1.89 3.09 1.27 82.84 
1932 4.02 2.10 2.69 2.43 1.80 2.87 3.738 3.99 1.15 5.387 7.11 1.88 87.59 
1933 1.75 8.17 2.65 4.04 1.81 2.78 1.92 6.19 1.95 2.78 1.41 3.23 38.63 


*Interpolated. 
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GREENFIELD CENTER, N. Y. Elevation, 610 feet. 
Record January 1898 to December 1939 inclusive. 4 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


a 
a 
iJ 
nw 
nw 
ao 
a 
a 
a 
w 
> 
w 
n 
> 
a 
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5.05 

1908 2.60 5.25 3.03 3.43 630 163 2.35 4.32 1.387 3.45 1.27 1.99 35.99 : 
1909 4.70 5.77 4.81 4.21 5.26 - 2.86 3.07 2.20 3.78 0.96 2.40 1.65 40.67 4 i 
1910 5.00 5.48 0.85 3.53 6.80 4.13 1.01 2.84 6.69 1.17 2.00 2.09 41.59 
1911 2.51 1.51 -08 46 248 3.68 1.638 2.83 5.72 6.56 2.26 2.68 36.35 
1912 1.83 1.91 4.85* 3.06 3.85 0.76 2.65 3.42 38.37 4.83 2.86 3.55 36.94 
1913 4.88 1.87 7.50 1.72 3.07 1.11 2.69 1.84 2.06 4.85 2.29 95 36.33 
1914 2.78 4.30 3.11 7.75 1.49 1.52 3.80 5.84 0.82 1.45 2.382* 2.72 37.40 
1915 4.14 4.44 0.00 1.59 2. 2.92 8.92 5.60 3.39 2.23 1.77 45 41.51 
1916 2.86 3.70 3.90 2.48 2.84 4.26 38.74 2.55 2.61 2.22 4.10 2.73 37.99 : 
1917 1.89 1.63 2.00 1.55 2.86 5.86 2.08 2.48 1.383 6.26 1.95 3.52 33.41 : 
1918 2.75 8.97 2.20 2.19 2.48 3.16 1.70 1.25 6.55 2.32 2.40 3.60 34.57 
1919 2.20 2.12 6.02 2.84 4.34 1.69 3.09 2.41 3.67 3.04 3.18 1.87 34.97 7 
1920 2.00 4.10 1.86 4.70 1.27 2.68 3.738 2.73 4.14 1.67 3.79 6.20 38.37 
1921 4.25 2.85 3.05 1.79 1.83 2.80 6.00 3.50 2.51 2.54 5.87 2.11 38.60 
1922 1.89 4.25 4.88 4.41 4.01 6.75 2.62 548 1.97 2.65 1.37 65.31 45.09 
1923 6.09 1.45 3.02 4.61 2.73 2.90 2.48 3.27 4.62 2.39 4.40 3.31 41.27 ' 
1924 2.45 2.70 1.06 5.46 4.79 1.79 4.63 2.81 5.17 0.07 2.10 2.06 35.09 
1925 3.31 2.82 4.63 3.88 3.48 6.18 6.85 2.04 4.24 4.04 540 2.88 48.75 i 
1926 2.85 1.61 1.78 3.46 1.21 4.16 4.05 3.90 3.00 4.60 3.17 1.72 35.51 i 
1927 2.89 3.20 2.20 0.93 4.82 2.45 4.95 3.61 1.51 6.12 17.84 4.86 44.88 i 
1928 2.58 2.30 2.08 3.50 4.97 645 4.25 3.90 1.44 3.05 2.30 . 0.64 37.46 & 
1929 3.05 3.00 3.40 6.52 4.30 6.50 2.80 3.55 3.71 2.10 3.10 3.95 45.98 
1930 3.50 1.70 4.85 1.55 3.85 3.70 2.90 1.70 4.65 1.00 3.10 1.52 33.52 3 
1931 2.45 1.97 2.55 3.00 3.75 4.85 8.05 2.30 5.10 1.75 2.40 4.75 42.92 
1932 5.05 2.40 2.75 2.90 1.58 2.75 56.90 4.20 1.15 5.57 5.60 1.16 41.01 
1933 2.12 2.36 3.92 495 2.35 1.87 1.27 835 2.90 2.65 1.80 2.50 36.53 
1934 4.00 1.80 2. 4.05 2.30 4.00 38.00 2.80 6.10 1.35 2.50 2.40 36.40 % 
1935 6.95 2.55 1.40 1.92 2.40 640 11.90 2.55 3.65 1.80 6.75 1.50 49.77 
1936 4.30 1.70 7.45 3.80 2.57 1.34 4.90 1.05 7.70 3.55 3.60 44.19 
1937 5.95 1.00 1.55 3.40 4.20 6.05 2.95 2.50 2.42 3.20 3.00 3.20 39.42 
1938 2.95 2.70 1.90 2.50 38.21 1.90 4.88 2.70 9.85 1.25 2.55 3.75 39.64 
Av. 
41 yrs. 3.50 2.84 3.26 3.17 3.16 3.59 38.98 3.53 3.84 3.14 3.05 3.03 40.09 

3.50 2.10 1.65 37.58 


1939 3.05 3.00 2.45 5.35 1.90 3.47 1.71 4.40 5.00 


HARKNESS, N. Y. Elevation, 622 feet. 
Record May 1902 to December 1932 inclusive. j 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 3.55 3.18 3.81 4.12 4.81 17.381 7.99 5.381 6.75 6.34 6.50 3.18 39.96 
Year 1925 1916 1913 1920 1912 1922 1905 1918 1925 1918 1927 1927 1918 
Min. 0.11 0.24 0.09 0.46 T 0.42 0.95 0.53 0.84 042 0.29 0.19 19.26 i 
Year 1927 1905 1915 1927 1903 1912 1922 1907 1903 1909 1904 1912 1921 


3.04 
1930 1.97 0.40 2.65 0.54 411 3.70 3.02 219 1.65 1.49 1.30 0.91 23.93 
4.45 


1898 6.66* 6.10. 1.78 2.72 4.49 3.08 2.30 639 3.05 5.28 4.20 1.91 46.96 ‘ 
1899 2.74 2.37 6.60 1.40% 2.15 1.73 38.65 2.20 8.82 2.23 2.27 3.16 38.32 
1900 3.82 3.57 4.67 1.84 2.08 2.16 2.16 4.00 0.78 2.00 5.16 2.46 34.15 4 < 
1901 2.01 0.61 3.80 5.90 4.97 2.55 4.12 4.78 4.39 1.10 1.56 3.10 38.84 : 3 
1902 1.62 3.86 4.23 2.52 2.78 3.73 17.28 3.638 4.43 4.78 1.34 4.51 44.71 : 2 
*Interpolated. 
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HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
Record 1903 to 1923 inclusive. 


Elevation, 410 feet. 


Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
4.43 6.07 6.08 7.28 11.30 6.67 6.54 5.85 5.45 56.04 43.39 
19138 1914 1906 1903 1915 1905 1904 1913 1922 1915 1907 
0.26 0.51 0.30 1.04 1.82 0.49 0.63 0.70 1.01 0.97 28.44 
1915 19038 1903 1915 1918 1918 1908 1916 1917 1913 1917 
2.86 2.81 3.18 3.47 4.30 3.42 3.62 3.05 2.59 2.39 36.40 
HUDSON ACADEMY, N. Y. Elevation, 165 feet. 
Record 1827 to 1829; 1831-1835; 1842 to 1849; 1851-1853; 1855; 1869; 1921 to 1929. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1827 2.47 2.26 1.28 4.55 3.31 2.60 3.67 4.20 4.75 4.30 3.58 2.90 39.87 
1828 2.40 30 2.90 2.24 3.25 7.87 3.21 0.85 7.89 1.25 5.72 1.87 44.25 
1829 3.73 3.30 2.10 3.80 1.69 3.15 4.56 1.41 0.66 2.76 2.49 3.82 33.47 
1831 4.50 3.50 1.55 25 2.95 3.60 3.78 5.61 4.30 09 25 27 44.65 
1832 4.10 3.27 4.15 4.30 1.20 2.36 6.34 3.60 4.30 4.15 3.40 4.40 45.57 
1833 2.95 2.00 2.80 0.90 5.90 3.20 5.00 4.12 2.75 840 1.40 3.10 42.52 
1834 145 040 1.04 5.85 4.86 4.10 3.20 0.95 0.95 2.35 1.16 4.18 30.49 
1835 4.60 0.65 2.45 4.50 2.29 5.79 4.09 3.56 1.88 1.65 1.65 1.19 34.30 
1842 0.92 2.89 1.81 2.65 1.62 3.45 4.07 4.77 3.59 2.85 2.48 4.47 35.67 
1843 2.17 4.80 5.42 2.31 1.51 4.58 2.81 6.15 1.57 5.91 1.94 0.62 39.79 
1844 2.60 1.02 2.94 0.81 3.82 3.93 5.89 1.71 1.52 3.41 0.86 3.97 32.48 
1845 3.00 1.30 2.382 1.54 2.10 146 3.12 1.386 2.37 1.73 38.69 2.89 26.88 
1846 1.95 0.82 4.04 0.45 77 1.41 3.74 1.49 0.73 2.00 2.98 2.84 25.72 
1847 3.77 3.67 4.53 0.92 1.98 4.27 2.38 2.88 4.383 3.72 0.98 4.76 38.19 
1848 1.59 1.48 1.76 0.42 5.02 549 1.50 2.40 2.08 4.74 2.78 3.88 383.14 
1849 0.73 «#40.62 8.25 41.18 4.74 1.57 1.23 2.62 0.08 8386 4.15° 1.01 29.54 
1852 1.74 2.06 2.68 3.52 1.59 1.98 5.11 5.09 1.88 2.75 4.42 8.82 36.14 
1853 3.04 3.18 1.7. 3.91 7.49 2.16 3.44 5.72 7.51 2.62 1.82 18.00 55.63 
1855 6.56 7.97 5.95 5.18 5.07 9.16 6.41 2.64 4.60 7.93 6.00 8.77 16.24 
1921 1.65 3.30 2.81 4.61 1.81 2.04 4.34 3.82 1.81 1.71 5.72 1.40 84.52 
1922 1.58 1.88 4.35 3.938 3.67 7.45 3.11 7.84 1.29 1.86 0.46 2.65 40.07 
1923 5.45 1.53 1.22 2.49 1.81 4.23 2.45 2.74 4.56 2.80 3.65 1.84 84.77 
1924 2.02 2.33 0.48 6.24 3.03 2.03 3.46 3.81 666+ 0.25 2.71 1.10 34.07 
1925 4.18 2.58 4.64 2.60 2.70 4.25 4.57 2.05 4.84 3.06 4.57 2.84 41.88 
1926 1.22 5.44 0.75 1.89 1.76 3.26 3.10 5.25 2.81 4.938 3.46 2.14 36.01 
1927 2.21 2.47 0.70 1.70 5.20 2.06 8.49 9.51 2.60 6.387 6.09 1.20 48.60 
1928 1.97 1.67 2.36 2.91 1.69 7.89 4.36 6.75 1.80 0.56 0.73 0.46 88.15 
1929 1.07 2.86 2.438 6.98 2.909 —— 1.15 110 ——- —— 247 —— — 
Av. 
27 yrs. 2.76 2.65 2.67 2.95 3.18 3.90 3.98 3.79 3.10 3.65 38.01 3.16 388.80 
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KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. Elevation, 1,012 feet. 
Record 1879 to 1895; 1898 to 1918 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


n 
~ 
oo 
nw 
nw 
nw 
oo 
n 
> 
a 
© 


1879 1.35 2.44 2.49 a 
1880 3.338 2.69 1.75 2.18 2.74 1.65 3.05 2.68 3.65 3.77 2.86 0.77 31.12 

we 1881 2.08 2.20 4.10 1.01 2.99 2.56 2.25 2.89 3.21 2.42 1.72 3.20 30.63 
1882 1.73 1.99 4.81 0.94 2.46 4.05 1.88 2.62 3.74 0.73 1.438 1.74 27.62 
1883 1.55 2.60 1.88 1.57 6.03 2.78 341 1.82 2.54 2.389 1.99 1.14 29.10 i 
1884 2.88 3.18 3.18 1.47 3.01 1.84 2.15 38.71 1.81 2.32 2.44 3.03 30.47 
1885 4.29 3.22 1.86 2.75 1.44 1.23 3.56 805 2.88 5.34 4.19 2.32 40.63 
1886 1.88 1.70 4.33 2.88 1.85 3.22 4.15 3.47 2.37 6.01 1.51 36.35 
1887 3.05 2.92 2.88 2.00 0.81 3.48 5.76 1.79 0.53 1.20 3.27 2.76 29.95 i 
1888 2.30 1.62 3.23 1.89 2.92 3.42 2.46 4.38 4.49 2.92 5.06 2.72 37.26 $ 
1889 5.43 1.09 0.68 2.63 3.838 5.77 7. 144 38.04 2.60 3.78 4.50 42.21 
1890 3.73 1.49 1.82 4.96 .2.34 2.22 699 4.58 3.08 3.02 2.59 41.24 
1891 4.23 2.71 3.26 2.55 2.82 2.71 2.97 2.55 1.75 2.80 3.40 3.00 34.75 t 
1892 5.02 1.87 1.41 1.80 4.383 3.59 8.48 87 2.71 1.77 4.10 0.61 41.06 : 
1893 1.85 2.48 0.95 2.37 5.37 1.83 4.78 9.92 2.29 2.21 1.94 3.92 39.41 ; 
1894 2.33 1.61 1.40 1.22 4.44 2.72 1.86 2.10 3.79 4.22 4.05 2.20 31.94 
1895 1.12 0.61 0.96 2.84 2.60 4.21 3.17 8.00 3.75 1.43 5.79 3.73* 37.71 
1898 7.20 2.80 2.30 2.85 2.20 2.50 4.04 4.25 3.56 3.86 2.53 75 39.84 
1899 2.15 1.88 3.38 0.88 1.75 1.89 3.91 1.45 6.54 1.99 1.60% 2.75* 29.07 
1900 62 3.49 5.42 0.83 2.22 2.25 2.52 4.74 1.91 1.73 6.95 3.01 37.69 
1901 2.138 0.73 2.18 6.75 5.72 4.25 5.68 3.65 2.35 3.16 1.92 4.08 42.60 : 
1902 2.65 3.50 6.58 4.91 3.49 546 5.27 2.72 2.79 5.75 2.12 3.41 48.65 
1903 2.79 4.02 3.79 2.37 0.02 9.25 5.38 3.45 1.30 5.00 0.84 3.07 41.23 
1904 2.24 1.75 2.55 2.86 2.81 1.49 4.26 2.83 4.61 3.14 0.35 0.97 29.86 
1905 2.92 0.62 1.21 2.22 4.00* 7.15 7.138 5.81 582 2.98 1.66 2.55 43.57 
1906 2 1.06 2.29 1.389 4.385 4.71 3.02 5.98 2.75 88 4.22 38.47 
1907 1.20* 0.65 1.59 2.56 1.52 3.68 2.25 1.08 6.29 3.18* 4.99 4.26 33.25 : 
1908 $3.24 3.97 1.838 2.49 544 1.58 2.21 2.24 0.70 2.40% 1.84  2.05* 29.99 
1909 4.28* 4.34 3.08 1.86 4.56 2.10 3.26 2.05 3.01 0.88 40 2.10 33.92 
1910 6.82 4.35 1.25 3.30 2.97 2.08 1 2.12 3.22 2.89 2.45 2.43 34.02 
1911 1.74 1.92 3.51 1.69 1.17 4.07 2.19 1.94 3.41 3.63 3.27 2.35 30.89 
1912 1.86 2.66 2.91 2.34 3.17 0.87 2.91 3.86 5.44 4.39 4.14 2.07 36.12 
1913 5.25 1.26 5.54 2.56 2.62 1.43 3.43 1.06 2.76 4.94 2.64 2.51 36.00 
1915 — 5.77 4.41 4.88 2.66 4.66 2.81 3.86 
1916 2.20 1.88 1.73 38.77 693 7.48 3.01 3.26 5.36 2.41 2.76 08 82 
1917 3.05 1.79 3.48 1.29 3.55 5.76 0.59 3.82 3.23 17.49 0.61¢ 1.52* 36.18 
Av. 
35 yrs. 3.04 2.28 2.60 2.84 3.20 3.28 3.56 3.61 3.32 3.02 3.02 2.59 35.86 

*Interpolated. 


75 days missing. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. Elevation, 350 feet. 
Record 1896 to 1925 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 5.36 7.98 9.26 6.62 6.20 11.86 9.27 7.37 8.23 8.54 6.95 6.01 53.86 
Year 1898 1909 1913 1924 1912 1917 1915 1898 1899 1917 1897 1902 1917 
Min. 1.68 0.58 0.20 0.94 0.29 0.56 0.70 0.91 0.81 0.41 0.75 0.78 31.01 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1900 19038 1912 1925 1899 1900 1924 1904 1924 1914 
Av 


26 yrs. 3.18 3.41 345 3.07 3.37 3.79 3.88 38.82 3.74 38.389 2.86 3.33 41.29 


- 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


LAKE PLACID CLUB, N. Y. Elevation, 1,864 feet. 
Record 1909 to 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1909 5.95 2.29 x 

1910 4.42 6.57 4.06 2.63 447 3.17 2.87 4.65 2.78 3.384 4.91 4.44 48.31 

1911 5.50 5.09 4.61 1.95 3.19 3.87 3.01 3.04 2.29 3.44 3.59 3.12 42.70 

1912 3.70 2.85 2.42 3.33 6.82 1.39 6.10 4.19 6.01 2.59 4.83 4.02 48.25 

1913 7.36 2.27 7.90 446 1.85 2.22 3.75 1.57 2.69 4.88 4.08 3.98 47.01 

1914 3.50 4 4.28 5.14 0.86 2.81 3.60 4.10 2.40 1.11 3.94 3.80 37.45 
3.19 
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6. 

1919 1.22 2.26 405 240 408 ——- —— 2.84 4.02 248 —— —— 
1920 2.23 2.76 2.85 4.72 1.38 1.10 35 3.53 2.68 2.79 3.92 4.81 38.12 
1921 1.99 2.98 38.09 2.17 0.18 1.87* 2.94 197 116 3.23 38.81 2.82 27.71 
1922 1.97 33 38.72 445 2.64 7.28 1.99 3.31 1.26 2.09 2.15 2.56 37.75 
1923 8.10 1.66 4.87 2.49 1.28 65.46 1.79 1.72 3.11 1.54 2.55 3.05 32 

1925 2.89 2.02 3.91 1.31 3.70 5.19 3.36 2.76 6.26 4.30 1.63 1.50 38. 

1926 2.16 1.90 2.50 3.18 1.61 3.99 3.48 6.50 4.00 2.54 2.53 1.98 36.37 
1927 1.70 3.93 066 1.35 3.46 1.73 38.32 4.13 2.51 4.33 6.38 5.81 39.31 
1928 3.55 1.90 3.26 1.20 2.14 2 3.78 4.01 240 2.45 2.40 1.45 31.18 
1929 1.85 2.00 405 465 3.52 620 653 2.85 2.32 3.55 3.05 2.90 43.47 
1930 3.00 0.85 3.05 165 485 4.78 348 1.98 1.90 1.65 2.00 1.40 30.59 
1931 3.68 1.73 2.80 1.17 3.86 1.31 3.89 1.41 5.384 2.12 2.46 2.57 32.34 
1932 3.74 3.19 6.59 3.08 2.86 3.39 822 3.68 1.27 7.08 3.382 2.69 49.11 
1933 2.96 3.93 3.86 2.97 3.89 2.25 2.33 4.44 3.23 1.39 3.59 2.84 87.68 
1934 2.91 2.30 2.81 1.87 24 441 2.07 1.80 3.41 2.72 2.80 3.34 31.68 
1935 4.01 2.53 1.26 2.89 2.90 5.88 5.89 3.08 4.14 2.14 2.65 1.31 38.68 
1936 3.69 1.84 4.26 3.95 3.50 2.98 3.00 4.58 4.68 4.76 2.25 3.12 42.61 
1937 83.18 2.81 4.21 5 4.55 1.83 4.08 2.76 2.68 2.30 2.63 87.80 
1938 2.48 3.73 3.40 2.00 2.77 2.14 684 448 8.06 1.17 2.50 38.26 42. 
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*Interpolated. 


MECHANICSVILLE, N. Y. Elevation, 60 feet. 
Record January 1911 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1931 1.38 1.50 1.76 2.65 3.88 3.71 8.75 2.44 3.72 1.92 1.26 3.64 36.61 
1932 $3.21 1.26 2.86 2.49 2.62 5.39 423 4.99 127 4.50 5.35 1.12 39.29 
1933 1.74 1.85 5.24 2.63 1.77 1.28 6.04 4.88 2.87 0.68 2.17 34.99 

3.58 1.83 4.52 3.78 2.36 4.82 1.55 1.82 2.07 32.21 


1936 8.04 144 5 3.72 1.81 1.54 2.11 4.44 1.35 4.57 2.36 38 35.37 

1937 8.07 1.73 1.54 2.23 3.17 5. 2.99 2.28 2.65 2.82 1.81 2.14 31 4 
1938 3.08 1.08 1 & 

Av. 
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; 1917 5.63 3.49 4.94 4.39 4.13 449 0.65 215 3.99 4 
\ 
-| 
“eG Max. 4.04. 8.20 5.03 5.02 4.86 6.97 7.34 5.77 6.72 17.01 9.33 4.29 42.32 
s Year 1923 1926 1913 1914 1919 1922 1915 1928 1918 1927 1927 1927 1927 
Min. 0.42 0.80. 0.90 1.05 0.71. 1.60 1.70 0.08 1.14 0.92 0.79 28.08 
a 7 Year 1921 1911 1915 1927 1920 1913 1922 1913 1914 1928 1917 1924 1913 
1929 1.90 2.62 2.83 628 3.18 6.57 1.08 1.72 2.73 1.61 247 2.22 84.11 
1930 2.29 1.16 3.08 1.54 3.55 5.76 2.79 0.83 1.94 1.10 2.34 0.68 27.01 
2 OF Q ag 57 214 2 26 
a 28 yrs. 2.15 1.78 2.53 3.03 2.89 3.62 3.62 3.23 3.47 3.00 2.86 2.11 34.29 
ss 1939 1.55 2.62 2.28 4.11 0.85 2.92 2.32 242 4.61 3.34 2.09 1.26 380.36 
: 1940 0.94 2.30 4.29 4.50 4.14 3.64 5.33 1.79 5.57 1.39 3.62 4.15 41.66 I. 
cs 1941 1.81 1.72 1.54 0.56 1.08 1.59 3.80 2.06 4.82 2.70 1.86 2.25 25.79 
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MEDFORD (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 110 feet. 
Record January 1914 to June 1927 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

Max. 11.14 5.66 6.27 6.50 5.77 8.59 10.12 9.09 653 6.36 5.45 17.75 56.37 
Year 1915 1915 1919 1920 1924 1922 1916 1915 1918 1923 1920 1920 1919 
Min. 1.48 1.69 0.53 1.73 2.87 1.51 0.84 1.70 0.72 0.64 0.76 1.82 38.85 
Year 1916 1918 1915 1915 19283 1919 1924 1923 1914 1924 1917 1917 1917 : 


Av. 
13 yrs. 4.20 3.37 3.73 3.98 3.99 3.96 4.47 4.389 3.00 3.24 3.28 4.46 46.02 


MIDDLE BRANCH RESERVOIR, N. Y. (Croton Watershed, New York Water Supply). 
Elevation, 400 feet. 
Record January 1878 to D ber 1927 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 8.88 7.86 7.31 7.63 7.90 11.35 11.71 13.94 13.43 9.76 8.73 8.69 64.20 
Year 1891 1893 1912 1909 1893 1903 1889 1898 1882 1913 1889 1901 1901 


Min. 1.30 0.79 0.19 1.04 0.30 1.04 2.14 0.32 0.40 0.14 Rh 1.06 35.19 
Year 1896 1901 1915 1892 1887 1913 1907 1899 1914 1924 ne 1892 1880 


50 yrs. 4.00 3.98 3.93 3.42 3.82 348 4.83 4.84 4.07 3.81 3.63 3.94 47.75 


MOHONK LAKE, N. Y. Elevation, 1,245 feet. 
Record January 1896 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 

1896 1.49 4.99 11.07. 1.30* 211 2.22 432 2.70 6 3.11 4.79 1.90 46.64 
1897 1.89 3.02 4.00 2.12 3.92 2.29 14.71 4.11 1.89 1.06 5.10 5.4 9.55 i 
1898 5.07 5.09 2.93 2.66 4.28 2.07 3.90% 8.19 2.50% 3.90* 2.16 2.54* 45.29 H 
1899 1.70 3.35 6.77 1.57 1.50* 3.62 6.32 52 8.90 0.80* 2.45 1.68 40.18 
1900 2.61 6.00 5.41 26 3.66% 1.94 4.63 5.23 3.55 3.60% 4.69 2.66 47.24 
1901 1.82 0.95 6.03 11.32 8.75 2.77 4.46 9.53 3.81 1.62 2.49 6.88 60.43 

02 3.44 4.32 632 4 2.78 5.57 9.75 2.86 7.69 5.90 1.17 6.86 60.75 
1903 3.18 5.56 4.60 3.03 0.88 12.44 4.02 10.80 1.71 8.90 2.33 2.35 59.75 
1904 2.90 1.39 38.94 3.75 2.99 5.03 2.90 7 7.37 4.13 1.27 2.27 45.84 
1905 4.60 1.05 2.84 2.28 1.82 3.02 4.75 4.32 17.60 1.97 1.98 3.38 39.11 
1906 2.96 2.81 3.28 5.16 4.83 3.90 5.78 3.83 3.20 3.75 1.83 5.52 46.85 
1907 4 2.57 1.97 2.12 4.16 4.15 2.84 1.88 9.01 22 4.93 5.61 51.30 
1908 1.98 4.69 1.57 2.81 9.55 3.80 4.78 2.84 1.35% 3.21 0.65 2.85 40.08 
1909 4.94 6.28 3.34 5.00 3.17 3.88 2.24 684 6.64 1.22 1.52 4.93 48.50 
1910 7.28 7.06 0.98 803 3.57 2.61 2.58 6.39 5.87 1.60 4.54 2.58 53.09 
1911 2.61 2.73 4.37 3.01 2.77 5.50 2.50 5.85 3.56 10.51 1.56 3.38 48.35 
1912 0.79 2.30 696 4.95 3.99 130 3.42 3.88 3.28 4 1.40 4.63 41.40 
1913 3.96 3.57 6.81 5.39 3.49 1.85 1.11 3.97 4.05 5.84 3.00 3.16 46.20 
1914 5.10 3.29 895 4.80 4.10 2.40 3.75 2.54 0.32 3.55 38 3.93 46.27 
1915 6.56 4.46 0.28 2.01 2.54 2.65 824 17.94. 2.87 2.50 1.22 8.90 50.17 
1916 1.01 5.54 5.76 4.05 2.93 5.22 6.27 2.87 4.18 1.57 4.08 4.385 47.78 
1917 4.21 3.08 4.95 2.05 2.76 4.37 2.88 2.04 0.64 3.16 1.20 3.80 35.14 
1918 4.90 2.27 6.21 4.66 2 5.11 4.13 6.69 2.49 2.60 4.70 48.30 
1919 2.87 3.25 5.53 re 5.39 2.40 6.76 5.90 6.29 2.75 5.86 2.24 52.19 


1926 1.78 6.83 2.338 2.83 1.538 2.74 4.37 4.18 3.69 5.76 3.93 2.94 42.41 
. 5.30 1.64 4.19 7.42 4.57 5.76 8.26 4.75 51.38 


to 
xa 
& = 
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8.73 
2.61 
4.34 
5.08 5.30 3 
1932 445 2.18 3.54 F 5.89 2.89 0.80 5.40 8.91 0.85 43.04 
. 2.69 1.52 2.82 10.70 863 3.46 1.14 3.64 53.56 
1934 2.41 3.30 3.61 4.15 4.33 6.69 3.45 10.01 2.29 5.72 4.41 55.97 
1935 3.88 2.79 2.13 . 1.92 4.96 3.74 1.14 3.34 3.21 5.61 1.06 36.95 
1936 4.88 3.05 8.34 2.45 3.93 1.79 8.21 0.97 4.50 2.31 5.93 50.99 
1937 5.90 2.538 2.39 5.58 6.47 99 5.31 5.18 4.83 4.24 2.69 53.26 
1938 4.30 1.60 1.78 3.95 9.45 8.06 5.55 11.59 2.88 2.71 4.70 59.32 
Av. 
43 yrs. 3.38 3.43 3.92 3.97 3.58 4.08 4.71 4.88 4.48 3.52 3.30 3.66 46.86 
1939 3.86 4.48 3.52 5.64 2.02 2.04 3.92 4.23 2.44 4.69 1.32 1.83 39.99 
1940 2.24 3.06 647 6.45 6.06 3.85 2.76 3.42 2.80 2.38 5.69 3.70 48.38 
1941 1.81 1.72 1.54 0.56 1.08 1.59 3.80 2.06 4.82 2.70 1.86 2.25 25.79 


*Interpolated. 


1921 0.97 5.16 6.06 6.20 2.73 1.00 4.95 3.35 4.63 1.72 5.01 1.94 43.72 
1922 1.72 1.85 3.29 2.64 4.62 7.99 8.78 4.25 1.55 2.45 0.92 3.91* 38.97 
1923 5.47 2.58 1.70 2.20 3.73 4.26 4.35 2.05 4.05 4.00 4.70 4.51 43.60 
1924 5.73 2.56 2.59 5.88 3.38 1.56 2.85 0.97 5.29 T 2.52 1.39 34.72 
1925 $3.67 2.82 4.22 2.11 2.62 3.34 4.66 2.67 446 5.62 4.52 2.68 43.39 
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MT. HOPE, N. Y. Elevation, 200 feet. 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Record January 1897 to June 1929 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.22 7.19 8.20 9.02 7.91 8.83 11.12 11.25 10.00* 11.30 7.80 6.72 66.08 
Year 1915 1915 1919 1901 1898 1928 1897 1927 1907 1903 1907 1902 1913 
Min. 1.59 1.02 1.03 1.95 0.78 0.94 0.79 1.20 0.87 0.00 0.43 1.94 35.60 
Year 1922 1901 1915 1900 1903 1901 1910 1899 1914 1924 1908 1918 1910 
Av. 
32 yrs. 38.61 3.75 4.19 4.12 4.22 4.18 5.26 5.01 3.68 4.24 3.25 4.15 49.66 
1929 2.75¢ 4.57 4.08 7.19 5.385 194 —- —— — — — — — 

*Interpolated. 
+5 days missing. 
MT. McGREGOR,.N. Y. Elevation, 1,060 feet. 

Record 1913 to December 1918; January 1922 to D ber 1941 incl e. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1913 —_ — — 2.138 1.50 1.81 5.93 
1914 2.38 3.28 3.46 7.14* 1.86* 1.75 2.54 .6.04 1.53 1.138 2.81 3.40 386.82 
1915 4.61 6.06 1.62 38 88 11.47 6.13 3.66 2.41 1.86* 4.24* 49.32 
1916 2.70* 3.89* 3.83* 1.53 3.10 4.59% 4.56* 2.28 3.40 2.14 3.24 2.60 37.26 
1917 4.08 1.94 4.09 1.78 3.389 8.08 1.41 4.65 148 744 1.91 4.22 44.47 
1918 3.00 2.81 2.88 1.81 3.94 4.17 2.14 3.91 5.84 2.55 2.79 1.95 87.79 
1922 3.46 4.21 4.76 3.70 2.29 5.73 3.27 3.84 1.85 2.30 1.66 3.50 40.07 
1923 6.19 2.15 828 2.10 1.27 1.71 1.60 140 242 1.64 1.71 4.70 30.07 
1924 2.89 2.82 0.94 4.62 2.44 1.77 2.387 1.79 3.47 0.08 0.57 2.30 26.06 
1925 8.45 2.15 3.18 4.05 0.54 6.90 17.25 4.00 4.60 3.82 5.59 2.21 47.19 
1926 8.01 6.29 1.68 38.21* 1.50 5.36 38.68 3.57 3.01 3.86 3.51 2.38 40.56 
1927 1.60 8.45 1.42 1.29 4.55 2.18 4.56 4.83 147 6.22 7.51 5.01 48.59 
1928 1.84 2.75 3.78 3.68 2.86 5.87 3.95 4.36 1.36 2.50 2.41- 0.92 36.28 
1929 3.37 2.96 2.73 $8.82 3.24 5.78* 2.78 3.02 5.40 3.25 2.49 4.10 42.39 
1930 4.24 2.06 4.07 155 3.438 5.66 2.32 2.49 2.90 0.79 3.41 1.94 384.86 
1931 2.90 2.18 2.03 3.71 5.46 6.25 8.56 4.26 6.24 1.96 2.21 4.59 650.35 
1932 4.52 2.72 4.73 8.47 2.60 2.45 5.46 4.93 2.16 6.57 8.31 1.60 49.52 
1933 2.48 3.81 4.32 5.82 2.60 2.70 4.238 9.87 3.21 2.74 2.00 3.42 46.65 
1934 4.03 2.69 2.87 5.29 2.48 4.51 2.60 2.13 6.80 1.47 2.59 3.15 40.61 
1935 6.60 2.93 1.79 -2.28 2.39 6.05 19.387 38.41 38.74 2.27 17.86 1.97 60.11 
1936 6.18 2.17 9.00 5.08 2.98 1.02 2.41 4.85 1.26 822 3.87 4.68 51.12 
1937 6.08 2.54 2.88 3.62 4.59 6.12 3.07 2.88 2.00 38.78 5.22 3.05 45.83 
1938 4.24 2.71 1.79 2.63 3.18 1.85 4.96 4.01 9.81 ° 144 2.85 4.09 42.51 
Av. 
22 yrs. 3.81 3.12 3.138 3.388 2.84 4.81 4.75 3.98 3.48 3.07 3.43 8.18 42.43 
1939 8.98 4.24 $882 65.14 228 3.47 1.28 4.26 2.82 3.71 1.58 1.97 87.46 
1940 1.37 5.06 5.24 5.88 4.10 3.75 4.66 1.34 38.59 2.15 4.91 5.96 47.51 
1941 2.10 2.44 2.02 0.78 0.71 4.58 5.75 3.80 3.90 3.99 2.95 3.88 36.80 
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MT. VERNON, N. Y. Elevation, 155 feet. 
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Record January 1915 to December 1918; January 1922 to November 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1915 7.87 5.86 0.88 2.90 3.61 4.75 1.96 8.83 2.77 2.387 1.56 4.89 48.25 
1916 147 5.381 4.64 3.31 4.96 4.98 4.14 1.39 2.60 1.28 2.06 4.35 40.49 
1917 3.18 2.89 5.24 2.66 3.92 38.44 2.78 1.17 1.80 6.45 1.71 4.97 39.71 
1918 3.94 3.02 1.80 3.79 4.82 3.79 5.51 2.66 3.28 1.22 3.32 4.15 40.80 
1922 2.68 3.58 5.17 2.07 4.01 7.03 6.97 3.838 4.32 2.13 1.43 3.79 47.01 
1923 747 8.37 3.72 3.25 2.02 2.91 1.97 1.19 3.02 4.81 93.52 4.41 41.66 
1924 4.65 4.61 1.23 627 6.96 38.10 1.387 4.75 4.53 0.24 1.97 2.83 41.41 
1925 4.88 3.01 4.12 199 4.64 3.68 6.79 2.21 3.50 4.60 3.72 3.11 46.25 
1926 2.60 7.11 3.07 2.00 2.04 2.27 640 9.80 4.73 4.63 4.10 3.93 52.18 
1927 3.45 3.14 1.95 3.15 5.381 3.82 9.57 12.32 3.44 9.08 4.95 4.10 64.28 
1928 1.80 4.81 3.24 4.47 2.05 17.84 846 4.43 4.41 1.76 2.59 1.34 46.70 
1929 3.82 4.32 8.56 6.17 3.89 1.78 148 2.02 3.78 3.67 2.64 3.58 40.71 
1930 2.86 3.10 1.75 2.60 4.385 4.23 3.57 3.25 2.83 1.67 5.35 3.51 39.07 
1931 2.15 3.07 4.82 4.46 5383 3.50 3.41 3.25 1.74 3.62 0.67 2.57 38.59 
1932 3.99 2.97 56.389 2.55 2.61 4.09 2.32 3.84 2.72 4.74 17.59 2.71 45.02 
1933 1.73 3.81 5.48 5.50 3.95 2.538 4.385 8.53 17.97 2.47 1.00 3.85 50.67 
1934 3.53 ‘ 3.42 3.87 3.89 5.64 2.94 3.57 2.84 11.60 2.57 2.12 2.43 47.92 
1935 4.39 3.12 3.14 1.388 1.49 3.70 65.23 2.71 4.18 1.89 4.01 1.57 36.81 
1936 7.738 2.46 56.05 3.87 2.381 6.57 494 3.88 5.19 2.61 1.18 17.45 52.74 
1937 6.59 2.36 3.10 4.68 3.07 4.06 3.14 845 3.73 4.69 4.00 2.43 50.30 
1938 2.98 1.87 1.95 2.84 3.24 17.36 842 4.22 10.45 1.96 3.03 3.01 51.33 
Av. 
21 yrs. 8.98 3.638 38.48 3.49 3.75 4.18 4.59 4.48 4.41 3.26 2.98 3.57 45.80 
1939 444 5.76 4.89 4.50 0.50 3.69 2.53 5.14 148 4.90 2.21 1.93 41.97 
1940 1.60 2.838 4.21 5.24 6.51 4.76 2.86 5.23 2.81 2.55 4.39 2.43 44.92 
1941 2.85 3.20 2.82 1.66 2.73 5.55 5.03 4.72 0.07 2.19 2.03 —— —— 

bain OF NEW YORK CITY. Elevation, 97 feet. 


ecord January 1836 to December 1941 inclusive. 


1836-1854, Fort out 1855-1868, Deaf and Dumb Asylum; 1869-1941, Central Park 


Observatory. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 7.94 10.09 8.79 9.05 9.70 10.42 11.89 15.26 16.85 13.31 9.97 8.60 65.51 
Year 1915 1866 1876 1857 1946 1865 1889 1843 1882 1903 1889 1854 1837 
Min 0.61 0.46 0.70 0.55 0.84 0.76 0.49 0.54 0.21 0.28 0.71 0.68 27.57 
Year 1849 1895 1854 1844 1887 1843 1910 1916 1884 1924 1890 1877 1836 
1929 3.33 5.07 4.23 5.85 4.01 1.90 1.21 1.47 3.12 4.63 2.22 3.34 40.38 
1930 2.87 8.24 2.28 2.80 38.48 292 661 4.32 1.47 1.71 662 2.738 38.95 
1931 2.56 2.71 4.83 3.79 4.88 3.76 3.389 3.24 1.57 2.80 0.60 2.44 36.07 
1932 4.45 2.70 5.82 2.84 2.95 4.36 142 3.20 1.22 5.58 17.38 2.51 43.93 
1933 1.78 3.09 6.08 5.18 5.20 2.67 3.72 8.85 10.09 2.52 0.90 3.45 53.53 
1934 3.42 3.01 4.47 3.45 5.19 38.68 4.24 2.77 11.96 2.82 2.17 2.66 49.84 
1935 3.91 3.17 2.48 153 1.05 3.98 524 1.42 4.34 2.23 3.26 1.24 33.85 
1936 71.54 2.68 545 3.30 2.97 4.62 1.89 3.99 482 3.90 1.14 17.53 49.83 
1937 5.97 2.48 2.90 5.09 2.91 4.36 5.54 17.32 5.05 4.56 4.73 2.06 52.97 
1938 3.99 1.97 2.22 3.88 3.36 7.138 5.82 3.92 9.06 1.75 3.27 2.62 48.49 
v. 
103 yrs. 3.50 3.51 3.75 38.53 3.838 3.78 4.25 4.49 3.77 3.68 3.39 3.62 45.10 
1939 3.80 620 4.78 4.26 0.89 3.80 0.99 4.83 1.90 4.31 1.40 1.39 38.55 
1940 2.61 2.63 4.73 5.46 7.61 38.01 3.30 4.13 2.82 2.43 3.55 2.79 45.07 
1941 3.23 3.53 3.05 2.40 2.25 4.77 4.07 5.92 0.51 1.87 3.39 4.05 39.04 
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RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


OLD CROTON DAM, N. Y. (New York Water Supply). 


Elevation, 200 feet. 


Record January 1868 to Di ber 1927 inclusi 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 9.01 9.19 14.64 8.97 13.78 9.22 10.99 13.06 20.47 10.69 8.44 18.28 82.46 
Year 1884 1885 1876 1901 1868 1903 1897 1875 1868 1877 1889 1878 1868 
Min. 0.76 «40.17 0.46 0.70 0.18 0.14 1.28 1.29 0.21 0.30 0.75 0.99 34.10 
Year 1872 1874 1915 1872 1887 1873 1910 1928 1914 1924 1908 1874 1874 
Av. 
60 yrs. 4.22 4.20 4.50 3.64 3.89 3.69 4.85 5.24 4.39 3.96 3.96 4.06 50.60 

PLATTSBURG, N. Y. Elevation, 125 feet. 
Record January 1869 to December 1913 inclusive. 
(1910 and 1911 observations at Harkness, N. Y. Elevation, 622 feet.) 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 5.26 6.21 4.95 3.98 4.81 17.62 9.18 7.18 6.95 7.538 8.82 8.92 40.16 
Year 1898 1896 1896 1871 1912 1892 1874 1892 1907 1869 1900 18938 1892 
Min. 0.59 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.00 0.42 1.12 0.37 0.10 0.45 0.52* 0.17 18.82 
Year 1888 1888 1904 1881 1903 1912 1888 1876 19038 1895 1904 1886 1908 
Av. 
45 yrs. 1.98 1.62 2.09 1.63 2.40 2.86 3.70 3.28 2.85 2.40 2.27 1.77 28.85 

*Interpolated. 
PLATTSBURG BARRACKS, N. Y. Elevation, 186 feet. 
Record 1840 to 1852 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 2.84 2.67 5.05 65.25 7.18 548 5.09 6.46 6.25 7.64 38.49 17.25 43.90 
Year 1845 1845 1840 1840 1850 1843 1843 1844 1840 1850 1845 1850 1850 
Min. 0.47 0.20 0.28 0.62 0.80 2.15 0.95 1.81 0.70 0.50 1.47 0.74 29.02 
Year 1842 1840 1850 .1846 1842 1845 1849 1845 1849 1941 1841 18438 1842 
Av.7yrs. 1.40 1.81 2.45 2.71 3.73 3.59 3.75 3.50 4.19 4.05 2.89 2.52 36.u9 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Elevation, 80 feet. : 
Record 1830 to 1883; 1835 to 1836; 1841 to 1847; 1849; 1890 to 1900; 1928 to 1941 inclusive. e 7 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual ; i 


1833 2.62 1.58 2.13 1.75 4.08 4.62 3.26 445 2:52 8.64 2.88 2.04 40.52 : 


1835 3.55 1.28 5.038 1.66 2.91 2.89 1. 0.89 1.59 2.19 2.78 28.98 
1836 6.14 2.62 0.87 2.28 126 4.73 4.81 1.64 149 2.67 2.07 4.50 34.48 { 
1841 87 0.75 1.78 8.64 147 3.08 0.94 4.15 1.47 2.07 3.02 2.51 29.65 j 
1842 1.37 8.00 2.71 4.25 2.62 3.98 560 4.18 3.75 1.05 3.05 2.60 38.11 
1843 2.13 1.05 2.92 1.87 4.78 2.45 8.25 4.62 8.20 3 0.95 43.30 
1844 $3.93 1.15 4.238 1.05 5.05 4.55 8.45 245 2.45 4.53 1.51 3.86 43.21 
1845 445 2.46 3.54 2.58 1.14 2.10 2.86 2.76 3.00 2.26 5.15 2.65 34.45 
1846 2.20 1.41 2.88 1.07 5.16 2.16 4.20 4.09 0.20 2.41 6.67 3.11 35.51 
1847 30 3.50 2.10 0.92 3.22 38.67 1.92 2.85 3.23 1.92 0.89 6.46 33.48 
1849 0.45 1.42 1 0.96 636 1.24 0.49 38.39 0.83 5.58 3.33 1.91 28.67 
1890 8.32 5.51 1.57 4.80 2.45 5.08 5.71 4.57 4.34 0.80 4.00 44.78 
1891 6.65 446 2.91 2.16 166 2.14 56.24 4.12 1.138 1.79 2.11 3.59 37.95 
1892 6.35 1.44 2.82 0.60 6.05 3.05 4.19 7.20* 1.37 0.88 5.96 1.21 40.12 
1893 2.35 6.78 3.12 2.98 7.06 1.49 1.66 4.11 3.43 2.75 1.83 3.49 41.05 
1894 2.38 8.05 1.21 1.82 5.12 1.71 2.81 104 4.52 5.99 2.89 4.12 36.16 
1895 3.39 0.90 1.71 3.54 1.99 1.538 2.24 3.49 1.34 442 2.86 2.92 30.33 
1896 0.88 5.98 620 1.11 2.50 2.71 38.38 2.28 5.70 2.66 145 1.67 36.47 
1897 1.62 2.66 1.80 8.36 4.25 9.87 2.81 1.83 0.13 545 4.57 40.35 
1898 5.27 3.22 2.48 2.96 4.74 1.53 3.20 885 2.21 3.18 4.78 2.14 44.51 
1899 37 4.26 6.55 0.20 1.27 1.74 5.56 0.16 4.99 82 0.89 29.94 
1928 — —— 56.17 3.54 7.83 7.19 9.05 1.84 0.61 2.37 0.51 —— 
1929 8.02 8.58 3.15 17.48 2 1.89 1.79 3.56 2.27 3.74 2.70 3.93 40.30 
1930 1.99 2.48 2.65 0.89 2.80* 3.43 1.87 4.37 1743 1.77 3.97 1.00 34.65 
1931 2.20 2.74 2.62 4.85 4.69 56.26 4.68 4.79 1.75 1.55 1.95 3.29 39.87 
1932 3.95 1.99 5.07 2.59 3.65 3.76 2.89 5.61 1.10 5.59 8.31 1.53 45.93 ; 
1933 2.05 3.48 4.86 6.03 1.86 1.17 38.12 8.71 6.18 2.26 0.89 3.381 43.92 
1934 3.02 2.20 2.95 4.47 4.91 3. 6.72 2.85 9.89 2.20 3.13 1.95 47.13 
1935 3.32 2.46 1.84 3.08 1.79 3.45 3 1.29 92 2.385 4.83 1.09 31.97 
1936 3.94 2.86 4.99 3.88 248 3.388 4.84 699 3.13 3.19 1.71 4.66 45.05 
1937 6.42 1.86 2.73 4.51 4.08 6.38 2.95 38.91 3.11 2.96 2.92 2.382 44.15 
1938 2.95 1.55 1.61 2.06 4.39 5.95 7.08 5.97 9.85 1.88 2.14 2.51 47.89 
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RIFTON, N. Y. Elevation, 190 feet. 
Record January 1922 to December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1925 345 224 B25 234 2.99 2.55 4.41 2.87 4.70 3.23 4.17 1.86 40.06 
1926 146 439 1.83 242 1.97 282 5.06 622 286 7.05 4.12 2.79 41.99 
1927 7.98 3.87 1.56 2.29. 6262.81 6.01 6.75 4.74 4.90 7.85 5.32 
1928 234 317 2.57 5.95 2.66 811 7.50 842 2.77 0.07 2.65 0.48 46.69 
1929 394 3.88 3.06 8.71 334 4.77 246 5.17 2 4.46 3.16 4.01 48.96 
1930 218 211 432 225 388 4.85 2.81 3.32 4.78 1.74 634 2.10 40.63 
, 1931 321 297 328 4.72 4.69 5.19 6.28 4.76 210 258 1.46 2.62 43.86 
1932 2.43 4.15 2.81. 8.01. 7.53 3.74. 5.86 0.78 6.62 9.28 1.48 62.23 
1933 186 337 541 6.90 2.04 223 1.85 1242 10.32 4.03 137 2.88 54.18 
1934 275 219 368 5.62 4.97 4.15 4.62 2.89 862 245 427 2.98 49.09 
1935 326 226 1.76 3.57 2.04 4.94 2.51 1.59 283 243 6.65 0.72 34.56 
1936 615 271 5.84 4.08 2.79 4.03 3.44 6.88 168 438 234 5.39 49.71 
1937 557 242 3.84 4.83. 5.88. 5.82 8.67 7.64 521 3.81 4.78 2.96 54.68 
1938 412 1738 181 2.40 3.71 747 17.93 5.54 11.96 268 280 3.84 55.99 
Av. 
17 yrs. 3.82 2.79 3.29 4.12 3.55 4.66 4.34 5.25 4.50 3.40 4.15 3.01 46.88 
1939 318 412 822 666 1.74 348 0.92 647 2.97 3897 1.89 1.97 39.54 
1940 219 3.67 5.64 5.85 5.73 3.80 1.50 4.06 251 238 5.48 3.09 45.90 
1941 2.45 2.56 1.99 1.34 211 5.04 2.88 0.68 1.65 2.55 3.64 31.26 


1830 2.46 2.13 4.85 2.07 5.32 4.24 5.85 1.50 1.46 3.61 7.00 5.85 46.34 iz 
. 1831 2.50 3.50 3.50 5.85 8.40 4.22 3.81 8.67 4.48 6.08 2.45 1.27 49.73 

1939 2.26 3.78 2.75 4.28 1.18 2.48 2.70 2.04 2.24 4.27 1.32 1.22 30.52 

1940 0.98 2.01 8.66 4.69 5.58 3.338 4.45 3.13 2.64 2.00 4.85 2.88 39.70 

1941 $19 $22 0.95 0.78 1.64 4.80 5.01 2.39 0.87 1.78 1.92 2.64 27.17 

*Interpolated. 
1922 3.37 2.42 4.81 2.717 3.74 7.04 5.12 5.28 1.34 2.38 0.88 3.97 438.12 
1923 7.30 2.33 2.65 2.61 2.46 3.17 4.53 3.98 4.27 4.86 4.86 5.57 48.59 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


ROSLYN (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 215 feet. 
Record January 1912 to December 1930 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 7.51 5.91 9.98 6.41 5.57 7.93 6.25 10.11 6.45 8.47 6.03 5.62 60.05 
Year 1923 1915 1912 1924 1924 1922 1926 1927 1918 1927 1927 1912 1927 


Min. 0.94 2.44 1.00 2.06 1.85 1.385 1.41 1.15 0.27 0.00 0.86 1.41 387.11 

Year 1928 1917 1915 1925 1923 1912 1924 1916 1914 1923 1917 1928 1916 

Av. 

14 yrs. 3.85 3.67 3.73 3.69 3.59 3.97 3.86 4.91 3.61 3.54 3.01 3.74 45.17 r 
1929 3.57 5.19 4.73 5.49 4.26 1.14 0.29 1.14 3.15 3.82 2.95 2.98 38.71 

1930 2.08 3.57 1.65 2.26 3.48 4.19 2.51 3.39 2.28 2.36 6.51 1.53 35.81 


SCARSDALE, N. Y. Elevation, 240 feet. 
Record January 1904 to December 1908; January 1910 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 9.76 6.27 10.05 7.70 6.12 9.04 9.25 11.30 8.09 9.72 6.79 6.54 64.97 
Year 1923 1926 1912 1910 1924 1928 1922 1927 1920 1927 1927 1911 1927 


Min. 1.65 1.30 0.80 0.80 1.11 0.55 0.88 1.27 0.35 0.26 0.30 1.19 19.80 
Year 1922 1922 1915 1908 1905 1908 1907 1907 1914 1924 1908 1908 1908 
1929 3.65 3.88 3.56 6.22 3.79 2.52 1.20 1.72 4.53 3.81 2.65 3.14 40.67 
1930 1.53 188 2.47 2.24 3.36 5.01 3.11 4.20 1.70 1.26 4.91 1.76 33.43 
1931 145 1.78 3.36 4.91 587 448 3.52 3.43 1.42 3.72 0.80 1.88 36.62 
1932 3.62 2.438 4.03 2.44 1.75 3.42 2.31 2.17 148 5.12 17.48 1.48 37.68 
1933 1.71 2:54 4.63 6.03 3.10 3.41 2.83 9.49 7.93 2.39 0.42 2.77 47.25 


1934 2.76 3.11 3.40 3.41 5.62 2.62 3.33 3.52 12.16 2.80 2.88 2.25 47.86 
1935 3.32 1.91 2.17 1.49 1.10 4.87 2.66 1.98 4.10 1.74 3.55 1.00 29.89 
1936 6.17 1.28 7.08 3.98 2.70 7.58 3.02 3.25 4.02 3.14 1.02 17.26 50.50 


1937 5.99 2.77 8.56 496 3.45 4.14 3.85 7.45 4.55 6.73 4.90 2.37 54.72 
1938 4.23 1.30 1.95 2.88 4.19 1745 12.17 3.74 12.01 1.87 3.58 3.45 58.82 
Av 


34 yrs. 3.63 3.05 3.51 3.55 3.45 3.80 4.37 4.48 4.06 3.39 3.19 3.32 43.80 


1939 3.48 5.17 4.17 4.18 1.19 4.82 2.86 6.00 2.79 4.94 1.80 1.90 43.30 
1940 2.038 2.23 5.33 6.35 7.99 4.54 2.06 6.71 3.47 3.34 4.25 2.39 50.69 
1941 2.11 2.91 2.32 1.59 4.64 5.08 6.33 17.37 0.32 2.45 3.45 5.46 44.03 


SETAUKET (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 40 feet. 
Record January 1886 to D ber 1941 inclpsive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 9.28 7.11 8.15 8.23 8.30 7.84 18.18 13.05 7.84 10.20 8.22 9.43 59.26 
Year 1915 1893 1899 1901 1898 1903 1897 1927 1918 1890 1892 1901 1897 
Min. 1.35 0.69 0.41 1.02 0.10 0.57 0.40 0.85 0.23 0.23 0.43 1.56 33.56 
Year 1916 1901 1915 1896 1887 1912 1924 1902 1914 1924 1917 1892 1910 
1929 4.06 4.25 5.02 658 6.07 2.02 1.75 1.26 4.56 4.04 2.95 3.76 46.32 
1930 2.41 3.51 1.83 2.48 4.51 2.62 2.34 155 1.16 2.61 7.13 38.83 35.48 
1931 2.92 2.25 4.42 3.99 5.76 3.45 4.44 6.14 1.48 3.08 1.05 2.56 41.54 
1932 4.69 2.55 5.74 1.99 2.87 2.84 1.75 1.58 3.66 4.15 6.68 2.46 40.96 
1933 2.02 38.69 5.66 5.18 2.22 2.18 1.15 8.21 8.32 1.83 1.58 3.50 45.49 
1934 3.48 4.384 3.88 5.57 4.30 2.73 2.06 2.89 6.30 5.388 3.36 3.85 47.64 
1935 6.02 3.89 2.22 2.48 2.17 3.00 2.21 1.45 65.21 2.06 4.43 0.85 35.44 
1936 6.89 38.12 5.10 4.79 2.29 17.71 2.76 2.19 544 38.92 1.48 17.04 652.73 
1937 5.69 1.86 4.16 4.50 1.75 3.39 3.53 3.05 3.39 4.71 5.385 1.86 43.24 
1938 3.88 2.02 2.32 3.66 4.21 6.14 6.06 2.15 13.15 2.02 3.53 2.20 51.34 . 
Av. 

53 yrs. 3.98 3.76 4.07 3.77 3.47 3.05 3.95 4.13 3.80 3.86 3.60 3.80 45.24 
1939 3.95 6.05 4.51 4.388 1.17° 2.31 2.01 4.49 1.44 5.57 2.79 2.89 41.56 
1940 2.78 3.48 5.41 5.17 4.75 3.10 2.75 5.09 2.94 2.14 5.30 2.26 45.12 


1941 3.13 2.65 3.17 1.56 2.10 6587 4.56 3.77 0.77 215 2.67 3.79 36.19 
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SOUTHAMPTON (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. Elevation, 36 feet. 
Record January 1901 to D ber 1918 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
1902 1.15 540 6.09 3.68 0.80 6.19 3.76 1.84 8.94 5.97 1.63 7.47 52.92 
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Av. 
18 yrs. 4.04 3.61 4.29 4.389 3.26 2.85 3.09 3.85 2.92 3.28 2:79 4.99 43.36 
*Interpolated. 
SOUTHEAST RESERVOIR, N. Y. Elevation, 340 feet. 
Record January 1896 to December 1941 inclusive. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 8.09 7.77 7.01 7.61 7.89 11.85 11.15 13.94 10.58 10.49 6.34 8.64 64.32 
Year 1910 1900 1902 1901 1898 1903 1897 1898 1907 1913 1898 1901 1901 
Min 1.30 0.79 0.19 1.48 1.08 1.14 1.95 0.382 0.35 0.14 0.70 1.06 35.76 


1906 3.79 3.15 5.81 4.27. 7.95 1.79 4.60 2.85 0.96 6.57 1.84 3.14 46.72 
a : 1907 5.15 3.66 3.50 2.48 -5.37 2.59 0.99 1.78 3.64 2.30 6.09 6.39 43.94 | 
| 1908 4.42 5.15 3.44 2.19 3.57 1.50 1.55 2.65 1.15 3.12 1.20 4.86 34.80 { 
1909 4.24 6.09 2.88 7.81 2.65 2.26 2.54 3.67 2.82 1.68 2.54 4.07 42.75 
i 1910 6.46 3.20 1.70 2.63 2.14 3.92 2.07 1.47 1.17 3.06 5.14 4.05 37.01 { 
1911 3.58 3.29. 3.71 6.80 1.23 3.70 247 7.16 2.27 4.23 8.65 4.20 50.29 
1912 3.11 2.84 9.72 5.00 3.16 0.22 3.29 2.93 1.51 0.76 3.05 7.27 42.86 
, 1913 4.93 3.44 4.05 8.78 2.90 1.03 0.78 4.62 3.99 6.44 2.03 3.63 46.62 
1914 3.94 4.16 3.97 4.29 2.72 1.71 4.88 2.67 0.65 3.08 3.01 4.87 39.95 
2 1915 8.83 5.61 0.51 2.48 4.43 1.54 2.20 6.79 3.83 3.54 2.08 5.99 47.33 
1 1916 1.54 56.05 5.06 2.79 4.81 4.01 849 0.69 1.50 1.88 2.48 3.99 41.79 
> 1917 3.14 2.52 6.59 3.10 2.65 2.98 3.23 1.92 3.64 4.57 0.21 2.15 36.70 : 
1918 2.52 1.82 1.58 3.67 2.71 4.97 3.02 3.30 2.99 1.06 2.44* 4.06* 34.14 ; 
Year 1896 1901 1915 1896 1905 1913 1911 1899 1914 1924 1917 1928 1917 
| 1929 4.29 3.22 3.39 6.79 5.04 2.08 2.96 3.04 2.53 5.00 2.43 4.31 45.08 
1930 3.17 2.15 2.93 3.01 2.97 7.01 4.03 3.56 3.88 1.80 4.77 2.51 41.79 
1931 2.18 2.61 3.78 4.63 5.77 834 3.03 4.13 2.57 2.54 1.32 3.05 43.95 
1932 4.36 2.56 4.57 3.89 2.838 3.52 3.56 5.12 2.62 5.11 883 2.11 48.58 
1933 1.86 3.49 4.11 5.53 2.70 1.84 3.39 10.29 5.85 3.05 1.12 3.34 46.57 
1934 3.99 3.67 420 347 544 4.83 3.66 1.838 10.48 2.82 3.91 2.48 50.78 
1935 3.82 2.78 2.70 2.07 1.98 5.08 4.14 1.383 2.88 1.26 3.22 1.12 32.38 
1936 6.57 3.65 6.75 2.58 2.98 5.75 3.86 4.28 5.15 2.48 1.85 6.05 51.40 
1937 6.87 2.41 2.78 3.83 4.20 5.25 1.92 7.74 4.89 5.43 4.19 2.44 51.90 
1938 4.00 2.31 1.96 2.92 3.82 6.15 7.80 5.63 12.60 2.18 3.04 3.66 54.57 
Av. 
43 yrs. 3.71 3.50 4.00 3.71 3.85 4.038 4.53 4.77 4.28 3.62 3.36 3.59 46.95 : 
1939 3.58 4.37 4.87 5.70 0.71 38.02 187 4.64 4.58 4.67. 1.98 2.23 41.72 
1940 2.51 2.41 5.29 4.91 5.85 3.29 2.80 3.82 2.48 2.15 4.46 2.53 42.50 
1941 2.36 268 1.82 1.12 234 4.64 12.03 2.79 0.85 2.69 2.63 4.69 40.64 
=. 


RAINFALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


SPIER FALLS, N. Y. Elevation, 400 feet. 


Record October 1901 to D ber 1941 inclusive. 
Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


67 2.80 3.71 4 1.48 2.87 2.79 8.37 2.59 2.54 1.381 2.90 37.68 
4.01 1.81 3.96 2.7 1.78 5.70 1.28 1.95 2.60 382.17 
87 2.23 1.386 1.90 1.68 6 14.58 2.26 2.86 1.57 5.72 1.45 47.04 
43 166 7.54 5.46 2.42 0.69 2.20 3.138 0.81 6.54 2.51 3.51 40.90 
91 2.02 1.75 3.02 4.60 5.29 241 3.00 1.92 2.49 3.43 2.95 37.79 
45 181 1.28 242 41.97 1.53 3.99 3.20 849 1.21 2.52 4.13 36.00 


Av. 
37 yrs 3.05 2.77 3.25 3.12 3.05 3.72 3.95 3.20 3.41 3.19 2.96 3.10 38.77 
1939 2.78 3.26 2.42 65.42 2.28 2.338 1.24 4.26 2.51 2.74 1.88 1.81 382.33 
1940 1.50 4.06 5.14 5.08 3.44 2. 3.99 1.68 2.87 168 4.64 4.75 41.71 
1941 2.02 2,08 1.57 0.33 0.56 3.38 4.99 2.50 3.29 2.73 2.97 3.82 30.24 


TROY, N. Y. Elevation, 86 feet. 
Record 1911 to 1934 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
Max. 2.88 3.89 4.383 5.18 4.79 8.07 4.81 4.89 6.20 5.77 17.99 5.72 37.42 
Year 1918 1916 1922 1924 1919 1922 1928 1918 1924 1911 1927 1915 1920 
Min. 0.60* 0.80 0.53 0.85 0.49 0.81 1.138 1.64* 0.70* 0.10 0.72 0.56 26.88 
Year 1921 1923 1924 1927 1926 1919 1922 1913 1914 1924 1917 1928 1921 


1931 2.54 1.71 1.31 1.74 5.96 4.70 7.27 2.16 3.12 1.95 1.60 2.69 36.75 
1932 1.71 125 244 1.71 2.52 3.74 5.08 3.73 1.538 5.01 5.41 1.49 62 
1933 1.84 1.97 3.89 4.67 3.09 3.28 3.16 7.14 17.78 3.387 1.04 2.18 43.41 
1934 1.86 2.89 2.93 2.12 2.15 56.77 2.74 2.95 5.17 1.87 1:87 1.16 33.48 


Av. 
22 yrs. 1.90 2.16 2.65 2.88 2.96 3.18 3.28 3.17 3.384 2.65 2.87 1.86 32.90 


*Interpolated. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. Elevation, 110 feet. 
Record January 1891 to December 1941 inclusive. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual t 
Max. 7.75 17.05 17.84 9.07 7.65 20.63 11.84 11.87 9.70 11.66 7.52 9.25 82.06 
Year 1891 1893 1896 1901 1898 1903 1897 1903 1899 1903 1927 1902 19038 
Min 1.36 1.23 0.88 0.61 1.52 1.01 1.386 1.17 0.44 0.19 0.52 1.09 34.05 


1932 3.56 2.28 9 243 5.21 2.68 3.70 4.40 143 4.17 6.64 1.84 42.93 

1933 2.02 3.52 4.73 4.69 2.03 1.88 3.14 11.11 631 2 3.07 44.99 

1934 3.15 3.26 8.81 8.97 5.51 2.93 6.85 2.08 8.76 2.49 3.28 1.68 47.27 

1935 3.27 2.64 222 231 1.65 4.64 225 0.91 2.55 1.50 4.40 1.05 29.89 

1936 5.26 2.738 4 2.64 3.70 3.77 2.58 5.90 2.99 4.07 1.99 65.12 45.58 

1937 5.40 1.70 2.76 2.76 5.80 6.39 2.75 5.39 4.10 2.68 2.40 2.37 44.50 
1938 3.72 1.75 1.63 3.02 4.04 5.93 11.80 6.12 10.37 1.83 2.52 2.81 655.54 

Av. 

48 yrs. 3.51 38.55 3.52 3.56 4.06 4.00 4.54 4.67 3.91 3.58 3.25 3.41 45.56 

1939 2.65 4.04 8.71 6.34 246 2.85 1.79 3.59 3.34 4.85 1.57 1.73 87.42 

1940 1.09 2.73 4.79 4.66 4.38 3.51 3.46 3.04 6.06 2.26 3.96 2.75 42.69 J 
1941 2 2 175 0. 3.10 5.79 4.97 3.71 0.57 2.08 2.20 3.33 38.36 


2 
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Jan. 
a Max. 5.71 7.15 10.37 7.20 6.63 7.83 10.88 5.97 17.61 7.29 6.73 6.11 46.18 
oe Year 1923 1909 1913 1914 1910 1925 1919 1914 1907 1917 1997 1902 1925 
ee Min. 1.02 1.29 T 0.78 0.44 0.27 1.05 0.85 1.02 0.34 0.26 1.238 31.47 
Lae Year 1921 1907 1915 1927 1908 1912 1918 1907 1928 1924 1904 1926 1916 
aay 1929 249 2.83 3.94 688 4.28 4.97 2.18 2.18 4.54 2.58 2.62 4.84 44.33 
Bs) 1930 3.27 0.90 3.95 148 3.21 4.89 3.31 1.87 2.66 0.97 3.45 1.40 31.31 
ei 1931 2.55 1.99 2.10 3.54 4.03 4.77 7.65 3.60 4.73. 1.81 1.53 4.09 41.89 
1932 
oH 1933 1 
1934 3 
1935 5 
a 1936 4 
1937 4 
1938 3 _ 
Ee 1929 (2.39 4.23 2.33 625 3.11 2.98 1.54 1.30 3.28 2.41 2.58 2.87 35.22 
a 1930 2.29 1.53 2.76 2.34 4.14 2.95 3.25 1.50 2.18 1.75 2.52 0.74 27.95 
2 
= Year 1896 1895 1915 1892 1911 1894 1912 1894 1914 1924 1917 1928 1895 
as 1929 2.78 3.85 3.59 6.93 3.74 2.57 1.89 4.19 3.52 4.40 2.72 3.90 44.08 
ae 1930 2.22 2.55 2.46 1.51 2.80 3.60 38.383 4.92 5.25 1.56 4.88 2.45 37.03 
ae 
a 
: 
4 
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WEST POINT, N. Y. Elevation, 386 feet. 


Record January 1840 to ieee“; 1859; January 1865 to December 1899; January 1905 
December 1941 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Max. 9.95 7.29 12.02 10.53 11.66 7.37 18.05 11.90 13.50 10.25 10.02 6.97 63.56 
Year 1841 1893 1896 1854 1868 1848 1897 1867 1882 1855 1846 1878 1853 


1937 6.13 2.81 2.88 4.09 549 5.56 2.96 6.89 4.67 3.21 3.89 2.88 50.46 
1938 3.41 2.18 1.77 2.55 3.97 6.07 17.72 4.91 10.74 1.73 2.85 4.30 52.20 
Av. 


YONKERS, N. Y. Elevation, 140 feet. 
Record January 1878 to December 1940 inclusive. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


1951 2.73 3.46 3.90 5. 4.99 4.22 2.92 3.384 2.10 3.09 0.74 2.43 39.01 
1932 4.42 3.28 6.37 2.34 1.72 2.68 2.25 2.01 1.67 5.00 6.64 2.00 40.33 
1933 1.90 1.29 4.95 5.52 3.69 3.43 3. 8.82 6.51 2.48 0.75 1.89 44.77 
1934 4.06 0.20 5.13 3.77 6.05 3.64 3.24 3.56 12.85 2.92 2.42 2.37 50.21 
1935 2.06 1.29 2.28 1.19 0.86 4.67 4.10 2.4 4.04 2.00 3.43 0.10 28.38 
1936 8.36 1.84 6.69 3.51 3.72 7.40 3.07 3.81 3.69 3.62 0.97 7.52 49.20 
1937 5.83 2.89 2.48 6.48 2.77 4.70 3.11 17.68 2.94 4.22 547 2.56 51.08 
1938 4.44 1.76 2.40 4.95 3.45 8.91 10.13 3.27 9.93 1.94 1.89 3.98 57.05 
Av. 

61 yrs. 4.22 3.74 4.10 3.73 3.64 3.82 4.98 4.87 3.97 4.03 3.21 3.71 48.02 
1939 2.51 3.38 3.95 3.89 0.31 4.82 1.24 642 1.10 4.47 1.74 1.89 35.17 


Year 1851 1856 1915 1844 1911 1873 1894 1876 1846 1892 1922 1867 1872 
1929 3.62 4.66 244 7.26 2.51 0.94 98.98 1.24 2.79 4.11 237 4.28 40.09 
1930 2.34% 2.74* 2.85* 2.97 2.69 3.10 1.35 2.41 1.12 1.28 4.76 1.46 29.07 
1931 0.92 2.45 2.70 4.95 347 3.74 2.58 2.91 1.92 1.85 0.70 2.30 29.99 
1932 3.61 2.01 4.66 2.62 2.89 3.54 3.03 3.59 1.70 5.48 8.30 1.35 42.78 
1933 1.72 2.98 4.49 5.22 2.79 1.23 2.47 11.40 5.62 2.11" 0.86 3.59 44.48 
1934 3.60 2.88 4.81 8.64. 5.93 4.11 56.47 2.88 817 3.07 4.19 2.20 49.90 
1935 188 2.37 2.26 2.49 3.24° 4.47 3.68 1.77 3.08 1.77 38.78 0.88 31.67 

89 yrs. 3.45 3.62 3.54 3.67 4.20 4.25 3.61 4.20 3.73 3.6 
1939 3.17 4.82 8.95 6.18 1.42 5.05 2.60 3.14 846 4.08 1.67 2.00 41.44 : 
1940 2.58 2.58 6.30 5.96 4.67 3.02 3386 3.22 287 2.18 4.11 2.77 43.57 
1941 1.96 2.69 2.46 1.48 2.04 5.07 7.10 3.41 0.42 2.08 2.61 3.93 35.20 

*Interpolated. 
Max. 11.80 13.838 13.25 9.82 8.97 13.16 22.72 16.53 14.70 14.14 8.84 10.08 85.16 
Year 1884 1885 1912 1901 1908 1903 1889 1903 1882 1902 1889 1901 1903 
Min. 0.62 0.00. 0.12 0.20. 0.00 0.26 0.46 0.41 0.25 0.09 0.55 0.62 25.19 
Year 1911 1895 1915 1896 1887 1901 1924 1923 1914 1920 1908 1896 1918 
1929 7.36. 7.58. 8.68 4.11 «21.79 3.67 145 4.82 5.11 1.54 5.93 51.63 
1940 3.15 1.41 5.40 6.93 7.33 3.29 2.16 6.02 3.43 2.44 7 47.28 


Talks on “The New Regional Utility Inventory Control Office” 
a were given by R. J. Daniels, General Storekeeper, New England 
a Power Association Properties, and Ralph E. Walters, Regional Utility 
4 Engineer, Regional Utility Inventory Control Office, Office of War 
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PROCEEDINGS 
May 1943 MEETING 
STATLER, Boston, Mass. 


Thursday, May 20, 1943 


Vice-President Horace L. Clark in the chair. 
The Chairman announced the death of Raymond M. Simon, 
Representative of the R. D. Wood Co. 

Secretary Gifford announced the election by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the following new member: 

Frederick Timpson, Assistant Superintendent, East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. 


Utilities, War Production Board. 

The discussion was participated in by Warren J. Scott, Chairman 
Clark, Howard C. Mandell, Harold L. Griswold, John H. Robinson, 
A. A. McAlary, Sidney S. Anthony, Donald C. Calderwood, and 
Roger W. Esty. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
POST WAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. President and Members of the New England Water Works 
Association: At the 1942 Convention of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee was authorized to appoint a Committee on Post War 
Activities, which authorization was duly acted upon, and a Committee 
appointed. This Committee now presents a preliminary report as 
follows: 

REPORT 


General. In planning for post-war activities in the water works 
field, the primary objective of the authorities in charge of water works 
systems should be the local and specific benefits. A reasonable amount 
of weight should be placed on broader objectives, but hard common 
sense should be the guide. Individual responsibility needs to be 
stressed now more than individual rights. Centralized Federal con- 
trols should be reduced to the minimum and dependence on Federal 
subsidies given up, when such subsidies are not essential. Local self- 
government should prevail in local problems, and national government 
should be confined to national problems. 

Local communities and private business should look ahead and 
plan, in so far as possible, to prevent or reduce unemployment at the 
close of the war. Water works men can and should play a part in 
the program looking towards alleviation of the post-war problems. 

The following suggestions as to what can be done in the water 
works field are presented as a preliminary and tentative program. 


Program for Water Works Officials. 

1. Employees returned from the armed services should be re- 
stored to payrolls in so far as practicable. 

2. Investigations of the condition of water works systems with 
respect to need for repairs and overhauling should be inaugurated. 


3. Maintenance work, such as painting hydrants and standpipes. 


and repair of valves, which probably has been interrupted during 
the war, should be resumed. 
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4. Reinforcement of distribution systems should be provided. 

5. ‘The carrying capacity of mains should be restored by clean- 
ing alone or by cleaning and lining. 

6. Undersized mains should be replaced by mains of adequate 
capacity. 

7. Increased storage should be provided on distribution systems 
with particular reference to the lessons taught by wartime experiences 
abroad. 

8. Needed extensions of mains should be made. 

9. Obsolete pumping equipment should be scrapped and new 
equipment provided. 

10. Obsolete office systems should be replaced by modern 
methods. 

11. Records, if incomplete, should be brought up to date. 

12. Complete and accurate maps of water works systems should 
also be brought up to date. 

13. Construction and shop equipment should be overhauled and 
repaired. Worn-out or obsolete equipment should be replaced. 

14. Stocks of materials depleted as a result of the war should 
be brought back to normal. 

15. Waste-water surveys should be put into effect. 

16. Metering programs should be adopted where necessary. 

17. Reforestation of watersheds should be extended. 

18. Sanitation-work on watersheds should also be expanded. 

19. Additional sources of supply, should be developed in those 
cases where existing supplies are inadequate. 

20. Major improvements, such as new shops, new pumping sta- 
tions, duplicate supply mains, filter plants and similar work, should 
be constructed where their need has been established. 


Program for Manufacturers. 


1. Former employees released from the armed forces should be 
reémployed so far as possible. 

2. Expenditure for carefully planned research should be in- 
creased. 

3. Present products and equipment should be improved where 
improvements are needed and are possible. 
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4. _ New designs, materials and equipment should be investigated. 

5. The possible use of materials such as plastics and laminated 
wood should be canvassed. 

6. Chemical companies and manufacturers of construction mate- 
rials should be educated as to the special requirements of the water 
works field and encouraged to provide better and more useful products. 

7. Exhaustive tests on new developments should be carried out 
so that the inevitable difficulties therewith may be discovered and 
corrected before such developments are offered to the water works 
superintendent or engineer. 


Program for the New England Water Works Association. 


1. An educational campaign should be inaugurated to assist its 
members as well as other water works men in New England in the 
carrying out of the objectives of the programs outlined above. 

2. Papers and discussions on the subject of post-war activities 
should be encouraged. 

3. Lists of needed water works improvements in the New Eng- 
land States should be prepared in codperation with the respective state 
health departments. 

4. Members engaged in local educational campaigns for needed 
water works improvements should be assisted. 

Financial Aspects. Current water revenues in excess of current 
needs should be used for water works improvements. Bond issues 
should probably be used as sparingly as possible in view of the huge 
national debt. Federal grants in aid should not be accepted for water 
works systems where ample financial resources exist. This probably 
calls for more forbearance than can be expected. Nevertheless the 
principle is sound. ’ 

Conclusion. What any one community should undertake must 
be determined by local needs and financial ability. Each water works 
superintendent or manager should prepare and plan now for what he 
should do as soon as the war is over. To this end, he should start 
first to educate his commissioners, board, or directors, and then the 
public. He should secure the codperation of other agencies such as 
state health departments, chambers of commerce, newspapers, fire 
underwriters’ associations, veterans’ organizations, and labor unions. 
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It is highly important that the public be thoroughly educated as to 
the importance of first-class water works systems. 

It is essential that as much as possible of the preliminary ground 
work and planning be done prior to the war’s conclusion in order that 
a minimum delay may occur in putting men back to work. The basic 
foundation of economic security is work for all who are able to work. 
Production of useful goods and services, and not unemployment in- 
surance payments, is the key to increased individual and national 
wealth. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. SHERMAN CHASE, Chairman 
THEODORE CATE 
Haroip W. GriswoLp 
Puiuip J. Hotton, Jr. 
Howarp H. Potter 
J. Reny 

March 18, 1943 E. L. Tracy 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT 
May 20, 1943 


CHAIRMAN E. SHERMAN CHASE.* Copies of the preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on Post War Activities have been distributed. 
I will run through the report rather quickly and then throw the meet- 
ing open to discussion. The committee is hoping that it will receive 
from the general membership of the Association some ideas in addi- 
tion to those which it has had itself. 

There is one quotation which I would like to read from the New 
York Times of a few weeks ago. It is a statement made by Mr. 
Brown, President of the Johns Manville Corporation, at a meeting of 
the stockholders of that company. It is a good keynote for what this 
Association is trying to do in the way of post-war planning or in 
anticipating post-war activities, because what we are trying to do is 
really a small part of what many other people are talking about and 
planning on doing. Mr. Brown said: 

“The eventual solution of post-war problems will not come from 
any one big plan but from thousands and thousands of small ones.” 


*Partner, Metcalf & Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 
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Our committee’s activity is one of these thousands and thousands 
of small post-war planning projects. That may well be the text of this 
meeting. It is the small water works systems and the individual water 
works man who fits as one of these “thousands and thousands” of 
small planners. 

(The Chairman then read extracts from the report.) 

There is a good deal written nowadays on preparing for the 
post-war period. The May issue of the Journal of the American Water 
Works Association has an article by W. C. Miller, a Canadian, on 
“Canadian Planning for Postwar Reconstruction.” Those of you 
who have not read it would do well to do so. Another article in the 
same issue, by J. R. McComas on “Post War Planning and Possibili- 
ties of Reduced Fire Insurance Premiums as a Factor in the Cost of 
Small Town Water Works Systems” is another worthwhile article to 
read. 

The National Planning Association, which is made up of a group 
of labor, business and agricultural representatives, recently prepared 
a brief statement on national planning. Part of the statement is as 
follows: 

“Post-war planning must be faced realistically. We must prepare 
now against unemployment during the reconversion period and for 
full continuing employment under a peacetime economy. The first 
goal of post-war planning should be a foundation for better living, 
for provision for enough jobs and lasting jobs.” 

Mr. Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Economic Development with a regional chairman in each 
of the twelve Federal Reserve districts. Your committee has not as 
yet been in touch with the regional chairman for this district. 


ArTHuR D. WeEston.* I do not quite agree with Mr. Chase as 
regards some aspects of the report. For instance, I am not as opti- 
mistic as he is in the matter of freedom from federal control of funds. 
The meeting which was held last January in New York on post-war 
planning, at which Mayor LaGuardia was present, emphasized pretty 


clearly the feeling of the political minds of the country. Mayor. 


LaGuardia stated that at the present time they are preparing projects 


*Chief Engineer, Massachusetts State Department of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 
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amounting to between three hundred and four hundred million dol- 
lars and expressed the opinion that federal funds would be necessary, 
as in his opinion no state or city could go ahead with such projects 
without federal funds. 

As I look at it, if the richest city in the United States, and the 
city of the largest population, feels that it has to have federal funds 
in order to go along with post-war planning projects, that must be 
pretty well the attitude of the country as a whole. We do know that 
in many sections of the country, where millions of dollars were spent 
during the period of the depression on public works projects, by far 
the largest percentage of the funds on those projects came from other 
states, or, rather, came from the pool which was made available 
through taxes from the other states. 

One federal agency which is particularly active at the present 
time on post-war planning is the National Resources Planning Board. 
I think all state sanitary engineers received a letter from Frank W. 
Herring, assistant director, under date of May 6, requesting estimates 
of the cost of filter plants or treatment plants used in connection with 
water supplies, where such plants did not exist at the present time. 
Our division has not yet answered that letter because we don’t know 
how to approach the problem. There are certainly a good many water 
supplies in Massachusetts which, at least from an esthetic standpoint, 
should have filtration. Just how we could make an estimate that 
would be worthwhile in connection with those supplies, in the absence 
of consulting engineering reports, I do not know. The only way I 
could reply to that letter would be to guess at costs. 

Another point which I would like to emphasize is that unless the 
planning for post-war projects is properly organized we are going to 
have the same chaos that we had during the depression. In other 
words, every agency has in mind its own group. If that agency is 
interested in sewerage, it is naturally going to push sewage disposal 
works and other sewerage construction. 

I think there will be a tremendous activity under the direction of 
the Corps of Engineers in connection with highway construction: 
military roads. I have no authentic information available to me to 
back up my statement, but I have been told that over 50 per cent of 
contractor’s heavy equipment in the country is in the hands of the 
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Corps of Engineers at the present time. This is a pretty good indi- 
cation, in view of the record established in the construction of the 
Alaska Highway, as to how the Corps is inclined relative to large ex- 
penditures in that field. My statement is pretty well backed up by 
radio publicity recently given by the Roadbuilders’ Association to the 
effect that certain highway construction was planned which ran into 
billions of dollars. 

Afte: all, there is only so much money available from the tax 
dollar for everything needing to be done in the country. That amount 
of money will probably be distributed according to the pressure of 
the demands for it. If the roadbuilders’ group happens to be on top 
it will get the most money; if the armed forces, or the ship builders 
happen to be on top, they will get most of it. 

There is nothing as important to the welfare of the country as 
water works as has been illustrated during the present war. In Massa- 
chusetts, there has been a great need of additional water works con- 
struction for a long time—long before the war started. I have always 
felt that a great many of the water works men, because of the fact that 
their funds have been taken away from them and have been used to 
lower the tax rates, have not built up their plants as they should. 

I agree with this report that about the wisest thing that the New 
England Water Works Association can do at the present time is not 
only to educate the members of this Association as to the needs for 
post-war planning but to give that program the greatest publicity 
possible. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Apropos of Mr. Weston’s reference to federal 
funds being essential, it has always been a puzzle to me how the whole 
could be greater than the sum of all the parts. The sum total of 
federal funds can be no greater than those raised from the individual 
taxpayers, but if we do not spend the money which we raise our- 
selves in taxation for our own benefit those funds will go, as Mr. 
Weston points out, to some other state whose per capita taxes are less 
than ours. 

This really leads us into a maze of economic complexities and 
a discussion of various phases of economics, such as quantity of 
money, the velocity of money, and so forth. The quantity of money 
may be fixed, but what is accomplished with the money depends upon 
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the rate at which it is transferred. It is not just a question of quantity 
of money that is available, but how fast it can be moved around in 


industry and commerce. 


Wa TER J. SHEA.* Those of us who have contacts with public 
municipal water works systems realize that many of these systems 
have been developed and operated for a long term of years without 
any planning, merely on a basis of temporizing from year to year. 
Unfortunately it seems to be an extremely difficult thing to impress 
sufficiently municipal officials as to the importance of planning im- 
provements. Furthermore, it is difficult to fix responsibility in the 
municipalities when failure to plan results in public inconvenience or 
public health hazard. 

The water works superintendent realizes the needs of his system, 
but it is difficult for him to get those needs across to the officials who 
make appropriations. Yet when you think about a water works sys- 
tem and the almost insignificant per capita investment and cost of 
operation involved, and the wonderful advantages of safe and decent 
water that can be derived from this small investment, you begin to 
think that we are not very good salesmen. The fellow trying to sell 
a sewage treatment plant does not have any of the advantages that 
the person does who is trying to sell a water system. Some of us who 
have tried to sell sewage treatment realize that. I wonder sometimes 
if the water works man realizes what he has to sell compared with 
what other people have to sell. ; 

We have all seen the difficulties that have arisen from lack of 
planning water works systems. Many of us have to deal with public 
water supplies derived from surface sources where practically no 
property has been taken on the watershed. In Rhode Island we have 
a state law which says that the source of a drinking water supply 
must not be polluted; yet often when a surface supply is developed 
only a limited portion of the drainage area is purchased with the 
result that there may be a suburban development on a portion of 
the area where sewage disposal is extremely difficult. Then there is 
a menace to the public water supply. While the state enforcement 
agency is in the position to tell the occupants to abandon their houses, 
it is a highly impractical thing to do. Yet we know that similar condi- 


*Acting Chief, Division of Sanitary Engineering, Rhode Island Department of Health. 
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tions occur with many public water supplies, but the time is not far 
off when corrective measures must be undertaken. It certainly is not 
adequate planning to permit such situations to arise. 

There is one other thing that I want to discuss, and that is who 
shall do the planning. In the past few years there has been lots of 
so-called planning of a local, regional, and national scope. Yet too 
much of it, I think, has been gathering together existing information. 
This was a useful thing to do, but the stage of real planning was 
never really reached. In too many cases attempts at planning were 
being made by people quite unfamiliar with the things they were 
planning. It is not reasonable to expect that just anybody can plan 
water systems and water treatment plants. Therefore, one of the 
things we have got to do is to see that water works men have adequate 
representation on planning agencies and that planning of water works 
is dominated by them. 


Horace J. Coox.* I am inclined to agree with the chairman, 
that our planning is going to be the thing that is going to do the 
business, the planning of the small towns to put their men to work, 
and not some big WPA job that will take a hundred thousand men. 
It will be the small water works job and the small city job that will 
keep the men going. Instead of getting money from the United States 
Government in the state of Maine, we will be paying our own bills. 
The people of the state of Maine still believe in doing so. 

In anticipation of post-war needs, it would be well for every water 
department to prepare a list of needed materials and equipment, so 
that orders may be all ready to send in just as soon as the war ends. 
This will help companies which are now doing war work to switch 
over immediately to peace-time production and keep their crews busy 
on the basis of such orders. Men now working in the war factories 
can then make pipe, fittings, valves, hydrants, and all the water works 
goods needed to make up deficiencies accumulated during the war. 
Then the men released from the armed services may go to work and 
not be on the loose without jobs. 


We do not know what will be the situation in regard to shortages" 


of materials and priorities at the end of the war. Of course we don’t 
want to have such a demand for goods that it will be a case of grab- 


,*Superintendent, Auburn Water District, Auburn, Me. 
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bing from the other fellow. The government, I think, should continue 
to have some sort of a plan for allocation of goods and materials, so 
that we will know how to put in our orders. 

Financing requires preparation also. It is always easier to finance 
for production in war time than it is after the war is over. Now is 
the time for water works men to prepare to issue bonds and have 
everything ready so that at a moment’s notice the bonds can be put 
on to the market and the necessary money obtained. When the war 
is over and the first of the men released from the armed forces show 
up, the thing to do is to start with something that does not need much 
material for the first few weeks. Men could be put to work on the 
water sheds, reforestation, drainage, and other activities requiring 
little material and equipment. It seems to me that there is an oppor- 
tunity to keep men working while the factories are being reconverted 


to civilian uses. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Cook’s reference to the financing problem 
brings to my mind the thought that during the war period municipal 
indebtedness is being decreased, and water works bonds are being 
retired. Should the war last long enough there may be no outstanding 
water works bonds at its end and water works utilities should be in 
an excellent position to undertake new financing. In general, as the 
federal indebtedness increases the municipal me state indebtedness is 


decreasing. 


Howarp H. Potter.* Without wishing to get into any argument 
as to the merits or demerits of using federal funds, it should be pointed - 
out, as I think we are beginning to realize, or if not we are soon going 
to, that taxes are going up all the time; that all the money that is 
being raised at present is being used to advance the war. There is 
a good deal of talk that, as soon as peace is signed, it is going to be 
the United States that will reconstruct and feed the countries that 
have been ravaged by the Hun. If that is so, it would seem to me 
that we are not only going to continue to pay high taxes during the 
war, but we are going to be paying high taxes and have a very limited 
amount of material for a good many years after this war is over. I 
question whether we are going to have the money handed to us from 


*Sanitary Engineer, U.S.P.H.S. (R), Ist Civilian Defense Region, Boston, Mass. 
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the federal government. As Mr. Cook has said, we should devote our 
efforts to a large extent towards planning those things which are not 
going to be using material, because I don’t thing material is going to 
be available for some time after the war. 


WarrEN J. Scott.} I notice that among the post-war activities 
listed in the report “Records, if incomplete, should be brought up to 
date. Complete and accurate maps of water works systems should 
also be brought up to date.” It seems to me that perhaps we should 
bear in mind, as one qualification, that certainly our valve-location 
records and maps of the distribution system should be brought up to 
date right ..ow, if they have not been. In my own state, through the 
efforts of our state and district water codrdinators, a great deal has 
been done to better the keeping of valve-location records. In some 
cases, by the making of new maps of distribution systems the records 
have been kept up in good shape. However, these office records that 
are relatively unimportant, could be deferred until after the war. 

In considering the use of federal funds, conditions vary greatly 
in regard to the necessity for water works construction in the different 
states. In my own state, as contrasted with Massachusetts, probably 
two-thirds of the water utilities are privately owned, so that the ques- 


ion of using federal funds has a somewhat different relation to the © 


subject in that respect. 

Mr. Weston mentioned the letter that apparently has gone out to 
all state sanitary engineers, in which the National Resources Planning 
Board asked for a rough estimate of the total cost of construction of 
projects that might be undertaken in the water works field after the 
war, with particular reference to new sources of supply and new water 
treatment plants. I have handled my answer in the same way as Mr. 
Weston; the letter is still on my desk, because the average state sani- 
tary engineer hesitates to list a lot of projects on which he has no 
detailed engineering data, without referring to the local communities 
concerned. Certainly after the war, perhaps not immediately after 


the war, we are going to have an effort made to resume a program 


under which federal aid will be offered to municipalities. 
I agree with a good many of the comments in the committee 
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report, but I think there is going to be a very definite program on the 
part of some of the federal agencies, such as the National Resources 
Planning Board, to establish a list of projects. Now, if such a pro- 
gram is going forward, it would be a good deal better to prepare 
such a list ourselves than to have the list prepared for us, and I 
wonder if it might be worthwhile to have the committee consider 
whether it would be desirable, perhaps even at the’expense of having 
a lot of members on the committee, to add to representatives of the 
state health departments, to canvass the members of the Association, 
and the superintendents in the different states, to see if they have 
any specific recommendations to make as to projects that might at 
some time be included. It might get people to thinking about what 
should be done in their various communities, at least. 

In considering the types of work that might be undertaken, there 
is a good deal of room for personal opinion. For example, in the case 
of filtration plants, in most cases in New England our sources of 
supply are from relatively unpolluted sources, and treatment is fre- 
quently confined to chlorination. We have an increasing number of 
water filtration plants, but the vast bulk of our supplies is from chlori- 
nated, unfiltered surface water supplies from clean watersheds. That 
is true in most of our New England states, and raises the question 
whether some of these supplies should or should not have the addi- 
tional protection and benefit of filtration plants. Most of the filtra- 
tion plants that have been built in my state have been built because 
the public wanted a more palatable water and a more attractive water 
with less color. Filter plants will furnish, incidentally, a high degree 
of protection from a health standpoint, but this will mean in many 
cases increased water rates. All those things enter into the planning, 
as to how far we should go and how fast we should go in recommend- 
ing filtration plants to be built. 

Education of the public, as the committee has pointed out, would 
be desirable. If there is one field in which the New England Water 
Works Association has not distinguished itself, it is the field of edu- 
cating the public as to the value of water supply. Over the years, 
there has been a big opportunity for the Association in some way to 
develop a plan, whether it is through getting people paid out of our 
budget to carry on educational work, or whether it can be done other- 
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wise. I am rather inclined to think that the former method is the 
only method that is going to produce results. If you look through 
the files of the newspapers in this state, or any of the New England 
states, to see how much material is sent out to the public, as it should 
be, on the value of the water works system, and what value the water 
works superintendent and his assistants are to the community, you 
will find a very few inches of space devoted to the subject. 


THE CHAIRMAN. I agree that we should try to get the water 
works industry across to the public. The suggestion about having in 
preparation a list of projects that might be undertaken in this section 
of the country is also excellent. 


F. J. Reny.* I wonder sometimes if we are ever going to learn 
anything from history. Why I say that is this: In Portland during 
the last war and after the last war, we found that it was necessary 
to raise more money for needed improvements. We knew that the 
rate of interest was bound to increase because of the war. In spite 
of that fact, the money was not raised until after the war. Then it 
became necessary to sell the bonds at a considerable discount—95, 
or thereabouts—and the price received, together with the discount, 
and the 41% per cent of interest, was considerably more than it would 
have been if thought had been given beforehand to raising the money. 

That is one reason why we should today consider the financing of 
post-war activities as one of the very necessary things. We know that 
the bonds which are financing the war are considerable. However, that 
does not mean a great deal to the average individual; because when 
those bonds mature they will be refunded, in all probability, the same 
as all other bonds can be refunded, and we and our descendants shall 
pay our proper proportionate part of that tremendous national debt, 
and probably we shall never know that the bonds were issued. History 
teaches us, I claim, that we should take the opportune time to refund 
our bonds, if we can, and that we should take advantage of prevailing 
low rates of interest to raise the money we shall need to do this post- 
war work, in spite of the fact that we consider the national debt to 
be a great detriment. I do not consider it so, because it is easy to 
refund bonds. The Portland Water District has already refunded a 
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third of its bonds at an interest rate which is a little more than half 
of the average. By so doing we have already anticipated for twenty 
years, at least, the time when money will be needed to do this post- 
war work. We claim this is good business. And it is, too, because the 
money most assuredly will be needed, and the time to borrow is when 
the interest rate is low. If you happen to be one of the tax exempt 
utilities your bonds will sell quickly and easily, and probably at a 
very much smaller interest rate than you are paying at the present 
time. These things have been done, and we know that they can be 
done. 

I have often wondered whether we give publicity the value that 
we should give it. I think it has borne fruit in Portland because we 
have been able to build up an extensive water system and to reduce our 
bonded indebtedness at the same time. Publicity has played an impor- 
tant part in this accomplishment at Portland and I believe that proper 
publicity can bring us all a very great return if we have a mind to 
put a little effort into it. 

I think that requests to customers for suggestions for improve- 
ments should be put into the water statements that go out. It might 
well be that the public will give us suggestions as to what we can 
do to improve our systems and what we can do in the way of post- 
war work. 


THe CHarrRMAN. You all know that the Portland Water Dis- 
trict is a water department which practices what-it preaches in the 
way of publicity. Those of you who have had occasion to go through 
the railroad station at Portland have seen where the “purest” water 
in the state of Maine is dispensed free of charge. 

This seems to be a good time to read another quotation from 
Mr. Brown’s speech at the stockholders’ meeting of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation before calling on Mr. Cairnes of the Federal Works 
Agency. Referring to “the quantity and quality of government ques- 
tionnaires and ‘quiz papers’ sent us,” Mr. Brown said, “I think it 
will strike you as astounding when I say that over a period of twelve 
months we received 24,000 such papers to fill out and return. Roughly, 
that means about 96 a day. The cost of answering them was about 
$192,500 in 1942, equivalent to 2214 cents a share of common stock.” 
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With that introduction I am going to ask Mr. Cairnes to speak 
to you. 


JosrepH F. Carrnes.* Before I say anything about post-war 
planning, I want to express for Mr. McConnell} his regret at being 
unable to be here. He is on a joint inspection that is being made in 
Portland by the Canadian and the Naval Affairs Committee. I am 
glad to be here for Mr. McConnell because I feel that post-war plan- 
ning is an essential part of the war effort, it is second only to the 
winning of the war itself. The winning of the peace after the war 
necessitates post-war planning if we are to win it and requires the 
efforts of just such groups as the New England Water Works Asso- 
ciation. There are those who say that private enterprise will absorb 
all of the employables that are released after the war. They feel that 
there will be a stored-up demand for consumer goods, and that we 
shall have an unparalleled period of prosperity. That may be the case, 
but I am inclined to feel that it can’t be so. We do not have the exact 
figures, but we do know that millions are employed in the war indus- 
tries and millions are in the military forces. When these men are 
released from war work and from the armed forces they can’t be ab- 
sorbed on the following day by private peace industries and private 
enterprise. Private enterprise will at some time, we hope, absorb all 
of the employables in the country and permit us to maintain our 
standard of living. However, it can’t be done overnight. A relatively 
simple change would be from the manufacture of bombing planes to 
flying box cars which we expect to have after the war, but that also 
cannot be done overnight. It took Henry Ford a matter of eighteen 
months to change over from the manufacture of the Model T Ford 
to the Model A Ford. Great progress has been made by American 
industry since that time, but the days of miracles have passed, and 
when industry tries to go from manufacturing for the war to manu- 
facturing for civilian uses it is going to take time. 

I have read this report of the committee on post-war planning 
and think they have done a remarkable job. I was glad to note that 
emphasis has been placed on necessary work and that careful planning 
of the work after the war should be limited to necessary work. How- 
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ever, if we are unprepared for it we probably shall go through the 
same old cycle of FERA and WPA, and such things as that, which 
may be termed made work or work relief. The necessity for those 
jobs was due to a lack of careful planning; but with proper planning 
there is no need to go back through the old cycle. However, planning 
should not be merely speculative planning but should require the 
preparation of the plans, the acquisition of sites, the authorization for 
bond issues, and such things as that, so that jobs can be started imme- 
diately after the war is over. 

At the termination of the war it is probable that there will be 
some sort of a cushion prepared based on experience after the last 
war; but a great many war contracts will be immediately cancelled 
throwing millions out of employment, to say nothing of the millions 
in the armed forces who will be released. We can’t expect that the 
retooling job can be accomplished in the few weeks which are avail- 
able so as to prevent a depression. None of us expects that when the 
last tank rumbles off the assembly line, streamlined automobiles will 
be taking shape at the other end of the line. It is going to require 
some time. If we were constructing a dam to impound water which 
would inundate a main highway necessary for our existence, we cer- 
tainly would not wait until the water was licking at the shoulders 
of the dam before we started to acquire the sites and drew the plans 
for the relocated road. All of us have a duty to perform in planning 
for the future, and the time to do it is not next month or next fall, 
but now. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Some criticism of the federal agencies has been 
due to our own fault in failing to be ready with specific, concrete 
plans, and that is one thing members of the Association must bear 
in mind. 


SAMUEL M. ELtswortH.* My only reaction to this matter of 
post-war planning is this: It is a very desirable thing to do, and 
water works superintendents and engineers, and all others concerned, 
have got to begin thinking about it. At the same time it should not 
be allowed in any way to interfere with the war effort. In other words, 
what talking we do about it should be in a way under cover. It 
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should not be publicized very much, because there is a decided danger 
at the present time in giving too much thought and too much time 
to what is going to happen after the war, when there is still a possi- 
bility that we may lose the war. My own state of mind is that every 
member here who has an opportunity to work twelve hours a day in 
the war effort should do so. Then if he wants to put in another three 
or four hours on post-war planning, that would be a very proper 
thing to do. 

I will agree that there are probably a great many who are busy 
taking care of their own water works, and that must be so, it is an 
obligation they have. However, such people should devote all the 
spare time they have to preparing for the future, because we certainly 
are going to have a difficult time when this war is over in seeing that 
everyone is employed. 


THE CHAIRMAN. I must disagree quite strongly with Mr. Ells- 
worth on this question of postponing thinking about the future. Fail- 
ure to think ahead resulted in unpreparedness in the last war and the 
unpreparedness for the peace following. Unless we older fellows who 
can’t work twenty-four hours a day or be accepted by the armed 
forces, and who have done the things that we were called upon to do, 
do not put our minds to work thinking for the future we shall be 
caught just as bad as we were after the last war. I do not say that 
everybody should be thinking about the future, but there are a few 
of us, who have no direct obligation towards the prosecution of the 
war, who should be thinking about the future. 


Mr. EttswortuH. I agree with what the chairman says; that is, 
that we should be thinking of post-war problems. My only point is 
that there are some who are not doing enough for the war, even those 
who are over sixty years of age. I certainly do not think that I am 
doing all I should. I do feel that I should exert myself in every way 
in trying to take more of a part in the winning of the war. That was 
my only thought in making that point. 


Rocer W. Esty.* I surely believe that we should all be thinking 
of the future. Of course we in the small towns do not compare with 
the large cities where they have big works which they can plan on 
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for the future, but every one of us has something that we can plan 
on. At Danvers the water and sewer departments have been consoli- 
dated and we now have something additional on which to plan for 
the future. Although we have not much of a sewer system to start 
with, as our entire town is not provided with sewers at the present 
time, we have an engineer working on our field plans. We also have 
a filtration project in mind and a storage reservoir. There is another 
lake that we can pull into our main supply by lowering the present 
line. We also have a lot of service renewal work to do, and have 
planned a new shop building. Between the sewer and water works 
we have figured that we have lined up about a million and a quarter 
dollars worth of work. We are quite well off in our water department 
financially, and we have sufficient income to take care of all of our 
obligations up to the present moment and somewhat into the future. 
Furthermore, we have considerable money laid aside at the present 
moment which we perhaps can apply to post-war work. 

I think it would be folly for us not to consider some real projects. 
We should not get caught napping this time like most of us did after 
the last war and at the time of the depression. I know that in our 
town we were not prepared. Most of us are never prepared for such 
things. I think we should lay a lot of emphasis on that point. Let 
us for once be prepared. Let us this time have some projects, and 
let us have our plans all ready. We have one set of plans of a filtra- 
tion plant which has already been approved by the State Department 
of Public Health, and we have plans on this water line that can be 
lowered between the two lakes. Those are all ready. We are working 
on the sewer setup, and we are in hopes to have that complete, every 
lateral line in town, and every house connection. Whether there is 
going to be some government aid, or whether we have to carry it 
through ourselves, we are all prepared and set to go. 


CHARLES H. BEcKER.* The Manufacturers Association has been 
working on post-war planning the same as you have, but we are not 
ready to announce any conclusions as yet. We have all studied this 
report of yours, and personally I think it is a splendid report; it is 
a step in the right direction. I have no doubt that there is a great 
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deal of dammed up work due to the fact that we have not been able 
to get materials. The thing for all of us to do is to try to cushion 
as much as we can that material slack that is sure to come. Mr. 
Esty has the right idea; I am one hundred per cent in favor of what 
he has just said. Get your plans on paper now and be ready to go 
ahead with your contracts the minute the war is over. Someone men- 
tioned that there may be a scarcity of materials and that the transi- 
tion period may be quite extended. That may be in the automobile 
field, but I can assure you that so far as the water works manufac- 
turers are concerned that will not be the case. The manufacturers of 
water works material, by and large, have been able to continue with 
their regular line of manufacture, because the armed forces have 
taken so much. Plants have not been disrupted, and unless the war 
lasts two or three years the water works manufacturers will be able 
to give you all the material that you need. When our men come back, 
we all hope to be able to put them back to work and give them the 
materials to work with. If you have your plans ready so that you 
can take the men in as fast as they come out of the armed services 
and keep them busy in installing these materials, then at least we 
will have some place for them to work. 


StpnEy S. ANTHONy.* I have had a thought in mind lately that 
it might not be so smart to jump immediately into construction as 
soon as the war is over, for the reason that there will be a period of 
time when wages and prices will be at peak levels, as they are now. 
If you start immediately construction on water works projects at that 
time, you will be wasting your assets on projects that can be carried 
out for less money at a little later date. If everybody waits until 
prices are down, of course, there will be a depression, but some way 
may be found to spread out post-war work. Our district plans not 
to start construction immediately. In the last year or so we have 
been so restricted in the making of additions through the activities of 
P-46 and U-1, and a few other things, that we have accumulated 
sufficient work. _We have also accumulated some funds, which we 
have put into war bonds. I know a great many others have been 
doing the same thing. That will be a backlog of money to spend 
wisely and not in too great haste. 
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THE CHAIRMAN. I do not believe that there is too great danger 
in everything starting off immediately. There is going to be inevitably 
more or less of a lag in getting things under way, so that I do not 
believe that there is going to be any danger of getting things started 
too soon. 


Mr. Carrnes. If we do delay the start of construction afte1 
the war, it will result in a lowering of wages and we will be back tc 
leaf-raking projects, or some such things as that, at subsistence wages. 
There is no reason to believe that the present high standard of wages 
can’t be maintained after the war. I think for my own part, anyway, 
that we should try to inaugurate the construction program as soon 
as possible after the war and try to maintain the present standards 
of living, except of course that we shall have a little more sugar and 
a little more meat. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I am not a believer in low wages by any means, 
but I certainly can’t see why we should be called upon to carry on 
long hours at time and a half or double time after 40 hours. Perhaps 
the hourly rate may continue the same, but I don’t believe that there 
will be a continuance of weekly wages of $90 or $100, which I under- 
stand are being paid in certain defense industries at the present time. 
We have plenty of projects on our books now that we can start imme- 
diately or practically immediately when the men are available requir- 
ing no materials whatever in connection with construction; the only 
materials that will be needed being gasoline and motor vehicles. But 
we feel that we are not going to start in and build everything we can 
think of right off. 


WituraM B. Durry.* Perhaps due to our lack of thorough in- 
vestigation of our water system, we have recommended year after 
year certain improvements we thought desirable and helpful; but we 
neglected for a number of years to have the New England Insurance 
Rating Bureau make a thorough test of our system. We finally did 
that last year. Their recommendations were so much more than ours 
that we now have a completely new plan that will greatly enlarge 
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and increase the capacity of our mains. There are undoubtedly many 
of the small communities in which fire flow tests have not been made 
for a number of years. We were in that fix. When we got the Bu- 
reau’s report we were certainly astounded, because although we had 
been recommending some major improvements the Bureau enlarged 
on them to such a degree that we have possibly $200,000 worth of 
work that may be done in our small department. Of course financing 
is a big consideration. 


Mr. Esty. I would like to ask one question on a point of in- 
formation. As I understood some time ago from the Department of 
Public Health, there was a bill before Congress which called for the 
appropriating of money to help the cities and towns on engineering 
in order to have plans prepared and ready for post-war construction. 
Do you know the status of that bill? 


Mr. CarrnEs. I am not speaking with any degree of assurance, 
but I think it has not been thrown out. There has been some money, 
I understand, appropriated for the Public Works Administration 
for post-war planning. It includes the construction of flight strips 
along main highways, and such items as that. But I think the bill 
making appropriations for over-all public works planning has not been 
passed. 


W. BrusH.+ On this last question which Mr. Esty 


raised, I will say that in New York State, as I understand the situa- 
tion, a bill was passed and approved by the Governor setting aside 
a substantial amount of money for the purpose of aiding communities 
to proceed with planning, whereby the state would match the money 
put up by the local community, and I think it is on about a fifty-fifty 
basis for making the plans. 

Listening to the discussion here this morning it impresses me 
that probably most of us have the same objective in mind and that 
the work that this Association can do will be perhaps largely in the 
way of implementing the thoughts, and changing thought into action. 
The ideal, I believe, that most of us have in connection with post-war 
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planning would be, for instance, in the New England area, to have 
each and every community have an examination made as to needed 
improvements, betterments, and extensions of the water works sys- 
tem, and then have the work that should be done brought to the fin- 
ished plan and specification stage. That would involve, or it would 
be desirable to have, action by the state health department approving 
the local plan. As I see it, the water department would require the 
backing of some outside agency, as a rule, in order to get the financial 
authorities to aid or to be favorable to the plan. That would result 
in the expenditure of local moneys as well as securing federal aid if 
and when federal aid is available for public work as a means of con- 
tinuing the employment of employables who otherwise would become 
the care of the community as a whole—that is, the nation as a whole. 

If this Association had a committee that would stimulate or 
guide the planning in all the water works systems in the New England 
area, that committee would receive, I know, the hearty support of 
the industry. In the industry there are many men you know who are 
employed by the companies that are interested in the water works 
business, and these men know the superintendents and the men in 
charge of the water works throughout the area. These men, I am 
sure, will be very glad to state, in discussion with those superin- 
tendents, what would represent the desirable improvements to be 
made in the systems. There are members of this Association who 
are scattered throughout New England who very possibly would be 
willing to help in checking over, with other water works men who 
would be members, what improvements would bé desirable. Then 
would come the question of plans, estimates, and specifications. It 
seems to me that it is in that direction that this Association can do 
its most constructive work. 

This committee report is excellent, and I wish to compliment 
the chairman and the members of the committee on it. I think now 
we have come to the time when there should be a further step taken 
in actually developing an organization in each and every community 
to plan the improvements to be undertaken by the water works. That 
does not mean improvements in the way of construction only, but 
also improvements in maintenance methods. There is a great deal of 
maintenance work that is not done which should be done, as well as 
improvements to the plant itself. 
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While I sympathize with Mr. Anthony in the idea that he would 
like to have the work done at lower prices, nevertheless, as Mr. 
Cairnes stated, you cannot wait until the lack of work and the lower- 
ing of the standard of living of the individuals has brought down 
wages before you start carrying on a scheme or a plan that will result 
in keeping our employables employed. In the old days, we went on 
the basis of each man for himself and devil get the hindermost. The 
result was that we had these very severe depressions. If we do not 
plan for the future, we are going to have depressions and we can’t 
help it. We can’t individually control these economic changes, the 
business changes, or industrial changes that take place, but I think 
that we, acting as larger units than the individual, can help a lot in 
that direction. That does not mean that individual initiative should 
be in any way reduced. We ought to stimulate it as much as we can. 
We should try to avoid after this war the leaf raking method of em- 
ploying men. It is a mistake to reduce the output of a man by failing 
to use such mechanical aids as might be available and could be used 


to increase his output. I come from an ancestry of farmers, and all . 


that we had to live on was what we produced in the early days. If 
you did not produce, you starved. Today the same thing is true. Cut 
down your production and your standard of living goes down. Wait 
until the force of unemployment reduces wages and again your stand- 
ard of living goes down. 

I think that the Association is starting in the right direction, and 
I hope that you will stimulate the work by aiding the manufacturers, 
the jobbers, to secure in the individual communities as much codpera- 
tion as possible. Furthermore, I think the Association and also the 
state health departments can do a substantial service by backing up 
the local men. It means a good deal to the local financial men if there 
is a definite backing to the plan of the superintendent. 


Linn H. Enstow.* Warren Scott hit the nail on the head first 
when he suggested that making of surveys and investigations to get 
on the shelf a list of everything that should be done. When you are 


making that list naturally you have an A and a B list, one being more 


important than the other. 
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Mr. Duffy came along with a capital suggestion of getting the 
fire underwriter to tell how deficient the system may be. They have 
told you before, but you forgot it, and they are willing to tell you 
again. 

Then Roger Esty tells us of the splendid program planned for 
Danvers. 

I don’t believe that Sid Anthony meant what he said. He is just 
a little mite Scotch, but he is not going to be too Scotch. For instance, 
he doesn’t want to say what he is going to do on a certain day, because 
if he looks over the schedule he may decide that as a business man 
he doesn’t want to do it that day, he would rather wait another month 
or so, until the costs come down a little bit so that he can be sure 
where he stands. He is a little conservative but he has the right 
idea too. 

Mr. Brush’s suggestion was a good one. Naturally you fellows 
don’t have to do everything the equipment men want you to do, but 
it is their business to know what is worth while in the way of equip- 
ment; otherwise they would not be able to sell you the idea of buying 
it. I do believe that their recommendations, plus the recommendations 
of the state board of health, will give you a line on what you should 
do at the first opportunity. 

Mr. Cook offers a very fine suggestion. Get your list of needed 
materials and equipment all ready and keep it in the safe, but have it 
ready so that you can really buy your equipment and materials just 
as soon as the opportunity is open. 


THE CHarRMAN.. Before we close, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to two recent articles in the Reader’s Digest. One of those articles 
is in the April issue, entitled “Triangle of Plenty,” and it bears out 
the thought that Mr. Brush gave us, that increased production creates 
increased purchasing power. The other article, in the March issue, 
is well worth reading in its entirety, particularly as it uses the water 
works system as a lesson in economics. In answering the question, 
What is profit? it say this: 

“Let us consider the operation of this fact in a primitive com- 
munity, say of 100 persons who are nonintelligent beyond the point 
of obtaining the mere necessities of living by working hard all day 
long. 
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“Our primitive community, dwelling at the foot of a mountain, 
must have water. There is no water except at a spring near the top 
of the mountain; therefore, every day all the 100 persons climb to 
the top of the mountain. It takes them one hour to go up and back. 
They do this day in and day out, until at last one of them notices 
that the water from the spring runs down inside the mountain in the 
same direction that he goes when he comes down. He conceives the 
idea of digging a trough in the mountainside all the way down to 
the place where he has his habitation. He goes to work to build a 
trough. The other 99 people are not even curious as to what he is 
doing. 

“Then one day this 100th man turns a small part of the water 
from the spring into his trough and it runs down the mountain into 
a basin he has fashioned at the bottom. Whereupon he says to the 
99 others, who each spend an hour a day fetching their water, that 
if they will each give him the daily production of 10 minutes of their 
time, he will give them water from his basin. He will then receive 990 
minutes of the time of the other men each day, which will make it 
unnecessary for him to work 16 hours a day in order to provide for 
his necessities. He is making a tremendous profit—but his enterprise 
has given each of the 99 other people 50 additional minutes each day 
for himself.” 

Now, that is what the water works man is doing, and that is the 
publicity which you ought to give in your own neighborhood to show 
why you should have adequate funds to enlarge and operate your 
plant, and, incidentally, to take care of any increase in salaries. 
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